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: : We Are Now Ready to Figure With You 
: On Your 1912 Requirements 


FOR 





Lower Michigan Hardwoods 
MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH, BASSWOOD AND ASH 











We have the best up-to-date mills, cutting virgin timber, 
our grades are right and our manufacture unexcelled. 

We have a new plant, fully equipped for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the requirements of the trade who prefer 
their Maple, Beech and Birch Lumber delivered in the 
rough and cut to sizes most suitable for their needs. Write 
us at once stating what you will require. 


We Want Your Business 


and are in a better position to serve you than any one else 
in our line. The product of our mills needs no introduction 
to the trade who use the best. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


MILLS AT BOYNE CITY, MICH. WHOLESALE YARD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
MANU FACT NES 
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7s and 16" Thicknesses 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


ARE 








We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2/4, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bidg., 


New Orleans. 


1104 Spalding Building, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bldg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony Bidg. 


Chicago. 


Maple Flooring 





Tizae was when men built houses merely 
as places of shelter. If the houses kept out 
the rain it was enough. Men spent their 
lives in the cpen and were indoors only te _ 
sleep. 

Today men build houses that are more 
than places of shelter—they are homes and 
combine beauty and comfort. 

The prime requisite for a beautiful home 
is a fine hardwood floor and for this there is 
no better material than our 



































Finest Maple Flooring 

















It is absolutely first-quality flooring in 
every respect and is the kind your customers 
will insist upon having. It practically sells 





A sample stock of our ‘‘Finest’’ Maple 
Flooring will be a trade winner for you. 

Send us your inquiries and orders. Begin 
now. 


W.D. Young & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIALINTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
weekly during the year ended January |, 


1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 























NEW RETAIL CONTEST. 


The announcement on page 40 this week of a new 
prize contest for retail dealers should serve to crystallize 
the best thought of the eurrent convention season as 
well as the experience of many wideawake lumbermen 
on the timely and farreaching topic ‘‘ How I Meet Mail 
Order Competition.’’ 

This contest is open to all retaii lumbermen, wherever 
located, and for those who -are inclined to the negative 
side of the question there is inducement to contribute 


reasons ‘‘Why I Can Not Meet Mail Order Competi- 
tion.’’ Such a forum should serve as a stimulus toward 


better merchandising of lumber. 





PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


Unquestionably a great deal of money is wasted in the 
name of charity. Americans of means give lavishly and 
students of philanthropy say that they often give un- 
wisely. Misdirected charity is harmful rather than help- 
ful, enhancing rather than alleviating that for which the 
charity is bestowed. 

Statistics say that there are too many people in the 
cities and too few in the country. It is significant that 
the farther the people are away from the soil the greater 
is the need for charity. Obviously, if the poor people 
could be removed from the densely populated districts 
the need for charity would be reduced. There are mil- 
lions of acres of rich land in this country erying for 
development. ~If the poor people from the cities could 
be placed upon these lands not only could these people 
become self sustaining, but their lands would become 
productive of great wealth. In the South, for example, 
there are vast tracts of denuded timber lands that could 
be converted with slight effort and expense into profita- 
ble farms. Furthermore, the pure air of the country, in 
contrast to the foul air of the city tenement, would be 
a charity in itself that would breed a new, clean race of 
people. Could modern philanthropists do better than 
buy up these cutover lands at their present low values 
and colonize them with deserving poor from the cities, 
on a basis that would make the charity pay for itself 
morally and financially many times over? 


WHAT CEDAR FALLS DID. 


That little charivari to the catalog houses at Cedar 





Falls last week was the application of an old principle 
in a new way. Long have church mortgages been re- 
garded in some quarters as satanic bonds—and who does 
not remember the rejoicing when, with great ceremony, 
the good brethren consigned the hated document to the 
bonfire? 

Burning mail order catalogs is a novelty, but it fol- 
lows the same theory. 

From a scientific standpoint, too, the incident was 
unusual, demonstrating for the first time that a goodly 
pile of catalogs afire will yield enough light of real 
actinie value to make possible a picture such as appears 
on page 37 of this issue. So there is some light to be 
gleaned from mail order catalogs, after all. 





SCARCITY OF TONNAGE. 


Reports from Gulf and West Coast ports lay great 
stress on the searcity of tonnage and the probability of 
continuing congestion of lumber consigned to Europe, 
South America and the Orient. 
porters’ and ships’ agentS have been in conference seek- 


At New Orleans ex- 


ing means of alleviating the shortage, without much sue- 
cess, however. 

The export demand is livening and shippers are show- 
ing considerable anxiety over the possibility of their 
trade being curtailed, but the real sufferer, it seems, is 
apt to be the foreign buyer, who, if the situation con- 
tinues, is going to find prices soaring and the supply of 
American woods inadequate. 

As a commentary on the utility of the American 
merchant marine the situation should prove illuminating 
to Congress and to those interests that are actively op- 
posing free tolls for American ships using the Panama 


Canal. The American business, backed into a corner, will 
demand and enforce more liberal concessions than it now 
asks. 
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INCREASED EFFICIENCY IN LOGGING. 


As logging cost is the first cost ineurred in lumber manufacture and as logging 
operations involve approximately 50 per cent of the entire manufacturing cost, 
the woods would appear to be the logical place to begin a study of operating 
costs and a hopeful field in which to effeet economies. Strangely enough, however, 
the mill end has claimed by far the greatest part of the lumber manufacturer’s 
attention. In fact, while the average millman has been studious to discover 
and quick to adopt improved mill methods and machinery he has given com- 
paratively scant consideration to logging economies. 

Somewhat over a year ago the logging superintendents of the South started a 
movement designed to improve logging practices by codperation through exchange 
of experiences, discussion of methods and in other practical ways. As a means 
of accomplishing their object they organized the Southern Logging Superin- 
tendents’ Association. During the short period of its existence the organization 
has acquired a membership of about seventy. It has held five meetings—one 
annual and four district meetings. 

If there is any man connected with the lumber industry who has difficulty in 
getting away from his work it is the logging superintendent. Despite this fact, 
however, the meetings of the Southern Logging Superintendents’ Association 
have been well attended, well conducted and extremely profitable. In fact, it may 
seriously be questioned if any body of men ever met and discussed more 
important problems in a more earnest and sincere manner than did these logging 
superintendents at the five meetings referred to. 

Now from the very nature of things this organization, in order to reach its 
highest state of efficiency, must have the unqualified sympathy and strongest 
support of the mill owners and general managers. A few of these men have almost 
from the start shown an interest in the association, but not enough—not by any 
means as much as their most selfish interests should prompt them to show. In 
fact, it is asserted by persons who attended the meetings last year that no 
operator could possibly find a more profitable investment than he could make in 
sending his logging superintendent to all future meetings of the association. 

Every discussion that thus far has taken place and that ever is likely to take 
place in the conventions of the superintendents’ association has had but one 
purpose—to reduce logging costs; in other words, to increase the profits of mill 
owners. It would appear, therefore, that southern mill owners ought to arise 
as a body in support of the superintendents in their efforts to improve methods 
in this important branch of lumber manufacture. Mill owners owe it to them- 
selves not only to consent but to insist if need be that their logging superin- 
tendents join this association, attend its meetings and participate in its discus- 
sions. With the support that owners can give it the association ean quickly double 
or triple its membership and increase its usefulness a hundred fold. 





PROMOTING RETAIL TRADE. 


Readers of the ‘‘No Place Like Home’’ department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN have doubtless been much interested in the special effort to promote com- 
munity development at Sawyer, Wis., initiated by H. R: Isherwood, of the Saw- 
yer Lumber Co., of that place. Mr. Isherwood, during a recent visit to the office 
of this journal, gave the editorial staff an interesting talk concerning the be- 
ginning and the progress that has been made in the community development 
movement in his locality. 

Among other matters connected with the enterprise he described the method 
adopted to give it a start toward success. The object was to interest the farmers 
and townspeople in community affairs. The merchants wanted to make the 
farmers especially feel that the business men of the town were the farmers’ 
friends, and that a cordial relation between the two elements of community 
would conduce to their mutual benefit. The paramount idea was to get better 
acquainted, to know each other as members of the same community, mutually 
dependent along the lines leading to prosperity. In order to reach this result 
barriers between the town and country must be broken down, so that the two 
sections of community could flow together and mingle on the common ground 
of general interest. When this idea was first sprung on the local consciousness 
it was accepted with acclaim. Then the question arose ‘‘How can this amalga- 
mation of sympathy and interest be effected?’’ The reply was ready: Bring 
the farmers and townspeople together for a jubilee, free lunch, free show, free 
dance and free speech making. Such a jubilee assemblage was duly advertised, 
came off, and proved a great success. 

There can be no doubt about the good results that will follow this kind of 
undertaking. Other jubilees will follow. A feeling of amity will thus be 
established between the business men of the town and those o* the countryside 
that will go far toward breaking down any prejudice or mistrust that heretoforé 
may have existed between the two parts of the community. 

Of course the merchants will get the benefit of this amelioration of feeling, as 
it will be easier for them to do business with people who have become con- 
vineed that the business men of the town are earnestly seeking the good opinion 
of their country customers. The two classes can come nearer together than be- 
fore, because they will know each other better. 

* * * 

A feature of the lumber trade that has been adopted by Mr. Isherwood ig 
worthy of especial notice. It is nothing new, because it has been practiced by 
numerous up-to-date retail dealers-who seek the best methods to promote their 
trade. The plan. is to go out among the people and find out those who intend 
to build, add to or repair dwellings or other farm or town buildings. When such 
individuals are found the lumber dealer displays an interest in such project, and 
by sympathetic and careful advice and planning assists the builder to carry 
out his undertaking. This involves designs for building, estimate of the material 
tobe used, the quality thereof, as well as the relative costs of the different 
varieties, their adaptabilities and economies. In fact, the yardman sits down 
with his customer and has a friendly and interested talk with him, as if the 


work contemplated were his own. Such a course generally brings the desired 
tesult in sales of lumber or other material, 


Another feature of successful conduct of a yard business is the working out 
of a method to meet the competition of the mail order houses, which has been 
increasing in extent and variety for several years. Mr. Isherwood’s method 
is to meet the mail order prices and deliver the goods—better goods, when that 
is possible, and often it is easy. He makes it a rule to get the order that the 
mail order men are after. He sees the customer, explains the situation to him, 
guarantees the quality of the stuff to be sold, advises when economies in selection 
ean be effected, shows a friendly and interested spirit, and thus secures the 
order. When asked if really he had succeeded in meeting mail order prices 
without loss of profit he emphatically replied that he had. 

* * * 

If this Wisconsin dealer can get such results dealers in other parts of the 
country can do likewise. It is the straight, legitimate way to meet mail order 
competition, and it is to be doubted if there is any other. 


PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR THE SEASON’S TRADE. 


There 1s something inspiring in the approach of spring, the lengthening of the 
days, in the melting influence of the sun; even though the mercury fall to zero in 
the nighttime it is a period of hopefulness, a looking forward, a time for a 
renewal of energy and ambition, of enterprise, of daring and doing. 

Lumbermen partake of the spirit of spring like other mortals, and at the present 
time they are absorbing it in large drafts. And no wonder; for they have been 
more or less in the doldrums for a long time, and are hungry and thirsty for 


something good and nourishing. Moreover, they have reason to take a springlike 
cheerful outlook. 





* * * 


Prospects for the season’s lumber trade are better than they were a year ago. 
Surplus stocks of all the leading kinds of lumber have been exhausted—liquidated, 
so to say. There perhaps never before was a time when the lumber supply was so 
closely aligned with the normal demand as now. This condition has come about, 
first, by careful and economical buying by consumers and retail dealers; second, 
by a restriction of production by manufacturers. It has been a case of forced 
economies in order to avoid loss, and bring the business at both ends within such 
limits as should avoid loss. It was that or bankruptcy, or closing out to avoid 
bankruptcy. Last year this readjustment was an especial feature of the situation. 

When this year opened that the decks had been pretty well eleared was seen. 
Trade in the spring could begin on a new and sounder basis.’ Producers in all 
departments of the lumber industry had made up their minds that they would 
hold prices on the rock bottom that had been established by the law of supply and 
demand. They had even abated their habitual confidence that, given full swing, 
leads to the speculative spirit. 

Owing to the peculiarity of the times they could make no adequate forecast of 
this year’s demand. They simply knew that the surpluses had been well cleared 
away, and that what demand there should be would be for actual consumption. 
With that knowledge they would go into the season’s trade, hold prices steady, 


and make the best of it. 
* * * 


Time and circumstances have helped them to hold to this resolution. The inclem- 
ent winter has reduced any overdoing by the mills, has hampered transportation, 
has prevented consumers or retailers from getting in stocks early in the season. 
In the meantime yard and manufacturers’ supplies have been running low. It 
will be late in the spring before stocks in retail and consumers’ yards can be 
replenished. When supplies begin to move from initial points to destination there 
will be a rush of them. The season will be short and there will be hurry. It then 
will be found that mill stocks are broken. Then the manufacturers will have 
opportunity to put some buckram in prices, which will help them in their deter- 
mination to hold the minimum on rock bottom. Any development of extraordinary 
demand would help the mill operators to maintain the minimum. 

A special reason for a brighter outlook for the lumber trade this year is the 
railroad requirement. This is especially favoring the southern pine, the fir and 
the oak producers. The buying by the railroads and the car builders began last 
December, and then was considered largely an emergency feature, and partly a 
taking advantage of bargain prices. Some thought that after January 1 the call 
would fall off. If there was a lull after the holidays there since has been a revival, 
and now the demand on railroad account is strong and increasing, especially in 
the southern pine field. Some mill operators and their agents declare that not for 
years has there been so strong a call for railroad and cay stuff as now, with no 


rospe its ing off. 
prospect of its falling o i , . 


The export demand for southern pine is another favorable feature. It is strong 
in all the countries that usually resort to this continent for a supply—the West 
Indies, Argentina, and Europe. Foreign stocks seem to have become much depleted. 
If it were not for high ocean rates and the lack of tonnage there would be a 
much heavier movement foreign than there now is, an observation that is 
applicable to the Pacific coast as well as to the southern pine belt. 

There are other reasons why American lumbermen are feeling more cheerful at 
the present time than they did last fall, but future experience can be trusted to 
display them in vivid coloring. Now if producers would but take counsel of the 
past, and keep production within safe limits, they could start on the new basis and 
pursue a course of satisfactory prosperity. ° 





The science of library classification appears to have some difficulty in keeping 
up with the march of the times. Until about the time that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN began its campaign for community development that branch of 
human activity had not been recognized by librarians, but shortly after appeared 
in the periodical indexes under the title of ‘‘City Boosting.’’ In the last 
bulletin of the Chicago Public Library, H. M. Chittenden’s work on ‘‘ Forests 
and Reservoirs in Their Relation to Stream Flow”’ is classified under ‘‘ Mechanical 
Engineering’’ and the proceedings of the American Forestry Association are 
classified under ‘‘ Agriculture and Domestic Animals.’’ While the growing of 
trees has a certain relation to the growing of turnips, it might be considered a 
sufficiently specialized industry tg be entitled to separate recognition, 
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REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








In the country at large demand for lumber has been increasing since the first 
of the year, but the weather has been adverse to distributive delivery and 
extremely cold weather, heavy snows and rains, according to the differences. in 
latitude and storm zones, have hindered, sometimes entirely prevented, production 
and shipments. A result. of this situation has been to limit operations at both 
ends of the business. The spring trade thus has been projected into March to 
a large degree, and the business that should have been spread over the last two 
months must be done hereafter. But this condition should result in a considerable 
rush when the weather shall improve enough to permit it. When the movement 
shall acquire full headway what conditions will become pronounced? 

* * * 

To begin with, it will be found that production has been greatly restricted, 
while at the same time lumber fit for shipment will have been much reduced, 
while assortments and classes of lumber will have become much broken and 
unbalanced. To meet a varied spring requirement at the mills or in the yards 
will be more than usually difficult. Special calls, such as those from the railroads, 
the car works, certain classes of manufacturers, the foreign market and other 
special outlets, have broken up mill and wholesale yard stocks, leaving a residuum 
of uneven, badly assorted supplies. While special demands continue the general 
trade is clamoring for supplies and the demand will become importunate as soon 
as the weather shall become settled enough for trade and transportation move- 
ment. The yard trade, which was quiet and cautious up to the end of last year, 
is still inclined to caution and buying in mixed car lots, but the state of mill 
stocks is such that it is hard work to sort up so as to fill orders as required. 
In the soft wood lines this particularly is the case, while there is a scarcity of 
dry assortments in hardwood lines. On the Pacific coast it may be assumed that 
stocks are more complete than in the rest of the country. 

* * * 

The weather embargo that began the first of the year has covered about all 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains. Repeated snow storms and blizzards 
have covered all the country as far south as northern Texas, the zero line 
running down to the middle of Arkansas, along the line between Tennessee and 
Kentucky and on to the Atlantic ocean. North of that somewhat irregular line 
has been what is called a hard winter; south there have been frequent rains, 
often of the torrential character. In Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota the 
weather has sometimes been so cold, and the storms so severe, that logging has 
been hindered and mill operations have been checked temporarily. Transportation 
in Michigan and Wisconsin also has been hampered seriously. In the South 
frequent rains have stopped woods work and logs could not be hauled to the 
mills. A result has been a reduced lumber cut. All over the country the rail- 
roads have had difficulty in moving trains and handling cars about the gateways 
and terminals, an effect of which has been to bunch and scatter cars where they 
are not wanted, which has caused much complaint of a car scarcity, extending 
from the western mountains to the Atlantic coast. This is a handicap to the early 
starting of the spring trade, and will not change for the better until warm 
weather shall raise the embargo and permit of a redistribution of rolling stock. 
Already there is much complaint of the non-delivery of lumber ordered, and doubt- 
less the insistence on more prompt delivery will intensify as the present month 
advances. A result of this should be to put more life into the lumber trade and 
increased strength into prices, especially, in respect to the latter feature, on 
stocks that can be delivered promptly. Soon the retail dealers will need lumber 
and need it badly, for they have let their stocks run low while assortments have 
been much broken. It seems as if nothing in sight can prevent a timely demand 
and movement of yard stocks within the next two months. 


* * * 

In the general trade a large and active interest now centers in the southern 
pine situation. Indications in the mill stock supply already have been given. 
With the handicap on production that has been experienced, as well as the hin- 
drance to shipments caused by unfavorable weather, there has been a damming 
back of deliveries that must be made good within the coming weeks. That there 
will be a general stir in the southern pine trade in the near future, merely to 
catch up with delayed business, is fairly evident. Reports from the principal 
wholesale markets indorse such a conclusion, and mostly are favorable to an 
active demand throughout the early part of the season. Kansas City reports 
that in the last week in February the heaviest snow storm of the winter in that 
vicinity put an effectual brake on the lumber business. This storm extended to 
the mills in southern Missouri and northern Arkansas, interfering with logging 
and sawing, and stopping orders from country yards. But it was said that there 
had been no weakening in prices on staple kinds of lumber. Dealers are expect- 
ing.a good country trade as a result of benefit to the crops consequent on the 
abundant moisture that has been bestowed on the soil. Special stocks continue 
to be the most pronounced feature of the southwestern market. Buyers for city 
consumption are able to get attractive prices on straight carload lots, though 
such prices do not embrace staple items. Assorted carload orders are still hard to 
place. Often wholesalers refuse to make quotations on such orders, because the 
mills are not in shape to fill them. Delays in shipment on account of the bad 
condition of the railroads are a drawback on guaranties about delivery. Lumber 
is generally wet from snow and rain, which is a hindrance to shipments. Dimen- 
sion sizes perhaps show more strength than any other descriptions of lumber, and 
prices on them are back to quotations last August, before the sag in the market 
occurred. The condition in the Kansas and St. Louis wholesale trade fairly 
reflects conditions all over the territory west of the Mississippi, and to a large 
extent those of the central yellow pine States. At St. Louis operators believe that 
a good spring trade is assured. Inquiry is coming in to that market from all 
classes of consumers, though some of it is merely speculative. Prices are fairly 
firm, which means that they differ in respect to the various kinds. At St. Louis 
the prospects are bright’for a large amount of building during the season now 
beginning. In the Lake Charles district of Louisiana the yellow pine trade con- 
tinues to improve, Sales agents in both Louisiana and Texas declare that inquiry 


is much stronger than it was. In western Texas more yellow pine is being used 
than ever hefore, while many of the purchasing agents of the large railroad 
systems are looking around for car repair material. Bridge timber also is in 
request. Mexican export business is looking up, despite the disturbed state of that 
country. At Beaumont, Tex., improvement is steady, and a. firm tone and con- 
fidence about the spring trade are freely expressed. At that point the export 
movement is declared to be of good volume. At New Orleans a rising demand for 
yard stock is reported from the wholesalers and at the mills, though the volume 
has been kept back by cold weather in the North. But inquiries indicate that 
the demand will be enlarged by the coming of favorable weather. The orders 
received, however, indicate that the lumber is wanted for filling in rather than for 
stocking up. From all northern wholesale points reports indicate that the trade 
is only waiting for spring weather to develop a heavy southern pine movement. 
* * * 

Along the Gulf coast the export trade would be active and large if it were 
not for the prevalence of high freight rates. Advices from Europe indicate that 
stocks on the Continent are relatively short, that being especially the case in 
southern Germany. At Mobile it is reported that generally speaking the export 
business is in better and in more satisfactory form than it had been since the 
panic. The market for sawn timber is fairly stiff, and the market at Pensacola 
is even stronger. Sawed timber is scarce, and most of it is in the hands of 
exporters who contracted for it hefore the season opened. Trade in the West 
Indies has picked up considerably, 16 vessels lately having been in the port of 
Mobile for loads destined for Cuba and Porto Rico. The South American market 
continues steady. 


The mills of Florida generally are well supplied with orders for yellow pine 
lumber, the majority having work enough to keep the mills running 30 days or 
more. Prices are maintained well up to the figures obtained last September, with 
orders plentiful. Buyers are visiting the mills in large numbers, the general 
inquiry being heavier than 10 days to two weeks before this report came to 
hand. Yard orders are increasing. Demand is good for switch ties at $15.50 for 
standards, and $16.50 for merchantable deliverable at port. Production in the 
southeastern section of the yellow pine field is below normal on account of weather 
conditions, there lately having been heavy rains. Cars are getting scarcer, with 
serious probabilities in that particular confronting shippers. There is some 
improvement in the labor situation. 

* * * 

The water movement of North Carolina pine from coast points has been checked 
and hampered seriously by heavy storms. Buyers and manufacturers are apart 
in respect to prices, which has caused some falling off in sales and shipments. 
The call is still strongest on roofers and lumber of the grades and cuts most 
wanted for box manufacture. 


The northern pine trade is showing some awakening from its winter quietude. 
Severe storms, deep snows, drifting and blockading of railroads are hampering 
the northwestern movement seriously. At Cloquet, Minn., shipments lately have 
increased slightly, but the situation in respect to the car supply is very unsatis- 
factory. Reports from the Minnesota Transfer show serious congestion of traffic 
on account of unfavorable weather conditions. A result is that the rush of orders 
in the first half of February has been followed by a slackening of the pace, since 
buyers evidently have decided to wait until the lumber can be shipped before 
hurrying forward their orders. At Chicago demand throughout the market field 
is stirring into renewed life. Stocks are comparatively scarce at secondary points, 
and it is difficult to deliver lumber from wholesale yards on account of the partial 
tieup of traffic by storms and snow blockades. The underlying conditions of the 
northern pine trade are good, and as soon as spring shall fairly come there will 
be a healthy movement from initial supply points. What is true of northern pine 
is also so of hemlock, a lumber that is being held firmly for prices. 

* * * 

On the north Pacific coast producers and shippers are much encouraged by the 
outlook. Demand for fir is increasing and prices are firm at Puget Sound and 
Grays Harbor mills. There is a better condition in respect to fir and cedar. Red 
cedar shingles are showing improvement in demand and prices, the latter stand- 
ing at $1.50 for stars and $1.83 a thousand at the mills. There is a good inquiry 
from the East for both lumber and shingles. The call for railroad material con- 
tinues a notable feature of business. Conditions at Portland, Ore., are like those 
in the other Coast districts. All tide water shippers complain of lack of tonnage 
and high charter rates. In the Inland Empire the western pine and the Idaho 
white pine market continue to develop strength. A general advance of prices 
is expected as the season advances. No. 4 boards in western pine are reported 
scarce, with a big demand for that kind. Further decreases of production are 
predicted unless the market shall develop extraordinary strength. At San Fran- 
cisco the tone of the market is pronounced healthy. Receipts of fir and redwood 
at that port by water are about normal. The prices are $12 a thousand delivered 
at San Francisco and $12.50 at southern California points. Rain is badly needed 
in California to assure good crops. Building is active in the interior of the State. 

* * * 

In the hardwood lines a shortage of dry lumber has been developing for some 
time, and it is becoming more pronounced under the influence of wet weather in the 
South. There is a large and urgent demand for manufacturers’ thicknesses and 
qualities, with a strong requirement for the lower grades. Quarter sawed oak is 
doing better than last year, an example of the flow of demand for this cut of 
lumber that usually follows an ebb. The call for plain red and white oak and car 
and railroad oak is strong at all river valley points. Continued wet weather is 
reducing the cut of the mills, since logs can not be taken out of the woods, or 
transported to the mills on account of the embargoed state of the railroads and 
the scarcity of cars. On this’ account the cut is curtailed greatly. In the North 
fierce and prolonged winter weather is checking business, but prospects are good, 
There is a general shortage of mill sto¢ks in the northern producing field, 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Thirty officials and employees of the National Cash Regis- 
Dayton, Ohio, were indicted on charges of crim- 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law by a special 

at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 22. 


ter Co., of 
inal 
federal grand jury 

The Illinois workmen's compensation law becomes effective 
May 1, 1912. 

A State women of 
paign of cducation for good roads will be 
March 16. 


convention of Illinois to open a cam- 


held at Chicago 





That all the 11,000,000 Hebrews of the whole world will 
be on American soil within the next century was the pre- 
diction of Sheriff Julius Harburger, in an address before 
delegates from all parts of the country gathered at New 


York City February 25 for the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Free Israel. 

The total valuation of upper Wisconsin agricultural wealth 
is $2,750,000,000, a gain of 200 per cent in 10 years, accord- 
ing to B. G. Packer, Wisconsin Commissioner of Immigration. 


Sons of 


There are 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres of cutover land 
in this upper district open for settlement. 
The consolidation of the Public Health and Marine Hos- 


pitals, the vital statistics of the Census Department and the 
Bureau of Chemistry into one federal bureau of health and 
the federal control of hospitals was urged by the Nation's 
leading physicians at the eighth annual conference of the 
American Medical Association at Chicago this week. 
lutions recommending that a fifth, or hospital, year be added 
to medical college courses were adopted. 

‘Lhe 


reports 





Reso- 


industrial insurance commission 
from employers under the work- 
Up to February 1 the commission 
had paid $57,529 to injured workmen and had appropriated 
approved claims, $62,716. thus 
accident fund. 


Washington State 
$428,057 collected 


men's compensation law. 


reserve for 


in the 


leaving 





Assemblyman CC. W. Phiilips. of Rochester, has introduced 
an amendment to the New York constitution, giving the 
court of appeals power to pass upon the constitutionality of 
important legislation before it is enacted into statute. 

Al Reeves, a New York theatrical starting a 
“votes for acters’ movement. He declares an actor is gen 
erally on the road on election day and so loses his vote. 


man, is 


President Darius Miller, of the Burlington System, attrib 
utes to trespassing the blame for a majority of the deaths 
that railroads of the United States last year, 
and urged drastic laws to remedy these conditions in a per- 
sonal letter to the governors of 13 

setween 400 and 500 Illinois corporations have failed 
to make their annual report to the Secretary of State, as 
required by law, and are in danger of having their charters 


occurred on 


states. 


canceled. More than 500 foreign corporations, admitted to 


do business in the State, are in similar peril. 


Auditor General Fuller says the railroads of Michigan 
have paid the State in taxes during the last five years 
$19,162,000, 

Miss Grace Anna Lewis, naturalist, one of America’s 


foremost scientific women, died at Media, Pa., February 25, 
aged 90 years. 

I. W. Fitzgerald, of Washington, D. C., secretary of the 
National Builders’ & Inspectors’ Association, reports that 
during a normal year the people of the United States ex- 
pend nearly $360,000,000 in fire departments, water and 
such protection and pay the insurance companies $195,000, 
000 in premiums in return for $95,000,000 in paid losses. 


Last year 1,450 people were burned or killed and 5,660 
severely injured in fires. 

The 127,500 acres eliminated from the Moapa National 
Forest in Nevada by President Taft December 8, 1911, will 


be thrown open to settlement May 7. 


The Old Dominion steamer Madison was sunk, 22 sailing 
and steam vessels were swept ashore and three mud scows 
carried to sea during the along the 
February 21. 


gale coast of Virginia 

Frank Hines, Halifax, N. S., left 
New York February 28 on his way back to Nain, Labrador, 
whence he started April 2, 1910, on a 15,000 mile walk 
for a $5,000 prize. He is eieven days ahead of his sched- 
ule, having covered 13,009 miles. 


amateur pedestrian, of 


The Rey. Dr. Madison C. Peters, who has been experi 
menting with the sale of groceries and vegetables at cost 
price to New York tenement dwellers, is so strongly con- 
vinced of the suceess of this work that he plans the or- 


ganization of a formal corporation to carry on in a larger 


way .ue job of getting food from producer to consumer. 
Washineton. 

President Taft February 22 informed Congress that he 
did not approve of Postmaster General Hitchcock's sugges- 
tion that the Government buy and operate all telegraph lines 
as an adjunct of the postal system. 


Gen. Pedro Nel Ospina, Colombian minister to the United 


States, was recalled by the Colombian Government February 
22 as a result of his notifying the State Department that 
the visit to Colombia of Secretary of State Knox would 
be inopportune, 





. Mobile, 


President Taft, speaking at the peace meeting of the 
Navy League at Washington on February 23, expressed the 
hope that the present Congress would authorize the con- 
struction of two battleships. 

The annual report of Fish Commissioner George M. Bowers 
states that the pearl mussels from the shells of which but- 
tons are manufactured in large quantities in Illinois, Iowa, 


and neighboring Mississippi River States, are threatened 
with extinction. This may result in dredging regulations 


to prevent undue waste and destruction of the mussels. 

A bill providing a permanent form of government for the 
Panama Canal Zone and prescribing regulations for the con- 
duct of the great waterway is being completed in the Inter- 
state and Foreign Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 


Commerce 


Value of the exports of cottonseed oil of the United States 
has increased from $2,608,212 in 1885 to $21,839,157 in 
1911, according to the report of the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Board of Food and Dairy Inspection has decided that 
olive oil only can be branded as sweet oil. 

The committee on Banking and Currency this week will 
begin an inquiry into the affairs of the “money trust” 
under ‘the authority of the Pujo resolution passed by the 
IJouse February 24 by a vote of 207 to 8. 

The employment of letter carriers to take the census and 
that it be taken every 5 instead of 10 years was urged by 
Kk. Dana Durand, director of the United States Census 
Bureau in Washington, in an address at Philadelphia Febru- 
ary 24 to the members of the City Club. 

The Postal Telegraph Co. has filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., alleging that it is compelled to pay unrea- 
sonable charges to the Western Union for delivering messages 
beyond the Postal’s lines. 

President Taft February 22 approved and forwarded to 
Congress the report of the commission on second class mail 
matter, recommending that the rate on magazines 
and newspapers be raised from 1 cent to 2 cents a pound. 


postal 
Recd, of Missouri, introduced a resolu- 
in the Senate February 26 asking for an investigation 
the election of Senator Du Pont, of Delaware. 

Naval 


Senator James A. 
tion 
into 
vessels of the 

regular 

wireless 


Hereafter all 
required to send “position 
reach of a naval station. 
expects by this method to be 
any merchant 

Cyrus E. Wood, newly appointed American minister to 
Portugal, sailed February 24 on the George Washington. 


Department will be 
reports” when within 
The Naval Department 
able to give immediate aid to 


vessel in distress. 


Alaska’s chief needs in the order of importance, according 
to Governor Walter FE. Clark to the Senate Committee on 
Territories, are: Railroad construction, opening of coal 
lands, regulation of fisheries, new mining laws, bank laws, 


registration of marriages, deaths and births, compulsory 
education and revision of the civil and criminal codes. 


The Rivers and Harbors Board of the War Department is 
considering the advisability of constructing a canal across 


Florida. ‘Lhe report of the army engineers who made an 
investigation states that the shipping which would use 
the waterway would not be sufficient to justify its con- 


struction. 
The House of Representatives 
fortifications appropriation bill. 


February 27 passed the 

During July, August and September, 1911, 201 persons 
were killed and 4,283 injured in train accidents, according 
to Accident Bulletin No. 41, issued by the Interstate Com- 
Commission February 27. This was an increase of 
130 killed and an increase of 391 injured as compared with 
the corresponding quarter of 1910. 

The total value of imports into the Philippine Islands 
during 1911 amounted to $49,833,722, as compared with 
$37,067,630 for 1910. There was an increase in customs 
revenues of nearly $1,000,000 and in internal revenue of 
more than $1,500,000 during 1911. 

The fact that rates of the American Express Co. are 
substantially three times the firstclass freight rates of 
railroads February 27 at the investigation by 
Commissioner Lane into the rates and methods of express 


merce 


developed 


companies instituted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
Senator Gardner, of Maine, February 26 introduced a 


bill under which the Government would take over the prop- 
erties of express companies and operate them as a part of 
the postal extending the to the rural de- 
livery. 


service, service 

Secretary of War Stimson February 28 heard arguments 
for and against increasing the flow of water from Take 
Michigan through the Chicago drainage canal, 

The Court February 28 annulled an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission reducing certain class 
freight rates from New Orleans to Montgomery, Selma and 
Ala., and to Pensacola, Fla. ‘The Court declared 
Congress never intended to clothe the Commission with the 
wide authority it has assumed. 


A new row has started in the Department of Agriculture 
and Secretary of Agriculture Wilson may resign. 


Commerce 





FOPEIEN. 

Maurice Tabuteau, aviator, February 23 at Pau, France, 
broke the world’s record for a two hours’ flight by covering 
141 miles, 640 yards. Tabuteau held the old record, estab- 
lished January 24 at Pau, when he flew 127 miles. 





The Supreme Court of France, in a case against the Amer- 
ican consular agent at Lille, France, recently ruled that a 
diplomatic capacity precludes arrest but not trial. 

The new Government of China has decided that the coun- 
try shall hereafter be officially styled “tthe Great Republic 
of China,’ the word ‘great’ intended to include Tibet, 
Turkestan, Mongolia and Manchuria. 

Secretary Knox and his party on board the cruiser Wash- 
ington, which left Florida recently for a visit to the repub- 
lics of Central and South America, arrived at Colon, 
Panama, February 27, and were cordially welcomed. 

In an ultimatum sent to the Dutch Government February 
26, Provisional President Sun Yat Sen, of China, states 
that an attack on Java would be begun if the indemnity 
demanded for the killing of three Chinese, said to have been 
attacked without provocation by Dutch soldiers, is not paid. 

Dr. Karl Steiniger February 27 was -elected the first 
mayor of Greater Berlin, which has a population of nearly 
3,300,000. 

Mexican rebels took possession of Juarez February 27 and 
plan to capture the city of Chihuahua. 

The Madrid rejected the demand of 
in the settle- 
has made a 


Government has 
Irance that Spain surrender Cabo de Agua, 
ment of Spain's position in Morocco, and 
counter proposition. 

The German Patents Court rejected the Wright Bros.’ 
claim that they are entitled to a monopoly of aeroplane pat- 
ents in Germany. 

The Paraguayan Government has called all the available 
troops to Asuncion, fearing an attack by the rebels. 

Rodolfo Chiari, acting President of Panama, is intro- 
ducing economies in the administration of affairs which are 
expected to reduce the expenditures more than $600,000 
yearly. 

As a result of serious charges of Haytian aid to the revo- 
lutionists at Monte Christi, Santo Domingo has demanded 
absolute neutrality on the part of the Government of Hayti 
in the revolt now under way to Santo Domingo. 


A semiofficial note was published at Paris February 27 
in which it was stated that France is ready to cooperate 
with other powers to bring about a peaceful settlement of 
the war between Turkey and Italy. 

The minister of Hayti in Paris sent a note to the press 
stating that the reports of war were false and that all was 
peaceable on the island. 

Christianity will be publicly recognized in Japan as a 
result of a conference of religions just held at Tokio. 

Thirty-two of the passengers and crew were drowned by 
the foundering of the steamer Delivranio, a government ves- 
sel plying on the Kwango river on the borders of the Bel- 
gian Kongo, February 26. 

A school to train students in tropical agriculture is to 
be established on the Island of Trinidad under the auspices 
of the British colonial authorities. 


General Hellebaut, Belgian minister of war, resigned 
February 23. Premier De Brouqueville will take the war 
portfolio temporarily and push the army reorganization 
scheme. 


The Russian minister of agriculture February 24 intro- 
duced a bill in the Duma providing for the granting of 
$60,000 for the purpose of examining into the merits of 
agricultural machinery construction in Canada, England. 
Germany, Austria and Sweden. 


A mass meeting of the Nationalist party, attended by 50 
members of the Duma, was held at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
February 22, to protest against the attitude of the United 
States in denouncing the Russo-American treaty of 1832. 


Jules Vedrines, French aviator, is preparing in conjune- 
tion with Dr. Charcot, the celebrated French explorer, an 
expedition to the South pole, the last 1,250 miles of which 
is to be covered by aeroplane. They will start in two years. 

The British Government February 28 acknowledged fail- 
ure to settle the dispute between the coal owners and 
miners. ° 

Italian warships February 25 sank two Turkish warships 
in the port of Beirut, Asiatic Turkey. The report that the 
warships had bombarded the town was denied by Italy. 
France and Great Britain have dispatched warships to 
Beirut to protect their interests there. Italian warships 


seized the British steamship Rescuer at Trepani. It is 
charged the Britisher had a contraband of war on board 


destined for the Turks. 

Eladio Victoria, who was elected December 28, 1911, 
took the oath February 27 as President of Santo Domingo 
for a term of six years. 

As a result of repeated attacks by Christians on Moham- 
medans in the Island of Crete and the activity of the revo- 
lutionary union committee, France, Great Britain and Rus. 
sia will increase their naval forces stationed there, 
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Without as yet any congressional investigation of the 
influence of the so called ‘‘money trust’’ on banking 
and the financing of big industries, railroads and other 
large undertakings, the people in close touch with such 
relations are becoming imbued with the opinion that 
our defective banking system has much to do with the 
concentration of the quantitative money power, first in 
the central reserve cities, and finally in the hands of a 
group of New York bankers who use it for high finance 
and speculation on Wall Street, with a reflex detriment 
to the general business of the country. A late issue of 
the Commercial West editorially expressed the view that 
the method in vogue of pyramiding bank reserves in 
the centers for such deposits tends to encourage and 
foster speculation to unwise activity and manipulation of 
market prices. We quote: 

Much of the criticism that is heaped on Wall Street 
will, if we honestly and carefully trace the cause, be 
laid at our own doors to a considerable extent; for we 
persistently permit a banking system that encourages 
this very thing. The custom of paying 2 per cent on 
bank balances, which represent a part of the reserve of 
the country bank, is the chief source of weakness. This 
2 per cent induces the country banker to transfer a 
part of his reserve to the reserve agent, and the reserve 
agent retains the necessary part of the deposit and trans- 
fers the balance to the central reserve city nearest at 
hand; and the central reserve city, in turn, after re- 
taining the necessary reserve on that deposit, sends the 
balance to New York. Hence it will be seen that the re- 
serves in this transaction are practically pyramided; for 
the whole transaction is based on a part of the reserve 
of the country bank, that can draw on it at any time. 

Thus the paper quoted concludes that the accumula- 
tion of credit at the East furnishes a basis for market 
manipulation, and thus far the control of the issuance 
of securities and the organization and domination of rail- 
road companies and industrial corporations that because 
of their magnitude and financial power at times become 
a menace to the public welfare. 

; * * * 


The same journal, pursuing the subject further, de- 
clares that little attention, comparatively, has been de- 
voted to the subject of marketing corporate securities, and 
asks, ‘‘Does not the remedy lie in the decentralization 
of power, which is concentrated by our unscientific bank- 
ing system and reserve provisions in the hands of the 
larger interests of New York? If so, is it not wise to 
strike at this evil through a modification of our banking 
system and not by special legislation?’’ 

Hence it is concluded by the thoughtful business men 
of the country as well as the bankers that something 
should be done to check the tendency to centralization 
of power over the issuing and marketing of corporate 
securities. One thing, which in importance is para- 
mount to any other, is that the banking system should 
be adjusted so that there could be a free market for 
securities as against the monopoly of the market by the 
concentrated power to manipulate and rig the market to 
suit the designs of certain underwriters and groups of 
issue controllers. It is widely held that the proposed 
Aldrich -banking law will effect this result, a measure 
that is strongly advocated by a majority of the banks of 
the country, and perhaps a majority of the business 
men. 

The Commercial West sums up the matter in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

A free market and judicious Government supervision 
and control of our interstate corporations along reason- 
able lines, with an adequate publicity requirement, so 
far as earnings, assets and liabilities are concerned, would 
go much farther toward the solution of our trust and 
corporation problems than anything else that has been 
suggested. This would leave the question of market 
values to the judgment of the individual, who is afforded 
all the necessary information relative to honest manage- 
ment and earning power, and to the financial standing of 
the corporation, on which to base his judgment. Fur- 
thermore, this would be along the lines of the least 
possible interference with corporate management, and 
with the most effective control. 

* * * 

With the close of February reviewers of business con- 
ditions of the country generally concluded that there 
had not been much change from those that prevailed in 
January, except that there had been a seasonable en- 
largement of trade in some departments, though retail 
buyers and factory consumers were still pursuing the 
policy of taking over such goods and materials as they 
needed for the time being, or the near future. This 
showed that conservatism was still in command, and 
there had been no rise of prices sufficient to induce 
forward buying as a means of forestalling further ad- 
vances. One prominent eastern reviewer~late in the 
month said that general business sentiment was slowly 
improving, with a persistent tendency but without en- 
thusiasm, which was a guarded statement that nearly neu- 
tralized any force in it that might have been intended. 
It was said that there was more activity in the East 
than in the West, but since this utterance emanated 
from New York the insular coloring of it can be ac- 
counted for. This eastern authority, however, admitted 
that the tone, even in the West, had been ‘‘ bettering 
all the time.’’ All reviewers and localized reports con- 


tinue to repeat that fundamental or basic—as the term, 


is alternately use—conditions are sound, and that the 
country is only awaiting yeasonable assurances before 
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going ahead. The investors and speculators in corporate 
securities continue to distrust and deplore the political 
situation as a deterrent of business, and the managers 
and promoters for big business generally take the same 
attitude. Without doubt those departments of business 
that depend upon expansion of credit, and the large use 
of capital and bonded issues for means to carry for- 
ward enterprises, are hampered by the inactivity of stock 
markets and the close scrutiny of bond issues as objects 
of investment. Yet what are called basic or fundamental 
conditions for doing business are pronounced good; that 
is, the small and medium capacity manufacturers and 
traders are finding a steady though moderately moving 
market. The wants of 95,000,000 people are being sup- 
plied, and besides our foreign exports are making a 
large showing. Our credit abroad is therefore bulking 
large, and besides Europe is borrowing money from and 
taking gold out of the accumulations of the United 
States. 
* * * 

The easy condition of the money market is a matter 
of general comment. At Chicago, the great interior 
banking center, it is declared that this is the most 
obvious flaw in the situation. Last week big increases 
in bank clearings did not prevent deposits from showing 
unusual accumulations. Influences that usually stiffen 
discounts seemed to have had no effect during February. 
Lenders importuned borrowers until the rate got below 
31% per cent, whereas 4 per cent is commonly regarded as 
the minimum ‘rate for profitable banking. However, 
there was a steady absorption of bonds in volume larger 
than last year in February. 

* * * 


According to one competent authority, railroad earn- 
ings in February on western railroads made a favorable 
comparison with earnings in February, 1911, though owing 
to the zero weather and heavy snows in some parts of 
the Middle West and Southwest in January freight 
movement that should have been accomplished in that 
month was projected over into February. Up to the 
last week in February car loading showed gains ranging 
all the way from 5 to 20 per cent. In the last month 
there have been alternate thaws and frosty blizzards, 
and it is probable that final reports for February will 
make a less favorable exhibit than was thought probable 
up to the middle of the month. 

* * * 


Reports from the iron and steel markets during Feb- 
ruary were much mixed and conflicting. The general 
tendency was to increased activity and output in respect 
to both descriptions of product, but the independent 
companies seemed to have the better of the United 
States Steel Corporation in respect to the acquirement 
of. contracts; but altogether there was a declining 
tendency in prices on account of such competition. Last 
week’s Iron Age stated that the tendency to lower prices 
for finished steel products continued, and the question 
before the trade was as to whether prices were to sag 
back to the level from which they were lifted in No- 
vember and December. However, it must be considered 
that relatively little was done at the assumed higher 
range of prices declared late last year, and consequently 
an admitted recession by $1 to ¢2 a ton would be more in 
name than in fact. This puts the business back to about 
where it was in the two months ending last year, the 
same thing that has occurred in other commodities. It is 
thought that the weakness that has developed during the 
winter in a measure may be attributed to the backset 
that the business experienced during the severe cold 
spell in January. The car situation has been a serious 
problem in a number of districts, and the breaking of 
blockades at the terminals of a number of important 
systems required effort for several weeks following 
the weather embargo. Within a week tremendous storms 
and cold weather have occurred over a large part of the 
Middle West, extending far south in territory where 
wild weather usually prevails after the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Steel Corporation stocks of pig iron have steadily 
been reduced, even with the blowing in of additional 
furnaces. About 10,000 carloads have lately been under 
negotiation. 

* * * 

Rail breakages in recent zero weather have been frequent 
and have accentuated the demand for heavier sections and 
lower carbon steel. There are indications that both of 
these changes will be made in high class rails that are 
to be used in the colder latitudes. In respect to recent 
rail orders it is stated that the Great Northern rail 
order, given out some time ago, has been increased to 
71,000 tons. The Twin City Rapid Transit Railroad has 
bought 4,400 tons, and the Clinton & Oklahoma West- 
ern Railway 3,500 tons. These orders are in addition 
to those placed during the preceding weeks of the year. 

* * * 


The pig iron markets up to the close of last week 
were reported by the Iron Age as exceedingly dull, with 
no. immediate prospect of significant activity. At the 
same time steel men in the Pittsburgh district are re- 
ported to be saying that the situation is encouraging, 
and that the trade has done better in February than was 
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expected, though the trade has been spotty, consumers 
changing their minds over night. On the whole, how- 
ever, the steel trade is said to be working better than 
the general public realizes, since most of the mills are 
running at their top capacity, and better than they have 
for two years. Jobbers are reporting that mills are get- 
ting behind with their shipments of plates, sheets and 
bars, and consequently there is a revival of buying 
from the warehouse merchants. Prices in all cases are 
said to be firmer than for some time, due to several 
heavy contracts recently placed. 

* * * 


The savings banks of the State of New York hold 
larger aggregate resources than at any previous time in 
their history. According to figures shown in a state- 
ment giving the condition of the savings institutions, as 
reported by them on January 1, last, to Superintendent 
George C. Van Tuyl, of the state banking department, 
banks to the number of 140 showed total resources at the 
time named of $1,780,862,290, a gain in comparison with 
the total on January 1, 1911, of $85,211,497. The amount 
due depositors shows a gain of $76,181,954, the total on 
January 1, 1912, having been $1,619,115,648. Almost 
3,000,000 persons held accounts. There was a gain in the 
total amount deposited during the year of $32,434,718, 
while the withdrawals increased only $9,016,832. The 
amount of interest paid and credited to depositors shows 
a gain for the same period of $2,138,530. 

The unsatisfactory condition and service of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad system of Michigan have been the 
cause of much complaint by shippers, including lum- 
bermen. Within recent time Saginaw Valley men have 
united in a protest against the management of the sys- 
tem, and have taken measures to seek relief from state 
authorities. The late election of Newman Erb as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the lines, it is hoped, 
will result in a change for the better in traffic and 
general service conditions. Mr. Erb is a large holder 
of Pere Marquette preferred stock, and it is believed 
that he has added to his holdings considerably within 
recent time. Mr. Erb recently made an inspection tour 
over the system in order to ascertain just what are the 
grounds of complaint made by the shippers. He is re- 
ported to have said: ‘‘If any drastic measures have to 
be adopted to improve conditions I shall immediately put 
them in force.’’ But he remarked that the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad was not the only line operating in Michi- 
gan to show poor earnings during the last year. ‘‘ All 
the roads,’’ he said, ‘‘with a large amount of local 
traffic are feeling the effect of the laws of the State. 
Taxes are too high and rates too low. In fact, there is 
no other portion of the country where the raiiroads get 
so little return for their work. For every dollar’s 
worth of revenue from freight carried 7 cents has to be 
paid to the State in taxes. I shall use my influence to 
remedy these conditions as far as possible, by educat- 
ing the people up to the point of seeing that the com- 
pany can not make money as long as there is any an- 
tagonism on the part of the legislature and the general 
public.’’ It is to be feared that Mr. Erb has taken a big 
job on his hands if he expects to dictate the fiscal policy 
of Michigan or advance freight rates. The people and the 
business men have become habituated to the 2-cent fare 
and like it. Low rates have added greatly to local travel, 
and shippers will fight for lower rather than higher 
rates. Besides, the new executive has not started right 
in threatening to force the sovereign State of Michigan 
to his views concerning taxes and traffic rates. During 
the last calendar year the Pere Marquette has expended 
upward of $2,000,000 in revision of grades, double 
tracking 47 miles of main line, adding 25 miles of sid- 
ing and passing tracks, new roundhouses, in enlarging 
machine shops, building many steel bridges and making 
other important improvements. It also bought during the 
year 60 locomotives and added to its passenger equip- 
ment, altogether involving a total expenditure of more 
than $3,000,000. This development work has only just 
been completed, so that the company has not yet reaped 
the benefit thereof. Besides, during the improvement 
work traffic was moved under difficulties (as patrons 
know to their discomfort and loss), involving expensive 
delays and added transportation costs (to the patrons 
as well as the company). Mr. Erb now says that it may 
confidently be expected that the turn of the tide with 
respect’ to this property is at hand, and the results of 
operation from now forward will approach the normal 
ratio of operating cost, with a corresponding surplus 
of earnings in line with neighboring roads. 

* * * 

During January more than 30,000 acres of land in 
Montana and Oregon were recommended by the United 
States Geological Survey for designation as enterable 
under the Enlarged (320-acre) Homestead Act, and 
23,097 acres previously designated under this act were 
reported to the secretary of the irterior as not enterable 
and canceled as such, detailed examination having shown 
the lands to be susceptible of irrigation. The total area 
on January 3], 1912, which had been classified by the 
survey as enterable under the Enlarged Homestead Act 
was 190,476,956 acres. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


With a coal market of a character that. depends al- 
most entirely upou weather conditions and with 
weather making radical changes almost daily, the 
status of the coal market is absolutely undefinable. 
There have been times not uncommonly, when the market 
has made sudden changes, jumping up or down in 10 
or even 25-cent notches, but these transitions have 
usually been only in the one direction, the market 
either callapsing or kiting. The peculiarity of the 
present situation is that these extreme fiuctuations 
oscillate both ways, so that conditions three days ahead 
can not be forecast with any degree of success. 

On the whole, the market for western coals has 
tended to sag during the last week for the domestic 
grades. Each recurring storm checks the drooping 
tendency by a violent jerk upward, but shining sun 
and meiting snows bring back the reverse conditions. 
‘the statistical situation is changed but slightly from 
that of a week ago, unless it is that interruptions to 
mining have been greater on account of the inability 
ot the railroads to furnish cars. But western pro- 
dueers have been just a little readier to dispose of 
the domestic sizes and, to encourage buying, conces- 
sions have at times been made during the last few 
days. Carterville domestic lump, which had been gen- 
erally held at about $2 mines, glided down to $1.75 
and in some instances still lower prices were named. 
Standard grades of Franklin County and Harrisburg 
lump, however, are holding at $2, though premiums 
avove that quotations are rare. 

Other grades of bituminous coal show little if any 
change in quotation. There is not the spectacular 
buying of large lots of steam coal that was noticeable 
a week or ten days ago, but there is a place for all the 
coal which the western mines are able to get out, 
especially so since mine operations have been seriously 
and constantly interrupted. Western screenings are 
selling at from $2.15 to $1.25 mines and mine run at 
about $1.85 mines or a little less. 

Of the eastern bituminous products, splint has been 
coming in rather more freely than the market re- 
quires, so that prices are inclined to weakness, or at 
least to resist any upward tendencies. Hocking holds 
firm and unchanged at $1.50 mines or $3.15 Chicago 
to the regular trade, though premiums to $3.25 or 
even $3.40 Chicago, have been numerous when buyers 
have had to go out of the beaten pata for coal. In 
regard to all domestic grades of coal it has been a 
common practice for the shipper to exact a premium 
from the chance or temporary buyer and to sell his 
regular customers at prices as close to buying price as 
he could, even taking losses at times when he had to 
buy in the open market the coal for his customers. 
Pocahontas and New River are not arriving in exces- 
sive quantities, or not even up to the present needs, 
and consequently the market is firm to strong at about 
$1.25 mines or $3.30, Chicago, for mine run, and $2.25 
to $2.35 mines or $4.30 to $4.40 Chicago for lump and 
egg. 


Eastern bituminous coals, moreover, are just now 
somewhat more sensitive than western coals, not by 
way of wide fluctuations but in the matter of uncer- 
tainty of supply. The situation will be improved if the 
impending coal strike in Great Britain is averted and 
by the time this appears in print that issue may be 
determined. As it is at this writing, that strike in 
Great Britain, were it to occur, would result in a de- 
mand for American coal for foreign account so great 
that shipments to the West would have to be largely 
curtailed. Another possibility about which coalmen 
are talking is that there may be a strike of some 
tenacity in the anthracite regions but only a temporary 
shutdown in the bituminous regions. Should that sur- 
mise prove correct, there would be a stronger east- 
ward current of eastern bituminous coals to take the 
place of anthracite, leaving comparatively little for 
westward shipment, one grade displacing another tem- 
porarily, as geographical conditions would suggest. 

As the coal trade enters the final month of the coal 
season, the question whether or not there is to be a 
general strike of the coal miners April 1 of course be- 
comes more acute. It is the question that is upper- 
most in the mind of most coal men. And the uncer- 
tainty that exists is proving a sad handicap to present 
business. For it often takes several weeks, with the 
coal traffic in its present congested state, for coal ship- 
ments from mines to reach destination, and with no 
line on conditions which may then. exist the shipper 
would naturally undertake great hazards in ordering 
coal forward, unless he has orders upon which he can 
absolutely rely. There is a growing disposition among 
wholesalers to let the market alone until some strike 
news of a determining character is known. It is likely 
that within a few days another conference of the 
operators and miners of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania will be held to resume negotia- 
tions for a wage agreement, but little prospect is held 
out that anything decisive will be immediately arrived 
at. The trade may therefore merely grope its way 
in the dark for a few days longer. 

Under this stressful condition the dealers are gener- 
ally pursuing their let-alone policy. A moderate num- 
ber of rush orders reach the shippers from the retail 
merchants, but the *business is far from active, far 
less active, in fact, than the situation might be sup- 
posed to demand. There is no new explanation. But 
the large quantity of coal in transit seems to be the 
influence that is chilling to new trade. When the 
weather moderates the railroads make a little progress 

















in clearing up the tracks, but recurring snows put 
transportation back to its worst. 

The continued dullness of the anthracite trade in 
the West may be intensified in part by the fact that 
normally a reduction of 50 cents is due April 1. In 
the event of a strike that reduction can scarcely be 
expected to be made, present prices probably con- 
tinuing at least until the mine suspension is ended. 
But the merchants are taking the cautious course, as 
a rule, and limiting purchases to absolute requirements. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


CASE WHERE BOOM COMPANY NOT ENTITLED TO 
LEVY TOLLS. 

In an action of replevin by a lumber company against a 
boom company to recover posession of logs which the boom 
company claimed the right to hold under a lien, the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota affirms a judgment in favor of 
the lumber company, holding that the evidence sustained a 
finding that no contract, express or implied, existed between 
the plaintiff and defendant for the handling, sorting and 
delivering of the plaintiff's logs during the years 1905 and 
1906. The court distinguishes the case from others by the 
tacts that the plaintiff not only requested no service, but 
expressly notified the defendant that it would resist the 
collection of any charges for services or the use of the de- 
fendant’s works. ‘The plaintiff stood strictly on its claimed 
right to float its logs, unobstructed, down the stream to their 
destination. The element of assent to or voluntary accept- 
ance of service was wholly lacking. It further appeared 
that it was impracticable for the plaintiff to drive its logs 
in brails or booms, and that, because its logs were mingled 
with others in the drive, the defendant would not open its 
boom and let the plaintiff's logs through. But the plaintiff 
did not depend upon the defendant's service in sorting its 
logs and delivering them into sack booms; but, independ- 
ently of the defendant’s works, the plaintiff was provided 
with ample boomage to catch its logs floating in the river 
and to hold and deliver them at their destination, and did 
so catch them. The defendant was not authorized by chap- 
ter 221 of the General Laws of Minnesota of 1889, as 














amended by chapter 89 of 1905, to levy tolls on logs passing 
throvgh its sorting works located in the Rainy Lake River, 
it not having been requested by the owner to drive, handle, 
or sort such logs, or authorized so to do by reason of the 
fact that such logs were impeding the main drive-—Namakan 
Lumber Co. vs. Rainy Lake River Boom Corporation, 132 
N. W. R. .259: 





SHIPMENT. PROVISION SUBJECT TO WAIVER BY 
_PURCHASERS. 


A firm engaged in the lumber export business made a 
contract to purchase lumber from a lumber company, the 
contract containing the stipulation: “Shipments to be made 
as steamer room for the desired ports becomes available.” 
Not all of the lumber purchased by the firm under the 
contract having been delivered, suit was instituted against 
the lumber company for the recovery of the damages alleged 
to have been sustained by reason thereof. In defense it 
was contended that the company was under no obligation to 
make any shipment of lumber until it had been advised that 
the firm had obtained steamer room for same, that no such 
advice was ever given, and consequently that the com- 
pany was never placed in default. But the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi holds otherwise—that the provision of the 
contract quoted was for the benefit of the firm, which, of 
course, could be, and under the evidence was, waived by 
the firm.—William Foerster & Co. v. Faulk Christian Lumber 
Co., 56 So. R. 162. 


LIABILITY OF ONE SELLING TIMBER TWICE. 


A company which had sold to one Osburn the timber 
on a tract of land thereafter gave to other parties a 
warranty deed to the property. Osburn had not recorded 
his contract, but thereafter he removed the timber. The 
Supreme Court of Washington holds that the company was 
liable to the grantees in the deed for a breach of warranty. 
It says that if the trespass had been made by some one 
not authorized by the company, it was apparent that the 
company would not have been liable. But the company had, 
by a contract previously entered into, authorized Osburn 
to go upon the land and do what was done. Wherefore, the 
court concludes that the act of Osburn by authority of 
the company was a breach of the warranty of the deed.— 
Thomas vy. West & Wheeler (Inc.), 116 Pac. R. 1074. 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THREE. 

There was three that set on the deacon seat that night 
in the Ryerson camp, 

By a crippled stove that was red with heat, by the 
light of a smoky lamp; 

The wolf of Winter was at the door—we could hear 
his frosty whine; 

An’ they set an’ thought an’ they set an’ swore—an’ 
I had some thoughts of mine. 


In a lumber camp, be it near or far, wherever the 
land may lay, 

You’re a shut-up thing in the woods, you are, an’ the 
world is far away; 

You are buried deep as the snow lies, too, on the tote- 
road an’ the sod, 

An’ the world of men is as far from you, is as far 
from you as God. 


They will let you work, they will let you eat, they will 
give you chuck an’ drink, 

You may set at night on the deacon seat in some smoky 
shack an’ think; 

But the things you think you will never tell, for you 
live that life alone— 

Though the heart of you is a blazin’ hell, still the 
face of you is stone. 


Yes, the loneiy woods are more lonely then, but lonelier 
yet than these 

Is the man who sets in the midst of men with his 
untold memories. 

For a man would die with that hungry ache, would 
die of his loneliness, 

Before the laugh of a fool he’d take an’ the hurt in 
his heart confess. 


There was three that set by the bunk-house wall in 
that lumberjack’s abode, 

An’ they spoke, if ever they spoke at all, of the 
timber, or snow, or road; 

An’ yet that night there was somethin’ queer, the 
night or the wintry gale, 

That made the three of us want to hear, to hear, an’ 
to tell, the tale. 


It was Smith, the wanigan clerk, who broke the silence 
that held us still, 

It was Smith, the wanigan clerk, who spoke as he 
pulled at his paper pill; 

He was only a boy by the side of us an’ doin’ his 
maiden job, 

And he sort of choked with a half-grown cuss, a cuss 
that was half a sob. 


He had left a wife in the town below, a wife an’ a 
baby kid, 

He wanted to talk of the two, an’ so, he wanted to 
talk, an’ did; 

He told of the girl that was dear to him an’ the baby 
at home at play, 

Till his voice was soft an’ his eye was dim an’ his 
heart it was far away. 


And then it was that the push spoke up, the push 
that we hated well, 

For he kicked a man like a mongrel pup an’ he worked 
a crew like hell; 

An’ we never knew that he had inside a heart that 
a thing could hit 

Till he told the tale of the babe that died an’ the 
mother that followed it. 


His eyes they burned through the wintry snows, they 
burned through the wintry night; 

He clinched his fists as we’d seen them close on the 
throat of a man in fight; 

And it seemed a prayer, his whispered oath, made 
holier by his tears, 

As if he would reach an’ drag them both from the 
grave of his younger years. 


And I? God, I had a tale to tell! if I cared to tell 
the same; 2 

For I, I, too, have dreamed as well, an’ have walked 
my path of flame; 

For the boy may long for his youthful bride an’ 
his baby’s laugh of glee, 

An’ the man may hunger for them that died—but what 
of the likes of me? 


For he has known what a home is like, though the 
old home days are fled, 

And he has petted a tiny tike, though the babe he 
loved is dead; 

But I have walked in the world alone an’ have known 
no woman pure, 

Have felt the weight of a heart of stone, an’ have 
hunger known for sure. 


Down deep in the heart of every man, no matter how 
tough he is, 

Since ween for Eve began to plan in that Paradise 
of his, 

There has been the hunger of mate for mate, the 
longin’ for one to stand 

By the open door, or the grave’s wide gate, if only 
it’s hand in hand. 


Yes, I was the one who said no word of maiden or 
babe or wife, 

For they who loved would have scoffed who heard 
that tale of an empty life; 

But of all the hunger the heart gives birth, the 
hungriest is my own— 

To have lived a life on a rocky earth an’ have lived 
that life alone. 


My boy, yon may weep for your absent bride, that 
soon you will see an’ love, 

My man, you may weep for the ones that died, that 
you hope to meet above; 

But I, I weep for a bride unwed an’ call to a babe 
unborn, 

Who are neither living an’ neither dead, in 9 night 
that knows no morn. 
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: | WOOD FLOUR IN DEMAND 








Wood flour, a product which has been manufactured 
in Germany, Sweden and Norway for at least 25 years 
by a process of slow grinding between two large 
stones in the old water-power mills, is finding an in- 
creased demand in this country, owing to its use in 
the manufacture of substitutes for marble. Though 
in Germany, Sweden and Norway the making of wood 
ilour has formed an industry of some proportions for 
many years, little attention has been paid to it in 
this country until recently. . 

At the Chicago Cement Show, which closed Feb- 
ruary 28, at least two manufacturers exhibited prod- 
ucts Which are substitutes for marble, and in which 
there is a large percentage of wood flour used. The 
products, closely resembling marble, are much less 
expensive and are used for walls, floors, wainscoting, 
stair covering, pillar work, wall decorations and other 
purposes. Another product exhibited at the Cement 
Show attracting attention was marble lumber, used 
for walls and ceilings, and composed of 40 per cent 
sawdust. It can be sawed, hammered, planed and nailed. 
This product was exhibited by the Art Stone Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., which also makes an art substitute for 
marble, using several carloads of sawdust each year in 
the manufacture of marble lumber. The cost is 16 to 
IS cents a square foot. In the art substitute for marble, 
manufactured by the Pennsylvania firm, there is no saw- 
dust. 

American Importers of Wood Flour. 

The two firms using imported wood flour, exhibiting 
at the Coliseum, were the Marbleized Fibre Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and the Sanitoid Products Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. Each firm has a substitute for marble, in which 
there is about 25 per cent wodd flour. They claim it 
can be used for any purpose to which marble is put. 

B. J. Pardick, manager of the Marbleized Fibre Co., 
says his firm is now using about two carloads of the 
product each year, each car containing from 25,000 to 
28,000 pounds. His purchases are made in Germany, 
and represent a net cost to the firm, including import 
duty, ship and freight rates, of about 2 cents a pound. 
The stuff, which is as fine as wheat flour, is ground from 
white pine, and comes in two shades, cream and. straw. 
It is shipped in gunny sacks, each containing about 200 
pounds. Mr. Pardick declares the reason his firm is 
compelled to buy abroad is that the mills making wood 
flour in this country do not employ the slow process 
used in Germany and other countries, using instead a 
vapid machine process, which many times scorches the 
flour and does not grind fine enough. 

The products of these two firms, which look like mar- 
ble but still contain the properties of wood, are a slow- 
burning material and come in all colors. The price 
ranges from 35 to 50 cents per square foot, according 
to area covered. The product of the Cincinnati firm is 
composed of magnesia, wood flour, mineral wool, and 
asbestos fiber. The proportion of the composition varies, 
according to the degree of hardness and fineness desired. 
Wood flour first came to be made abroad after manu- 
fucturers began to look around for some substitute for 
wood, on account of the diminishing timber supply. 
Using it with other compositions offered one of the best 
ieans of timber conservation, and large quantities are 
now used in Europe in making material for building con- 
struction. A. C. Uhle, of the Sanitoid Products Co., re- 
cently visited Germany in order to make himself familiar 
With the product, its manufacture and uses, and Mr. 
Pardick expects to go abroad this summer on a similar 
mission. : 

In Germany. 

The increasing demand for the product has resulted 

in Many inquiries reaching H. 8. Sackett, chief of the 
office of wood: utilization, Forest Service department, 
Chieago, asking for names of foreign firms or mills 
which handle or make it. At the office of the German 
Consul, 122 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, wood flour mak- 
ing was said to be a rapidly developing industry in 
Germany, with most of the mills located in the forest 
iowns of Bavaria and Saxony. A large percentage of 
the buildings in Germany are now made from a com- 
position termed stone wood, which is part wood flour 
vnd part cement. The stone wood business is of such 
proportions that firms making it are located in Berlin, 
remen, Dresden, Frankfurt, Halle, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Leipzig, Strassburg and 14 other cities. The German 
‘rade name for stone wood is Steinholzfabriken. The 
‘ollowing are a few of the German firms which manu- 
facture stone wood from wood flour:, 
Becker & Haag, Berlin, S. W. 11; Paul Langguth, Berlin, 
. W. 40; Germania Works, Berlin-Mariendorf; Deutsche 
isolir & Steinholz Works, Frankfort-on-Main; John Ohlinger, 
\aiserstautern; and Dr. Rudolph Kill & Co., Leipzig. 


N 


‘*The manufacture of wood flour is a rapidly grow- 
ig business in Germany,’’ said an official at the Ger- 
ian Consulate in Chicago. ‘‘In the past five years the 
demand has grown to an enormous extent. Wood con- 
ervation in Germany has brought this condition about, 
ind many buildings are now constructed of stone wood, 
vhich is made from wood flour and other compositions. ”’ 

Mills in Norway. 

Olaf Bernts, secretary of the Norwegian Consulate in 
‘hicago, is authority for the statement that wood flour 
‘an export product of his country, and that it is ground 
many mills there of the same type as found in Ger- 
tiany. A mill is known as ‘‘Traemel Molle.’’ ‘‘I have 
ispeected some of these wood flour mills in Norway,’’ 
lie said, ‘‘they are found chiefly in the forest towns. 
The flour in Norway is ground from spruce, and in most 
instances the best part of the tree is used. The flour 
is used in making a product called toned-wood, a sub- 


stitute for wood. I do not know how extensively this 
substitute is now used in Norway for building construc- 
tion.’? The following are a few of the Norwegian mills 
which grind wood flour: j 

Alna Mills (Ltd.), Christiania; Capjon & Co., Frediksstad; 
Jossingfjord Manufacturing “o., Sogndal i Dalene; Lysaker 
Molle, Lysaker; C. C. Piene, Trondhjom; and Storm, Bull & 
Co., Christiania. 

At the Swedish Consulate in Chicago little was known 
concerning the extent of the industry in that country, 
though many such mills were said to exist there. 

The use of wood flour in the United States is said to 
date back only three or four years. Now there is a 
considerable demand for it, as it is used in the manu- 
facture of substitutes for wood, marble, dynamite and 
linoleum. In some of the mills of Europe pine and 
spruce sawdust is used, while in a few only the best 
part of the tree is utilized. As the European product 
now costs the American user about $40 a ton, net, it is 
noted that a large field for its cheaper manufacture 
exists in this country, once the right process is pursued. 
A degree of fineness is generally demanded, such as can 
be obtained only by grinding between the huge. stones 
in old water-power mills. As in the Eastern States many 
of these old-type grist mills still exist, Government 
Forest Service officials say a profitable business is open 
to them, should they take advantage of the growing de- 
mand for wood flour in this country. It will also mean 
another step forward in the conservation of our forest 
resources, and will create a demand for sawdust, now 
the big waste product of the millman. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Figuring Retail Costs. 

JACKSON, 'TENN., Feb. 26.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I would like to submit my comments and ideas on “Figuring 
Cost and Expense otf Doing Business’ that appeared in the 
Query and Comment column of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of February 17. 

The correctness of this method depends on how the mer- 
chandise account is kept. If the merchandise account is 
debited with the inventory at the beginning of the year 
and with all purchases through the year and credited with 
sales for the year this method would not be correct, because 
all returns—and every retailer knows these returns are 
quite an item—would have to be debited to the merchandise 
account. As these returns are charged back at the same 
price for which they were sold it is readily seen that the 
cost arrived at by deducting the inventory at the end of 
the year from the debit side of the merchandise account 
would not be correct. However, if the merchandise account 
is subdivided by opening a merchandise account to which the 
inventory at the beginning of the year is debited then open 
a merchandise purchases account and a merchandise sales 
account. Debit merchandise purchases with all purchases 
through the year: credit merchandise sales with all sales, 
and debit with all returns for the year. ‘Then at the end 
of the year add purchases to the inventory as shown by the 
merchandise account, and from this amount deduct the in- 
ventory taken at the end of the year. This difference will 
be the cost of goods sold.. Our company is using the method 
as outlined here and finds it entirely satisfactory. 

Cc. R. Cocuran, bookkeeper, Central Lumber Co. 




















Views on the Poplar Situation. 

Sciruate, MAss., Feb. 26.—At the request of several 
lumbermen I will give my views on the poplar situation as 
I see it at the present time. No one can deny the fact that 
poplar, as a whole, is not holding its own in the market; 
the manufacturer does not seem to understand, and the 
writer is confronted every day by some one wanting to know 
what is the cause of this. There is a reason for every- 
thing that happens, and I took the pains to investigate. 

As I have often said, the wholesaler is the natural para- 
site of all trade; always casting about to find something 
cheaper and hunting for substitutes that will enable him to 
undersell his competitor ; he seems to think only for today— 
never even trying to look ahead to final results. Take the 
poplar lumber trade today. Anyone can go to Boston or 
New York and buy the high grades of poplar cheaper in 
small lots than he can at the mills in West Virginia and on 
the Ohio River; and when you go into these markets you 
can not do anything with high-grade soft poplar. 

Now, I wish every manufacturer could read and under- 
stand this letter. On the southern slopes of the Blue Ridge, 
down into the cotton fields, to within a short distance of 
the Coast, there grows a tight bark, sappy poplar of a hard, 
elose grain, very heavy sap, commonly known as “hickory” 
poplar. There are some quite large trees, and all poplar 
manufacturers know the larger the tree, as a rule, the 
softer the poplar; but all of the poplar in this southern belt 
is of a hard, heavy nature—the large trees are proportion- 
ally harder than the large trees of the mountains, and the 
smaller trees are the same way. It is true in the moun- 
tains there is hard “hickory” poplar on the southern ex- 
posures, but rarely do we find any such trees there that 
will make 24-inch and up wide poplar; hence the percent- 
age of hard poplar in the Mountain States is very small. 
Now, what is the trouble with the high-grade poplar market 
today? The northern wholesaler goes down into that section, 
or to mills that get their logs from that section, and buys 
this hard poplar from $5 to $15 a thousand feet less on a 
delivered price than he can in Virginia, West Virginia, or 
Kentucky. ‘This enables him to break the market price from 
$5 to $10 a thousand feet; but the trouble does not stop 
here. Whoever tries to use this hard poplar becomes dis- 
gusted with it, and wants to know why there is no soft 
poplar “like we used to get.” The wholesaler tells him it 
can not be had, but fails to inform the consumer why, and 
where it comes from, and what the trouble is, and perhaps 
doesn’t know himself where the logs came from. If the 
wholesaler would admit that the trouble was the fact that 
the low prices the wholesaler had created himself was the 
reason why he did not ship soft poplar, then the trade 
would understand and be willing to pay the prices for soft 
poplar that is now being asked in this section, and would 
continue to use it ; 

Now, what is the cause of all the trouble with the poplar 
trade today? The consumer gets a car of this hard poplar 
and becomes disgusted and refuses to use any more poplar 
in his business; hence the consumption of poplar has 
dropped off in the eastern market at least 90 per cent in 
the last 10 years, mostly caused by the wholesaler crowd- 
ing into the trade a kind of poplar that the consumer does 
not want and can not use, simply because the wholesaler 
ean buy it cheap. ‘The manufacturers of poplar can blame 
the wholesaler for killing the consumption of high grade 
poplar in the eastern and northern markets. 

I do not blame any one for selling their poplar for all 
they can get, but let it be sold for what it is and not try 
to palm it off for soft, yellow poplar when they know it 
is not, for when they do, they are killing the consumption 
and killing their own business. 
saying: “None so blind as they that can not see, and so 
foolish as to kill the goose that supports them.” 

I think that the crowding of this southern poplar on 


How forcibly comes the old. 


to the trade by the wholesalers because they can buy it 
cheap has done more harm to the poplar trade than any- 
thing that ever happened to it. 

I wish to say that those southern people who were never 
north, and are not familiar with the lumber business, 
honestly think that their. poplar is as good soft, yellow 
poplar as any one has, and are not to blame for getting 
all’ they can for it; but it should be sold for what it is, 
and not in competition with the soft, yellow poplar of 
the Mountain States. 

This I hope, will make it plain to all the reason why 
the poplar market is in the condition it is at the present 
time. F. CLAPP. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


While it is yet too early in the year to determine how 
far demand will run ahead of last year, there can be no 
doubt that a decided improvement will be shown in. the 
movement. The bitterly cold weather and severe storms 
this winter curtailed trade, but since warmer conditions 
have prevailed demand has increased with equal vigor. 
Factories are fairly well supplied with orders for all 
work and will probably witness no abatement in demanc 
for several months. Retail dealers who had delayed 
their buying are said to be beginning to loosen up. 
Demand for special work is good and stock. sizes are 
moving with considerably more freedom, but not in 
comparison with the volume of odd work turned out. 

Chicago warehouses are reporting a fairly satisfac- 
tory demand. January and February were not active 
months. This, however, was due largely to the weather. 
The last few days heavy inquiries have been rolling 
into the offices and the amount of work propected should 
cause a satisfactory movement in the sash and door 
trade in short order. Local jobbers are well equipped 
for taking care of large business, many of them having 
added to their facilities in this direction recently. Es- 
timating departments are all busy, some being behind in 
their figuring. 

New business is appearing to an encouraging extent 
in the Northwest, and Minneapolis and St. Paul fac- 
tories report a good line of orders coming in, but most 
of them do not call for immediate delivery. There is a 
feeling among retailers that the present dull season is 
a good time to buy and anticipate possible advance in 
prices. Movement of stock is increasing but still light. 

The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., has 
not yet had opportunity to develop any decided change 
one way or another. The last week, however, has 
brought out a number of building projects which are 
certain to swell the volume of business for the factories, 
so that the outlook is decidedly encouraging. For the 
present prices are not high, the margins of profit being 
rather narrow, but with the demand for the products 
of the factories becoming more active that the com- 
petition will lessen and the returns advance is a rea- 
sonable expectation. The local plants are not pushed 
now, though they are having enough work to keep 
them going. There are exceptions, of course, some of 
the plants being actually rushed. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., have found trade 
rather quiet during the last week or two, and owners 
say the bad weather is the cause for this dullness. 
The amount of building going on at present is small, 
but that in prospect and contracted for is of good 
propositions. While competition is strong, it is mostly 
from outside the city, and there is less price cutting 
among the local mills than in some former times. 
Door profits are said to be about what they usually 
are and moderate. 

So far as outward signs go St. Louis is on the eve 
of a remarkable building era. The local realty market 
has been exceedingly active of late and the air is 
full of rumors of big building operations, ranging 
from a 20-story hotel down to blocks of flats. Whether 
all of this is true or not, the fact remains that the 
local millwork houses are filled up with estimating 
work. The present demand is quiet, due to the fact 
that bad weather all over the country has put build- 
ing out of the question. Some little mixed car busi- 
ness is moving, for pressing uses. Prices are weak. 

Dealers at Kansas City report very light demand, 
with prices steady. There have been two slight ad- 
vances by manufacturers in the last month from the 
low level that prevailed since last fall and dealers 
agreed that the prospects are bright for a brisk busi- 
ness this season, judging from the figuring that is 
being done, but the weather of the last few weeks 
has precluded the possibility of immediate building 
and, accordingly, orders are waiting. 

Reports from San Francisco are that slightly better 
inquiries in the eastern markets in regard to the white 
pine door situation, despite the severe winter, have 
produced a better feeling. But California production 
is still greatly curtailed, owing to the desire to work 
off present stocks before cutting up a great amount 
of new material. -Barring. severe storms during the 
next three weeks, an early resumption of. operations 
for the season may be expected at the mountain mills 
which supply lumber for door manufacturing. 

Notwithstanding weather conditions, the window 
glass situation seems to be a little brighter. Demand 
is reported: as being more active in the last-10 days, 
many of the hand manufacturers having booked several 
good sized orders. Prices, however, remain the same. 
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Retailers’ methods of meeting. catalog house ‘competi- 
tion will be greatly illuminated .by the. prize contest 
announced on page 40 of this issué. 
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TREATMENT OF ORCHARD AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


[Paper read before the Chestout Tree Bark Disease Conference, Harrisburg, Pa., February 20, by J. Franklin Collins, Forest Pathologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. | 


For the purpose of caliing your attention to one or two 
points that I want to emphasize as a preliminary to my 
main topic, I will quote the opening paragraphs of a story 
published in the fall of 1910 in a well known popular maga- 
zine. The particular incident may or may not have been 
true—it doesn’t matter-—still, all who have had much to do 
with the chestnut bark disease will recognize the incident as 
fairly typical, with perhaps a slightly different setting. 

A tall, lean man, with a grizzled beard and the air of wisdom 
that goes with such adornment, strode across the lawn of an old- 
fashioned Connecticut country seat, and, gallantly ‘lifting his dingy 
Panama hat to the mistress of the manse, said in impressive 
tones: 

**Madam, I have just been looking at your chestnut trees. They 
are all covered with scale, and are dying. I can save them, if 
you wish to have it done.’’ 

“Can you?’’ asked the credulous 
dead top of a noble tree. ‘‘I 
thing the matter with them. 

**Let’s sce,’’ mused the tree doctor. ‘*Eleven trees, 
lars apiece. Well, I'll make it twenty dollars for 
‘hey’re worth more than that to you, ain't they?” 

“I should say they were,’’ replied the owner of the estate. 
“My husband said before he died that he wouldn't take five 
hundred dollars for that big chestnut out in front there. I will 
willingly pay twenty dollars to have them saved.’’ ‘‘All right. 
Let me get my outtit.’’ 

He went to his buggy, brought back a paper bag of powder 
and a whitewash brush, and borrowed a pail, some water, and 
a stepladder. In ¢n hour he had swabbed the trees from as high 
as he could reach from the ladder down to the ground, pocketed 
the pleased widow's twenty dollars, got into the buggy, said 
gid-dap to his horse, and was down at the next door yard, 
swabbing more trees and pocketing more dollars. 

It is true that many unscrupulous persons have been 
making money in a manner similar to the one mentioned in 
this story. It is true that the ravages of the disease, and 
especially the legislative appropriation to combat it in Penn- 
sylvania, have suddenly brought to light numerous unsus- 
pected infallible cures for all the ills (including the chestnut 
bark disease) to which trees are or ever will become heir, 
if we should judge only from the statements of the adver- 
tisers and inventors. ; Pt: 

Apropos of this the Chestnut Tree Blight Commission of 
Pennsylvania might relate some of its experiences along this 
line that would make more interesting reading than the 
above, though the incidents were less profitable financially 
to the fakirs. 


woman, looking up to the 
have noticed that there was some- 
How much will it cost?’ 

two dol- 
the lot. 


A Point to Emphasize. 


The main point that I want to emphasize, however, is 
that the value of ornamental trees can not, like forest trees, 
be gauged by the mere timber value of the wood, nor, like 
the orchard tree, merely by the value of the annual crop of 
nuts. The chestnut tree undoubtedly attains its highest 
individual value as an ornamental tree. You will all recall, 
I am sure, certain estates where one or more chestnut trees 
are the main esthetic or decorative features. Perhaps the 
tree may have been a veteran, famous in the countryside 
long before the present owner purchased the land and built 
his domicile. Oftentimes the value of the ornamental tree 
is largely enhanced by its location with reference to the 
house, and even more largely, at times, by historic or 
ancestral traditions with which it may have been long since 
associated. The value placed by the owner of the estate 
upon such a tree may occasionally be almost without limit. 

The very fact that the tree is of much greater value to 
its owner than any tree in the forest could be means that 
more labor and more care can and will be expended upon 
it—if it needs it—than would be considered possible from 
almost any economic point of view, on either the orchard 
or the woodland tree. Consequently some methods of com- 
batting the disease may be profitably applied to ornamental 
trees that would not for a moment be considered in con- 
nection with a tree in the forest. 

At the very beginning of the experimental work under- 
taken by the United States Department of Agriculture this 
fact was recognized, and has since been kept in mind. 
Considerable of the experimental work has had for its main 
object the solving of the problem as to whether or not it 
will be possible to eradicate or control the disease on indi- 
vidual trees. : 

Notwithstanding the fact that much of this work has 
been done in chestnut orchards, there are probably few 
orchard trees that would be worth the expense involved in 
an attempt to save them; however, on account of their 
smaller size and greater accessibility they would be more 
profitable for individual treatment than the forest tree. 
Consequently these orchard trees become, in most cases, 
nothing more or less than experimental martyrs for the 
possible future benefit of their more esthetically valuable 
ornamental kin. 


Control of the Disease. 


It is yet much too early to make a very definite state- 
ment—certainly not a final report—upon the possibilities 
of being able to fully control the chestnut bark disease on 
ornamental trees without recourse to the radical methods at 
present advocated for controlling it in a woodland. Never- 
theless, certain facts have been repeatedly demonstrated 
in the course of the experimental work which apparently 
point in a very encouraging manner to the probable ultimate 
accomplishment of this highly desirable end, though per- 
haps not on a very encouraging economic basis, as such a 
basis is usually figured. 

I want to call your attention to some of these facts, as 
well as to the bearing that they may have upon control 
work of this general character. But in order to make clear 
certain points I must first refer very briefly to the general 
line of treatment which is being followed in the experi- 
mental work mentioned. This has been fully described in 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 467, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and need not be considered in its entirety 
here. 

For this work the most essential implements are a gouge, 
a mallet or hammer, a pot of tar or paint, and a brush to 
apply the latter; also a whetstone for keeping the gouge 
sharp. When a disease spot in the bark is located it is 
carefully cut out with the gouge and :nallet, care being 
taken to cut the bark perhaps half an inch beyond the 
discolored area which is usually so prominent a character- 
istic of diseased bark. It is extremely important that the 
gouge be kept scrupulously sharp. If it is dull the pressure 
required in forcing it through the bark will invariably result 
in some injury to the delicate cambium cells at the edge 
of the cut. This means that the new growth will start 
back under the bark some distance—an eighth, a quarter, a 
half inch, or even more—and not close to the edge of the 
cut, where it should start under the most favorable 
conditions. 

During the growing season the new growth begins to lift 
the old bark within a week or ten days. If this growth 
does not begin close to the edge of the cut we shall find in 
the course of three weeks, under the uplifted edge of the 


bark, the finest kind of a shelter for all kinds of small 
grubs, beetles etc.; all of which are well known danger 


factors in connection with the spread of the disease. 

At most seasons of the year it is highly important that 
-the edge of the cut along the cambium line be covered with 
paint er tar as promptly as possible. This is an important, 
and often essential, point in coaxing the new growth to 
start closer to the edge of the cut than it ever would under 
perfectly normal conditions. $y using a sharp gouge and 
promptly covering the cut edges, we have many times had 
the satisfaction of seeing the new growth start within a 
32d of an inch of the edge of the cut, and be readily 
visible to the unaided eye in less than a week. Anything 
better than this can scarcely be expected. Of course, all 
portions of the cuts must finally be carefully and completely 


painted with tar, paint, or other suitable waterproof coat- 
ing; and it is, theoretically at least, a good plan to paint 
the cut surface with copper sulphate or Bordeaux before 
the waterproof coating is applied. 


Factors That Should Be Considered. 


In discussing the possibilities, pro and con, of con- 
trolling the disease on individual. trees after it has become 
established, there are many factors that should be clearly 
understood and carefully considered. It should be deter- 
mined just what bearing each will have on the main prob- 
lem, just how each untavorable one be overcome or at least 
neutralized, just how each favorable one can be made even 
more helpful in the fight; all these, and more, if we are to 
enter the combat fully equipped. Irom numerous points of 
view it is extremely uatortunate that the disease has 
spread with such rapidity from its first known center, that 
nearly every person who has been detailed by the States 
or the kederat Government to work on the disease has, of 
necessity, been obliged to devote most of his energies to 
locating or destroying infected trees, and relatively little 
or none to the research or investigation phase of the 
problem. 

IXverybody who has had much to do with the disease 
will agree with me, I am sure, when I say that in our etforts 
to control it we have been enormously handicapped by lack 
of just such knowledge as comes only from systematic and 
painstaking research. If we had this knowledge at the 
present time we would undoubtedly see with clearness many 
things which are now shrouded in the mistiness of uncer- 
tainty or in the darkness of complete ignorance. Who, L 
wonder, would venture to foretell tne effects upon the whole 
question of control if we had spread before us a complete, 
or fairly complete, positive knowledge of the many impor- 
tant peints connected with the disease, about which we 
now know so little; e. g., to mention a few of these, its 
origin, methods of dissemination, detailed effects upon the 
host, immediate cause of the death of the host, vitality of 
the spores, resistance of spores and any mycelium to toxic 
agents, climatic influences upon host and disease, the extent 
to which it is possible to artilicially introduce various 
fluids into the circulatory system of a tree without killing 
it, the extent to which insects are responsible for the spread 
ot the spores, the precise knowledge of the relation of birds, 
rodents, ,wind etc., to dissemination of the spores. 

In attempting to control the disease on individual trees 
there are certain facts, as I have already stated, which 
have been repeatedly demonstrated in the course of experi- 
mental work that are worthy of consideration at this time. 
I want to mention and very briefly discuss six of these. 

(1) Lateral or oblique conduction. 

There seems to be a rather common, widespread (but 
erroneous) idea that the crude and elaborated sap of a 
tree Can pass up and down the trunk or branch only in a 
longitudinal direction, that is, lengthwise of the fibres or 
“grain” of wood or bark, or at most with but slight devia- 
tion from this route. The fact that it is transferred almost 
entirely in a longitudinal direction in a healthy uninjured 
tree may be true enough under normal conditions, but it 
is far trom true in trees that have been injured in certain 
Ways, and, as all students of plant physiology know, rot 
strictly true under perfectly normal conditions. 

It is a fact of common knowledge that a tree will ordi- 
narily cover or grow over an area of bare wood where the 
bark has been removed. It is common knowledge to all 
observant persons that these scars heal over mainly from 
the sides. In all probability this is largely because they 
adjoin the uninjured vessels through which sap is being 
conducted in the normal longitudinal direction, but doubtless 
in part also to other causes, to which I shall allude directly. 
It a partially or entirely healed over scar should be dis- 
sected it will be found that in the layers of wood formed 
immediately after the injury the fibres are curved outward 
around the injury, and continue in a nearly longitudinal 
direction both above and below the scar. When the scar 
is partially covered the newly formed fibres are straighter, 
and, finally after the scar is entirely covered, the youngest 
fibers will be found to have assumed their normal longi- 
tudinal direction, or very nearly so. 

If it were not for this possibility of oblique conduction 
a tree that had a large lesion extending half way around 
the trunk on the north side, for instance, and an equally 
large one on the south side, either above or below the other, 
would, to all intents and purposes, be girdled. 

In the chestnut tree the angle from the perpendicular to 
which these fibers can be made to curve, as a result of 
experimental cuttings, may seem surprisingly great. In 
one instance the writer very nearly succeeded in an attempt 
to force the new growth to produce fibers at right angles 
to the normal direction, i. e., they were made to bend more 
than 80°. 

Process of Healing. 


The fact that new fibers can (if necessary) be formed at 
such a great angle from the normal is of very great advan- 
tage to the chestnut in the process of healing over scars 


— for example, by cutting out diseased spots in the 
ark. 
As food is conveyed through a-.plant in very dilute 


watery solutions it is necessary that a great amount of 
sap be circulated or conveyed to a point where any consid- 
erable amount of food is demanded. If the tubes which 
primarily convey sap should be severed, as when a diseased 
spot has been cut out of the bark, the free transfer of sap 
is at most seasons of the year immediately reduced to a 
minimum in the severed or “dead ends” of these sap con- 
ducting tubes, which from the point of view of circulation 
now hold about the same relation to the uninjured tubes 
that the stagnant arm of a river does to the main river. 

So far as the actual food is concerned it is obvious that 
the amount of sap necessary to supply the requisite food 
can not reach the upper and lower edges of a scar by means 
of the dead ends of the conducting tubes as readily and 
rapidly as at the edges where there is a continuous stream 
of sap passing along the uninjured tubes. 

Oftentimes just below a broad scar which reaches to the 
wood, and less often above it, a triangular piece of bark 
will die. This is due directly or indirectly to the inability 
or great difficulty that the sap has in reaching these places. 
In order to preclude the possibility of the bark drying back 
either above or below a scar, and thus furnishing favorable 
shelters for insects, the top and bottom of the scar should be 
pointed instead of allowed to remain abrupt or rounded. 
Under ordinary conditions it takes no longer for a scar 
6 inches long and an inch wide to completely heal over 
than it does for one an inch long and an inch wide, simply 
because the healing over depends almost entirely upon the 
growth at the sides of the scar. As I have already inti- 
mated all cuts should be made with instruments that are 
kept very sharp. 

(2) Mycelium in the wood. 

The mycelium of the fungus almost always produces a 
very characteristic mottled fanlike appearance in the bark, 
and seems to penetrate through the tissues of the bark but 
a short distance, if at.all, beyond this discolored area. The 
mycelium also penetrates the —-* very freely, when 
the disease reaches as deep as the wood (as it generally 
does sooner or later), but unlike its effect in the bark no 
pronounced discoloration is produced in the wood, and it is 
impossible to determine with the unaided eye the approx- 
imate limits of the mycelium, as in the case of the bark. 

In all efforts to control the disease without destroying the 
tree it is of course necessary to gouge out this disease- 
infected sapwood. The depth to which it is necessary to 


remove it can not at present be definitely stated, as insuffi- 
cient time has elapsed to demonstrate this point experi- 





mentally. Many cuttings, some with the sapwood partially 
removed from beneath a lesion, and others with all of it 
removed, are now being watched for results. However, in a 
diseased spot from 8 to 4 inches in diameter apparently at 
least three annual layers of wood in the center of the 
diseased spot must be removed. 

Of course where sapwood is cut, enormous numbers of 
minute tubes, which conduct the crude sap from the roots 
through the trunk and branches to the leaves, are severed, 
and, should the cutting happen to have been done during 
warm, dry weather, it often happens that one or more 
branches directly above the cut-out area will show much 
wilted leaves within an hour or two. This is a direct and 
inevitable result of the suppression (from any cause what- 
soever) of a considerable portion of the supply of water 
for the leaves. 

Considerable careful judgment may at times have to be 
used when making cuts of this nature, and occasionally it 
may be wise to remove one or more healthy limbs, or per- 
haps to partially strip the toliage from a branch situated 
just above a place where much sapwood has been removed. 
‘Lhis will at least tend to prevent wilting, which if excessive 
may result in the subsequent death of the branch. 

(3) Preservation of exposed wood from decay. 

lf exposed surfaces of wood are left with no protective 
covering they soon become weathered, dried, checked and 
easily infected with fungi, causing decay of the wood. In 
the chestnut, moreover, there is the additional danger of 
infection from the spores of Diaporthe parasitica. In order 
to reduce the chances of infection from wood rotting and 
other fungi it has been the prevailing custom for many 
years in this country, as well as abroad, to paint all 
exposed surfaces of wood with tar or lead paint. Judging 
from our own experience perhaps these are as good general 
preparations for this purpose as any that we can recom- 
mend at this time, though they are not ideal and they do 
not prevent checking of the wood. Moreover, they must be 
renewed from time to time in order to accomplish permanent 
good. Creosote is excellent for a preliminary coating, but 
it sinks into the wood readily and apparently has water- 
proot qualities of only temporary value. It should always 
be followed (within a few days, for example) with some 
thick or heavy coating, such as tar or paint. 

For preventing the drying back of the cambium layer at 
the edge of a cut we have so far found nothing better than 
orange shellac. This does not long remain a waterproof 
covering under ordinary conditions, and should (as in the 
case of creosote) be covered with a heavy coating of paint 
or tar, Say within two or three weeks after it is applied. 
Many other preparations for covering exposed wood have 
been tried, but those mentioned appear to have been the 
most satisfactory from the point of view of our experiments 
for ornamental and orchard chestnut trees. 

(4) Sanitation. 

ln cutting out diseased spots in the trunk or branches 
of chestnut trees the chips should be carefully gathered 
in papers, or, better, paper bags, and destroyed by burning. 
They should not be left scattered about on the ground. In 
other words, sanitation is one of the essentials for success 
ia this kind of work, just as it is in the case of diseases of 
human beings. In all of our experiments with the disease 
on one particular plot the chips were left where they fell. 
No attempt was made to destroy them. Later many of 
these chips were examined and apparently good, though dor- 


mant, fruiting pustules were present in the majority of 
cases. To take one particular case: In March, 1911, some 


diseased spots, with good fruiting pustules, were cut from 
a chestnut tree and the chips lett on the ground in a 
sunny, exposed place on a dry hilltop. These remained on 
the ground throughout the spring, through the hot dry 
weather of early July, and the drouth of July and August. 
In early September, two days after the almost unbroken 
week of rain during the latter part of August, these chips 
were again examined, and on a few of them which were 
composed entirely of bark, two or three inches long and half 
as wide, Many spore threads were found. These, remember, 
from chips that had been lying on the ground for more than 
five months through the hot summer drouths. Possibly 
this muy be regarded as an extreme case, but in any event 
it clearly emphasized the necessity of extreme care in 
destroying all diseased bark, chips etc., in all attempts to 
<ontrol the disease. Again, extreme cases of the sort men- 
tioned are often the very ones that must be guarded against. 
In certain instances a gasolene torch has proved an efficient 
adjunct for the burning out of the diseased spot and thus 
destroying the fungus, whether or not followed by the 
gouge and mallet. 

(5) Insects. 

Soon after beginning work on the disease in 1908 our 
attention was irresistibly drawn to the evident intimate rela- 
tion that insects bore to the spread of the disease. It is 
singularly interesting to note that practically every person 
who has been working on the disease in the field for any 
length of time has, sooner or later, been strongly impressed 
with this very apparent interrelationship between insects 
and the chestnut bark disease. Personally we have made 
many observations upon the topic, but as this work properly 
belongs to another bureau of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, we have limited our work to observations. 
Here is a phase of the work that could easily influence the 
plans of control to a large extent if we knew absolutely 
the relation of insects to the disease. It is gratifying to 
know that the commission has an expert entomologist 
already at work on this particular part of the general 
problem. 

(6) Immunity. 

From what is now known regarding the spread and viru- 
lence of the chestnut bark disease there seems little promise 
of individual trees or variations of the American sweet 
chestnut (Castanea dentata) developing immunity. As this 
species is the only forest tree of the genus in the country, 
it would appear that the question of immunity can have 
practically no direct or immediate bearing upon the saving 
of cur forest chestnut trees. 

At the present time there is every prospect that we can 

reasonably expect to procure immune pure-bred varieties or 
species of chestnuts from northern Asia and Japan. Indeed, 
we already know that some of the Japanese and Korean 
chestnuts are almost, if not quite, immune to the disease. 
I think it is safe to say, where Japanese varieties have been 
killed by this disease, that in more than 90 per cent of the 
cases which have come under our personal observation the 
trees have been grafted Japanese scions on American or 
European stocks, and the Japanese trees have been killed 
by girdling below the graft. We have repeatedly observed 
such cases where the stock has been absolutely covered with 
disease up to the graft line, with not a sign of it anywhere 
on the Japanese portion. Naturally this fact in itself is 
strong proof of the immune nature of these particular Japa- 
nese varieties. As these highly resistant, or perhaps immune, 
trees are with us small, and the nuts, though often huge, 
are of inferior quality, their value will be almost entirely 
as ornamental trees, and probably never, in our time at least, 
of any value in replacing the American chestnut. If the 
better flavored native and Paragon nuts should disappear 
from the market we would doubtless soon turn to the 
inferior Japanese nut as a substitute. 
_ In recent years much has been accomplished along the 
line of breeding hybrids or strains of plants which are not 
only often fine in quality but also highly resistant to 
disease. ‘Lhe results that have been attained in this direc- 
tion within a ep few years are truly gratifying, 
but the future will witness greater results. ‘There is no 
reason to doubt that we may eventually see an immune 
hybrid chestnut that will rival the American sweet chestnut 
in flavor of the nut, and the Paragon in size. 
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SMALL CITIES POSSESS MANY MANUFAC- 
TURING ADVANTAGES. 


More and more it is coming to be realized that the large city affords 
the manufacturer, especially the small manufacturer, no advantage that 
is not at least offset by the unfavorable conditions it imposes on him. 

On the contrary, the smaller town is daily demonstrating the excep- 
tional advantages it holds out in this respect. 

Already the time has passed when the man or firm who has in mind 
the manufacture of some useful article allows himself or itself to give 
way to the theory that to make a success of things the factory must be 
situated in a large city. 


Quality Sells Goods. 


It has reached the point where it is understood goods sell on their 
own worth and not in any claim that they are 


BHO 


ty 
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manufacturing wagons, with an annual production of 6,000 vehicles; a 
glove and mitten company, employing seventy-five people; a pump com- 
pany, with a new and enlarged plant. Two concerns making brick and 
tile; a washing machine factory, cement block and post factories; these 
are the chief of the industries at Fairfield, re-enforced by an equal 
number of less important ones. 


Millions of Capital Invested. 


Altogether between a million and two million dollars of capital is 
involved and approximately one thousand local people employed. 
A pretty good showing for an interior town of 5,000 population, isn’t it? 
Now then for the economic facts in the matter. These can be given 
in condensed form. 
Factory employees in Fairfield receive much more of the needs of life 
for their work than their brethren in the larger 





made in some wonderfully big city, such as 
New York or Chicago. After all it is by quality 
the consumer judges and of course the choice 
of the consumer controls the retailer. 


FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 


places. Perhaps in actual dollars and cents they 
receive no more, the difference lies in the dif- 
ference between social conditions in Fairfield 





So it comes about that whether the goods be 
made in New York or Coolidge, Kans., does 
not matter in the least. The points are quality 
and price. 

Hence the smaller town is coming into its 
own as regards manufacturing. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land there has 
been a decided development along this line. But 
as yet it has not attained the proper point and 
still needs fostering, careful, intelligent fos- 
tering. 

An editorial made up of glittering, well 
sounding generalities is all very well but here 
and now this article will depart from the beaten 
path to point its moral with the citation of con- 
crete facts. 


Iowa Factory Town Succeeds. 


A specific case, that of Fairfield, Iowa, will 
be taken. 

Fairfield, a town of only 5,000 population, 
has attained considerable note as a manufactur- 
ing center. In short, more than one-fifth of its 
population is thus employed. There are a dozen 
factories, every one of which is at the present 
running on a profitable basis. 


Nor is this successful showing due to any manipulation of circum- 
stances on the part of the local commercial interests. The fact of the 
matter is the factories owe little to the commercial club, which organi- 
zation, like a great many others of its kind, has talked more than it has 


performed. 


It is simply that it is a fundamentally sound economic principle for a 


factory to locate in a small town. 


Of course, if in the case of any town the commercial club evinces a 
wilingness to lend its influence to create conditions that will be especially 
favorable for the establishment of factories then all the better. 

3ut whether they do so or no the basic fact remains that the small town 
possesses decided advantages in this respect. Just what these are will be 
enumerated after the case of Fairfield has been considered. Most of 
them will crop out in its story, as a matter of fact. 

Here is a list of the factory interests in Fairfield. Note their impor- 


tance: 





{ The man who is not a familiar face in the busi- 
ness places of his home town is not a man who at- 
tracts many business friendships. He creates very 
little good will. People buy of him if they have 
to, if they find that he has bargains that they 
simply can’t resist, but when things are about even 
they never go out of their way to serve him. Such 
a man gets a reputation for cold isolation, and if 
he wins it is by sheer hard work, and friendships 
never help him. 


{ A great many of the prizes of life go by favor. 
The fellow who feels interested in his townsmen, 
who takes every opportunity to throw a good busi- 
ness deal in the way of a neighbor, has created a 
host of friendly and willing debtors. These favors are 
not forgotten. They may seem bread cast upon 
the waters of a shoreless sea. Then some day, 
when he least expects it, along comes some man 
to whom he has done a business favor, to whom 
it is a pleasure to make some return. 


§ Here is explained the mysterious ease with which 
some fellows get along in life. They never seem. to 
work as hard as others. But they have a genius 
for business friendship, they throw business favors 
to friends whenever possible, they buy everything 
possible of their townsmen. They create such a 
host of business allies that by and by they find 
what a lot of people there are in life who enjoy 
and believe in returning favors and remembering 
mutual obligations HAVERHILL GAZETTE. 








and in the larger places, in the purchasing 
power of a dollar in the Iowa town and the 
great eastern cities. . 

On the other hand, the manufacturer receives 
more honest work for the wage he pays. In 
the first place, his employees, because of their 
improved surroundings, are physically ,more 
capable and are mentally and spiritually more 
willing. 

Here is another advantage, a decided one, 
the small town possesses as a factory center. 
Being smaller the interests concerned come into 
closer and more natural contact than in the 
great city teeming with hundreds of thou- 
sands of population. 


Better Relation Between Worker 
and Employer. 


The result is a closer sympathy and better 
relations generally. The community of inter- 
ests being restricted is the more easily merged. 
The common good comes in for greater consid- 
eration. 

There is no great captain of industry or group 
of such striving heartlessly for his or its own 
aggrandizement only. Nor, on the other hand, 


is there any controlling labor organization to stifle progress with exorbi- 


tant and arbitrary demands. 

It is significant that there has been no strike in Fairfield and that 
today, as always, the very best of feelirig exists between the factory 
owners and the employees. They are friends and citizens together. 


Workers Own Homes. 


Factory employees in Fairfield do not rent miserable little hovels from 
the companies. For the most part they own their homes, these including 
spacious gardening plots, chicken pens and fruit trees. Or even if the 
residence be rented it is equally commodious and the rent is sufficiently 
small to leave a happy balance for other purposes. 

Quite a contrast to the condition of factory employees in the larger 
cities and of their families. 


Now then for a word as to the general effect of such development on 


the small town. Fairfield again constitutes a fair example. 


A malleable iron company, with a capital of $150,000 to $200,000. This 
concern has several branches throughout the United States and one, 
including a good sized factory, in Canada. One of the largest manufac- 
turers of hay tools and barn: fixtures in the United States. A company, 








Better Civic Conditions. 

It has miles of paved streets and every part of the city is set off with 
pretty homes. It has exceptional facilities as regards telephone, electric 
light and water service. It has four splendid ward schools and a college 
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ENLIGHTENED SELF INTEREST IS INSEPARABLE 


that ranks with the best. 


sand persons. 
housed in a beautiful building that cost $50,000. 


company. 


It has notable musical and literary organizations, one daily and four 


weekly papers. 


All of which shows that the town’s entry into manufacturing has not 
retarded its progress in other particulars but rather has hastened it along 
Fairfield stands today as one of the foremost towns for its size 


all lines. 
in the country. 


Favored as a Trading Point. 


Nor has it in its factory development lost any of its native advantage 
as a trading point for the farmers of the surrounding country. 
contrary, its value in this respect has been enhanced since the additional 


It has one of the strongest Chautauquas in the 
State, owning its own grounds, including an auditorium seating five thou- 
The town’s library of one hundred thousand volumes is 
As the county seat the 
town pessesses a $75,000 court house and a $20,000 armory for its militia 


ing farms. 


population meant an increased demand for the products of the surround- 
In every way is the towr benefited, a fact which its citizens 
readily admit, or rather urge. 

As for the manufacturers themselves, they agree in the statement that 
they do much better manufacturing their goods in Fairfield than they 


could possibly do in Chicago, or any other great center. They insist it is 


better for them and their employees alike and that they can get out their 


goods cheaper than if they were manufacturing in a larger place. 


So much for Fairfield. 
afforded the small town. 
have done and hundreds, even thousands, can do. 


It is but typical of one avenue of development 
What Fairfield has done scores of other towns 


And in favor of such growth it can honestiy be urged it is to the advan- 


tage of humanity. 


It can not be disputed that the man of modest means 


and income, such as the factory emplovee, is better off if located in a 


small town. 
To the 
at his disposal. 


There he has a chance to live and develop, even on the restricted means 





ESSAY ON HOME BUYING. 


Perhaps one of the surest ways after all to. incul- 
cate the home buying habit is to begin with the child. 
The article herewith, which is reprinted from the Van 
Wert. (Ohio) Bulletin, was written by a high school 
pupil of that town. Some of the arguments advanced 
would be highly creditable to older heads, and a 
reading of the article suggests the thought that local 
merchants might inspire interest in home buying by 
offering cash or other prizes for essays similar to that 
which follows: 

Buying at Home. 


Loyal citizens should be interested in home affairs. 
The community that is good enough for us to live in is 
good enough for us to buy in. It we wish to buy our 
goods in another town, why do we not go there fo live? 

Our city is just what we make it. Therefore we should 
not pull it down, but strive always to build it up. Every 
dollar we spend at home stays at home and works for 
its welfare; therefore it is our duty to spend most of 
our money in our community. 

If we buy at home our merchants will be more pros- 
perous and will help to make the city prosperous. They 
can afford to better the conditions of their stores and to 
hire more people to work for them. Where much labor 
is in demand there we find a growing community. Peo- 
ple from neighboring towns, knowing that our town _af- 
fords «much labor, will naturally locate here: Thus 
our community will not only become more prosperous 
but will also gradually grow in population. 

Our merchants are interested in all our public affairs. 
When ill luck, bereavement or misfortune comes, the 
men we buy of are here with a kindly greeting, their 
words of cheer and their pocket-books, if need be. 
Would foreign merchants do this? If we should ask a 
foreign merchant to donate a small amount of money for 
charitable purpose in Van Wert, he would tell us to go 
to our home merchants. Furthermore, our: merchants 
help in supporting schools, churches, lodges, and even 
our homes. They donate much money for charitable 
purposes. They keep up our daily newspapers by their 
advertisements. It is impossible for a newspaper to be 
alive and vigorous withoyt the aid of our home mer- 
chants. They were the means of bringing our annual 
Chautauqua here, which we all know is a great literary 
and educational advantage. In view of all these things 
ought we not to show our appreciation by patronizing 
them? 

Our merchants pay theireshare of the town, city and 
state taxes. An estimate has been made to the effect 
that merchants of towns and villages now pay 30 per 
eent of the taxes, and if the big mail order stores suc- 
ceed in destroying this source of tax revenue the mer- 
chants’ share of the tax must be paid by us. We are 
thus deliberately seeking to increase our taxes by de- 
stroying local merchants through mail order house 
patronage. 

We should believe in transacting business with our 
home merchants. Have we not produce of our own to 
sell and do we not expect them to buy of us? Even if 
we are not merchants we expect them to employ us if 
we ask for employment. 


Another Advantage. 


Another great advantage in buying at home is that 
Wwe can always receive credit. Knowing that we can 
receive credit. we ought not to buy. here only when we 
are short of money, but should always trade at home. 
If the home merchants be kind enough to give us credit, 
we ought not abuse the privilege. In foreign cities we 
must pay cash or have’ the goods sent c. o. d. 

Again, at home we can always see the goods which 
we. buy. This pertains mostly to mail order house 
patronage. Many of their advertisements may look all 
right, but that does not guarantee that they are all 
right. In many cases people send for things which they 
see in advertisements of mail order houses and upon 
receiving the goods find that they are not the same as 
advertised. If we buy of home merchants we receive the 
quality of goods for which we bargain. Our merchants 
give value received always. If we buy at home we will 
become better acquainted with the clerks. If we are 
interested in them they will be interested in us and 
will always show us the best things. 

If we should ask people why they do not buy at home, 
they would invariably say that they can get things 
cheaper elsewhere. How can they expect our merchants 
to sell things cheaper when there is no one to patronize 
them? Our merchants must keep up their expenses also. 


The Thrifty Shopper. 

The shopper who buys only from her home merchants 
is more thrifty than one who buys from mail order 
houses, for she is nut led into buying of mail order 
houses by false descriptions of merchandise. She does 
not increase her order to make up a shipment. In other 
words, she buys less when she buys from her home 
merchant because she buys more nearly her wants. 
Thrift and economy more often follow home patronage, 
while extravagance in buying is the habit of the patron 
of the big city mail order house. 

The last and greatest advantage in buying at home is 
that if anything goes wrong we can make it right; 
whereas, if the outside stores right mistakes at all, the 
customer must pay the express charges both ways. 

So we, the citizens of Var Wert, in order to make our 
city more prosperous, provide for its general welfare 
and for the welfare of ourselves, in order to promote 
culture, happiness and good citizenship, should buy our 
goods at home. 


THE ‘‘BOOST NEWARK’’ MOVEMENT. 

NEwarkK, N. J., Feb. 28.—There will be a resumption 
of the ‘‘Boost Newark’’ movement by the Board of 
Trade at its monthly meeting. Last year this body, with 
more than 2,000 members, representing every branch of 
industry and commerce, took up the movement of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the advancement of home 
interests. In consequence a forward movement was put 
into motion with good results. Now the plan is to adopt 
additional slogans that point the way to achievement in 
business and civie consciousness. The watchwards are 
‘*\ Better Newark’’ and ‘‘A Greater Newark.’’ A big 
impetus to the ‘‘home town’’ boom is expected. Presi- 
dent Curtis R. Burnett will direct the energies of the 
hoomers. 
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OPPICTAL COUNTY AND CITS PAPER 


ADVERTISING RATES MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION 


THE WINSLOW MAIL 


THE BDAUER COMPANY, PRop: 


‘The Best Advertising Medium in Northern Arizona 
OVER 5.000 WEEKLY READERS 


Winslow, Arizonu 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, T11, 
Gentlemen: 


February 13, 1912, 


Fave recently received a number of your letters, also copy of various 


articles on "Home Trade" and a few other good arti¢les, 


"American Lumberman" is dcing more for 
that has ever come to our attention. 
Will be glad to get 


at that. 


In my estimation the 


home industry than any other publication 


your news and ad bulletin service, in fact, have 
used a good deal of what you have already sent to good advantage, ae 


and profitable 


Although you offer the service free of charge I am willi 
; i ; ing = 
thing for the seme in at least subscribing for : Poteet ge 


your valuable publication and ‘telling 


others of its good qualities when the opportunity presents itself. 


Send your bill for a year's subscript 


ion and I will remit at once, 


Very truly ei oe. 


; AULT _ 





LOCAL NEWSPAPERS INTERESTED 


- “Particularly Interesting.’”’ 


WASHINGTON, C. H., Onto.—We have carefully examined 
your circulars, and the bulletins are particularly inter- 
csting. Please send us your ad and news bulletins, as per 
your offer. HERALD PUBLISHING Co., 

Charles H. Barrett, Secretary. 


Would Like to Cooperate. 


STERLING, COoLO.—We have your bulletin of advertising 
suggestions, for which we wish to thank you. We certainly 
would like to co-operate with you in this matter, and will 
sce all of our lumbermen the coming week and see if we can 
not line them up for advertising. Thanking you in advance 
for any additional suggestions you can offer, we are, 

REPUBLICAN ADVOCATE, 
J. E. Hamway, Manager. 
Offer Appreciated. 

Sat LAKE City, Uran.—A local dealer has signed a 
contract with us for advertising. We shall therefore take 
advantage of your kind offer, and ask that you furnish us 
with mats of illustrations appropriate for this class of 
business. DESERET NEWS, 

A. C. Rees, Advertising Manager. 
“Good Dope.’”’ 


WATSONVILLE, CAL.—We should be very glad to receive 
your ad and news bulletins as issued. They are full of 
good “dope.” WATSONVILLE REGISTER, 

i. W. Haack, Editor and Manager. 


Wants the Free Bulletins. 


MAYVILLE, Wis.—Please send us your free bulletins. En- 
joyed last copy very much and will try to get our lumber 
dealers interested in your ads. 

MAYVILLE NEWS PUBLISHING Co., 
O. A. Gehrke, Manager. 


Learning the Value of Advertising. 


ANTIGO, W1s.—We will be pleased to receive your adver- 
tising service since you are so kind as to furnish it gratis. 
The lumbermen here are beginning to learn the value of 
advertising, and by the use of your service we believe we 
can induce them to become even more generous users of 
advertising space. BERNER BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 

Fred L. Berner, Secretary and Treasurer, 


Advertising Liberally. 


HANNAFORD, N. DAK.—We shall be pleased to receive your 
ad service. ‘he local dealers are advertising liberally, but 
we will appreciate the assistance your service will be to us. 

Tuer ENTERPRISE. 
A Subscriber’s View. : 

HUGHSON, CAL.—We are trying to bring our people to- 
gether in this community, and if you have anything special 
in Community Development I wish you would send it to 
me. I am a subscriber to your paper, and have been very 
much interested in the “Community Development” part 
of your paper. Anything you can do for us will be greatly 
appreciated, JOHN FRITCHMAN, Agent, 

Tuolumne Lumber Co. 
Ads Appreciated. 

RICHFIELD, IDAHO.—-We wish to say that we find your 
“No Place Like Home” articles excellent and are using 
the ads, which we expect and know will aid us greatly 
as they are Al. IowA LUMBER Co. (Ltd.) 


A Good ‘Thing Appreciated. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE.—Some time ago you got out a 
series of “Community Development” advertisements. Will 
you kindly furnish us with same and oblige, 

SAVIDGE Bros. LUMBER Co., 
* Hunter Savidge, President. 


Getting Results. 





FLoyADA, TeEx.—We are in receipt of your advertising 
series No. 9 and G, for which please accept our thanks. 
We have been using them in our local papers, and we be- 
lieve we are already getting results. Keep up the’ good 
work. West PLAINS LUMBER Co. 

R. M. Phillips, Manager 


Editorial Matter for Country Editors. 


KANSAS City, Mo.—-We are very much interested in your 
editorial matter for country editors, and we would be glad 
to have you send us copies of some suggestions along this 
line, sending them to this office. 

DIiCKASON GOODMAN LUMBER Co., 
J. F. Goodman, Vice President. 


New Blood. 


PAOLO, KANsS.—-New blood is taking hold of the old town 
this year, ahd we are all going to try and give it a boost 
and we would be pleased to receive a full series of your 
“Community Development” series so we might get some 
good ideas to run in our local papers. 

PAOLO LUMBER & COAL Co. 


“Looks Good to Us.” 


RoyAL OAK, Micu.—Your “Community Builder’ looks 
good to us, and we would be pleased if you would favor 
us with the advertisements. We have considerable com- 
“a agg with the mail order houses, and your ideas will 
lelp considerably to offset this. 

MELLEN-WRIGHT LUMBER CO., 
J. F. Graves, Secretary. 
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| FROM DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL RESOURCES. 


A PARCELS POST REMINDER. 
| From a recent issue of the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. ] 


In recent years Congress has shown that it could do most 
anything, and would do nearly that much. Therefore, let 
us not be surprised if it does not take across its knee the 
middle man, and the consumer and give to a half dozen 
mail order houses the largest, sweetest stick of candy in the 
box, which is to say that if the parcels post measure becomes 
au law at this session of Congress, we need not feel sur- 
prised. At the same time the possibility of its passage at 
this session is greater than its probability. We still have 
confidence in the aggressiveness of those who have thought 
over this nefarious proposition long enough to appreciate 
its demerits. 

It is always well to look twice at everything that glitters 
on the surface, or at a distance. Do not be deceived by gor- 
geous glamour. That which promises most often yields less. 
There is no short cut to prosperity and mental comfort. We 
do not move by leaps and bounds. If we accept a system 
which revolutionizes century-old customs and business notions 
on the plea that it means convenience and economy, we will 
pay for it. There is compensation for all things. Our bless- 
ings are never gratis—but that would indicate the conces- 
sion that we regard the parcels post system as a blessing, 
und such is not the case. It is a burglar in disguise, and 
we fear its friends, many of them, are deceived, while others 
are deliberately attempting to deceive the rest of us. 

The money that Alabama and Oregon earns is theirs, in 
the sense that they should keep it at home instead of sending 
it to two or three cities for the necessities of life which they 
could buy of the home merchant who helps his neighbors to 
pay the expenses of the Government, signs good roads peti- 
tions and helps to build school houses and churches. Would 
the farmer aid in a scheme which would induce the con- 
sumer to order all of his eggs and produce from Canada when 
he could get it at home? Would the physician endorse a plan 
whereby his people should come to look to the quack doctors 
of distant cities for their physical ministrations? Should 
the Florida fisherman cast his vote and work his tongue for 
a plan which would make it to the interest of us all to eat 
* Mediterranean sardines instead of red snappers? Certainly 
not; then why should we welcome a scheme which as surely 
means the breaking of the middle man’s back as the sun 
shines. 

This fact should seem clear to any open mind. If the 
Government goes into partnership with a half dozen mail 
order houses, agreeing to do the hauling for a part of the 
proceeds, where does your home merchant, who has done 
nothing to be condemned for, come in? 


SEE NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE FOR 
THIS STORY. 


Shreveport (La.) Journal. 


February 20, 1912. 
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HOW THEY WORK IT. 
[From the Osakis (Minn.) Review.) 


A station agent, living a short distance from Fergus 
Falls, was discussing freight matters with a representative 
of the Journal the other day and made some remarks that 
are worth consideration. 

“The mail order houses,” said he, ‘make the railway 
men more trouble than all the other business men combined. 
They send out their catalogues, offering things at prices that 
look cheap, and obtain numerous orders for goods, but you 
would be surprised at the number of articles that are re- 
fused when they arrive. Almost every day, articles come in, 
and the purchasers, on coming to secure them find they are 
of inferior quality, and order them sent back. This is where 
the railway man’s trouble begins. ‘The mail order house, 
particularly one of the well known Chicago concerns, make 
it a practice to claim that they never receive the goods in 
return and try to make the purchaser pay for them. The 
purchaser comes to us and tells us that he has a letter from 
the mail order concern saying that the goods were not re- 
ceived and that he is liable for them, and then we have to 
get busy and begin tracing them. Tracing a piece of freight 
is a slow process, and while it is going on the purchaser 
calls on us every little while and wants to know if we have 
found it. It generally requires several weeks and perhaps 
a month or two for us to prove delivery of the returned 
soods.” 

The man who buys his goods at home can see what he is 
getting and in nine cases out of ten he gets better value 
than he does by patronizing the outside concerns.—Fergus 
Falls Journal. 





GOOD USE FOR MAIL ORDER CATALOGS. 
[From the Hamburg (Iowa) Reporter. 


A large number of catalogs from a big mail order house 
continue to come in at frequent periods, and several of 
those who have received them say that they are very nice 
to use in starting the kitchen fire on a cold morning. The 
grade of paper used is of a kind that burns readily and 
the large amount of reading mutter in the book has made 
it necessary to use quantities of printer’s ink, which is 
very combustible. If you have such a mail order catalogue 


try the experiment when you build the fire in the morn- 
ing, It is said that the catalogs that have never been 


read make the best kindling and it would be better to use 
it with the mailing wrapper still on. 





ANTI-MAIL-ORDER CONVERTS CELEBRATE CONVERSION BY BURNING CATALOGS. 


Most men when they discover, or think they have 
discovered, a mail order bargain, are so carried away 
with enthusiasm that they not only do not examine 
the alleged bargain carefully, but without good reason 
they make a lot of noise about their alleged discovery. 
When, however, they have tried the thing out they 
find that they have not made a fair comparison be- 
tween the goods they can buy at home and similar 
goods they purpose to buy by mail, and that after all 
much more than price and quality are involved in the 
question. 

If every person who makes a purchase from a mail 
order house and is dissatisfied with his bargain, will 
take the same pains to make known his dissatisfaction 
with the mail order house that he would if he received 
the same treatment from his home dealer, fewer of his 
neighbors would require per- 
sonal experience to convince 
them that they do not in the 
end profit by mail order 
buying. 

But few persons are will- 
ing to admit that they have 
been so foolish as to be 
duped into buying a picture 
in a book from a person or 
concern that they do not 
know and that they have 
overlooked possible  differ- 
ences in quality, exaggera- 
tions in description, delay 
in delivery, trouble and in- 
convenience in. correspond- 
ence, the payment of cash 
in advance—buying a pig in 
a poke—and the additional 
charge of freight on the 
shipment. 

It seems 


Gentlemen: 


to. be human 


nature to believe that dis- 
tance eliminates all 
fections in 


imper- 


goods and all 
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CITIZENS OF CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, CELEBRATING CONVERSION FROM OUT-OF-TOWN BUYING BY BURNING MAIL ORDER CATALOGS. 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago, 11]. 


The picture we are sending you shows th 
ORDER HOUSE CATALCGS IN CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, 
Creat idea for attracting notice. 
use if it looks good. 


dishonesty in tradesmen. Whereas, experience teaches 
that humanity is very much the same the world over 
and if there is any difference it is in favor of the 
tradesman at home who has a thousand inducements 
to honesty where the man at a distance has a thousand 
inducements to dishonesty. 

The big mail order house has the world for its 
market and since most of its dupes keep to themselves 
their dissatisfaction with mail order buying mail order 
houses do not suffer from their dishonorable practices 
to the extent they deserve. On the contrary, however, 
as the local merchant meets his patrons face to face, 
he soon finds that if he misrepresents his wares, if he 
overcharges or if he deviates in any way from square 
dealing, everybody in the community is made aware 
of it. 


OFFICE OF 


Cedar Falls Commercial Club 


F & MCCREARY Secretary 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, February 24, 1912. 


All taiking Cedar Falls now. 
It was certainly good fer us. 
Yours very truly, 


JL Me 


Secretary. 
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@ PUBLIC BURNING OF ALL MAIL 
by secretary of commercial club. 
Not copyrighted; 


What has been needed, therefore, has been a means 
of showing the real sentiment of people who have be- 
come convinced by sad experience of the folly of buy- 
ing by mail and the wisdom of patronizing the home 
merchant. 

F. I. McCreary, of Cedar Falls, lowa, secretary of the 
Cedar Falls Commercial Club, in pushing an anti-mail 
order campaign, hit upon a unique method of showing the 
change in local public: sentiment from ‘‘ pro’’ to ‘‘anti’’ 
out of town buying. In a letter outlining his auto da fe 
Mr. McCreary says: 

Our catalog bonfire will be pulled off 
23. We will burn catalogs on the principal street, with 
band, banners, etc. Mr. Murphy, of Dubuque, Iowa, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Retail Merchants’ Association, has been 
invited to address the retailers the same night. 

It seems unique enough to have got a great many news 

items, for which we are ap- 
preciative, and commend it for 


Friday, February 


A JETMORE. a low priced ad getter.- We are 
PRESIDENT glad to have interested your 
J ERVIN EVANS. great journal and will thank 


akin C. cimanae you for more of the boost news 


matter. I- will be glad to use it 

8. WMAN. i t : ° 

poe ponies’ Wish you could have a repre 
Dinectors sentative with us Friday. 


Mr. McCreary’s plan pos- 
sessed a virtue not always 
present in panaceas, for it 
not only afforded a_ public 
acknowledgment of change of 
heart on the part of mail or- 
der buyers but it—by burning 
the catalogs— removed the 
means of tempting to further 
backsliding. The accompany- 
ing illustration is reproduced 
from a photograph of the 
catalog bonfire taken by its 
own light. Fully one thou- 
sand people attended the cele- 
bration and addresses were 
made by many speakers of 
Cedar Falls and from out of 
town. 


CEDAR FALLS i 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Po:ket Planing Mill Now a Retail Yard Feature —An Interesting Narrative of the Growing Use of These Mills — Sale of Lumber, 
Like the Babbling Brook, Goes on Forever—The Farmer Given His Just Dues—A Trade Pulling Hint. 


INTEREST IN THE POCKET PLANING MILL. 


This interest is still alive in the land. Hardly a 
week passes but I receive a letter touching on the 
subject. Recently one day’s mail brought two letters 
of this character. In one of the latest it is asked, 
‘*Are these small mills practical?’’ Bless you, yes; 
else they would not have been advocated in this de- 
partment. The pocket planing mill has become a 
feature in many a retail yard, and the most of the 
dealers who are using them would not throw them out 
for twice the money they cost. 

But for the moment to discuss the mills which can 
not be carried in the vest pocket—you will not find 
them in all sections. In most matters it is just as we 
have been brought up. The yardmen of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and the Dakotas 
don’t believe in planing mills. Michigan is a little 
more given to them. Northern Illinois is free from 
the plague, as also fairly is northern Indiana. But 
follow down the western boundary of Illinois, along 
the Mississippi, until you are about midway between 
Wisconsin and Kentucky, then strike east and you will 
be in a planing mill zone and will continue to be until 
you are forced te halt in your eastern course by the 
Atlantic ocean. 

We can hardly name a thing that is not catching; 
that is, it exerts an influence on those in its vicinity. 
It is so in politics and religion. In one town the 
Methodists predominate, in another the Congregation- 
alists, in another the Catholics, and so on. It is easier 
for people to accept the conclusions of others than to 
think for themselves. Hence, when a lumberman built 
a planing mill a neighboring lumberman thought that 
he also must have a mill. He didn’t investigate its 
paying qualities—but he must have a mill; just as so 
many these days must have an automobile when they 
see their neighbors running them, whether they can 
afford to own them or not. 

It is easy to trace the growth of the planing mill. 
When the yards were established in this planing mili 
territory there were no great factories as there are 
today. At first the carpenters did the bulk of what 
is now known as millwork. They got out the casing, 
base, and even the few moldings which were used. 
In the carpenter’s chest of tools were planes with 
irons of various shapes with which to cut moldings. 
In many eases all the doors that went into a house 
were made by the carpenters. Building outgrew this 
hand work, and the yardmen knew of no way but to 
start little factories of their own. There was timber 
and it must be utilized. And we are just that kind 
of ape, you know, that when a neighbor in the same 
business we are does a thing we are supposed to fol- 
low suit. Not one in a hundred of these retail lum- 
bermen thought that he could have his lumber worked 
at a nearby mill and save money by so doing. There 
are towns in this territory of which I am speaking, 
with four or five yards, connected with every one of 
which there is a mill. Foolish? Of course it is. The 
best men in the trade throughout that section have 
said to me that nothing eould be more foolish, and 
they have wished they were out of it. Oftentimes it 
takes us longer to get our eyes open than it does a 
kitten. 

Gray-haired men have said to me that during the 
time they have run these mills, possibly 25 or 30 
years, they have made them no money. ‘‘If when the 
planing mill craze struck the town,’’ one of them said, 
‘‘three of the dealers had been content to, have let 
the fourth build and run a mill, and these three dealers 

had hired the mill to do their work it might have 
prospered. But now, we all have been running mills 
and not one of us, I believe, has made a cent out of 
them.’’ 

When these mills were established there was no 
button to push that would let in power over a wire 
that would make the wheels whir. Boilers and en- 
gines were necessary; there must be fuel and engineers, 
and then as a result of a small business, and the 
further fact that not one in a hundred of the dealers 
knew any more about operating a planing mill than 
he did about building a telescope, there were failures. 
I wish there was some way of knowing how much 
money that was made in retailing lumber. was poured 
down the planing mill hole. 


Severe but Just. 


You may think that I am rather severe on the retail 
dealers who are running these planing mills, but if 
severe [am just. In many of these mills I have looked 
for a business system, have asked for such a system, 
and rarely have found it. The cost of doing a job is 
guesswork. Lumber is taken from the piles, run 
through the mills with no card system to tell whether 
money is made or lost. 

You know how difficult it is to get rid of a thing 
once we become wedded to it. Speaking from the 
standpoint of the people, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., did a 
thriving business in an effort to bring this about, and 
Reno, Nev., is doing a big business in the same line. 


These planing mills_represent a good deal of money. 
They represent the profit of the yards for years, and 
the dealers could not see their way clear to dismantle 





‘ableness of the average planing mill. 














“A neighboring lumberman thought that he also must have 


a mill 


them. They were in a rut and could see no. way out 
of it. It is surprising how many people there are who 
are powerless to do their best. It is so in the world 
of thought as well as in the world of business. J] 
should like to see the man who is not bound as with 
a chain to an objectionable something. 

Mighty smart fellows emigrate from the East to 
the West. I know it for I turned my face toward the 
setting sun myself. We don’t say we have all the 
cream out here, but we are of the opinion that much 
of the milk that has been skimmed is behind us. 
The men who can here and started lumber yards 
had seen a thing or two before they came from home. 
Among other things they had observed the nonprofit- 
Then there 
were different conditions out here. In Chicago, at 
points on the Mississippi, and elsewhere there were 
great sash and door factories which on short notice 
could furnish anything in the interior finish line, and 
under these conditions they thought how foolish it 
would be for them to build factories of their own, 
and they didn’t. You see the whole thing is as plain 
as day once we come to reason it out. And I don’t 
want you to think that in these remarks there is a 
single reflection on the dealers of the East who al! 
these years have been running planing mills and los- 
ing money on them. It appeared really necessary that 
they should start with mills, and they have been do- 
ing the best they knew how. Were they to start in 
again there are some who would do differently in some 
respects—and wouldn't ali of us? How many of us 
there are who having accomplished so little feel that 
we are wrecks on the great ocean of life. For one, 
when I think of the possibilities of life, I feel that 
way, and feel it deep down in my heart. 


Oftentimes a Misnomer. 


But those pocket planing mills: 
proper sense planing mills. I gave the name to the 
little batch of machinery, and as oftentimes applied 
it is a misnomer. In the great majority of cases 
not a board is planed, the machinery consisting of a 
saw table, on which may be run either a rip, or cross- 
cut, saw with a small electric motor, or small gaso- 
line engine for power. Occasionally a combination 


They are not ina 








“How much money made in retailing lumber was poured 
down the planing mill hole?” 


machine is used which of course adds to the range of 
work that can be done. It would be proper to call 
the room in which this simple machinery is run, if 
indeed a room by itself is given to the purpose, which 
is not at all necessary, a convenience shop. You 
know how a thousand times it would be convenient 
to shape stock to the liking of your customers. You 
know if you could do this it would please these cus- 
tomers—and that is what we want to do. By the use 
of this machinery we get rid of coal, engineers and 
expert mechanics. No work is done with it which 
calls for other service than that of the average man 
who has a little ingenuity and a small stock of gump- 
tion. Unite these two and the pocket planing mill is 
an investment that an owner never has said to me 
that he regretted. Yet, beloved, you must not expect 
too much of this little affair. Its purpose is not to 
take the place of the factory from which you have 
been ordering your millwork. 

A dealer who has one of these mills was telling me 
how he got out a small order for pickets. It is hardly 
necessary to recall to your mind how scarce pickets 
have been at times. It took a deal of beating around 
the bush to get them. There are those of you who 
tried here and there and came back empty handed. 
All at once pickets dropped from sight. It may not 
have been so all over the country, but it was so in 
the territory which I was gracing with my presence— 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, principally. 

The light demand for pickets caused this scarcity. 
We are not a picket country any longer. We believe 
in tearing down our yard fences so that Pat Finne- 
gan’s pigs can come leisurely on to our lawn and root 
up our tulip beds, and anybody’s cattle can tramp the 
life out of our grass. Yet certain citizens of the 
United States still use pickets as others wear wooden 
shoes and still others think they can not build a house 
without using the old-fashioned window blinds. There 
was a demand for pickets and the yardman who had 
a pocket planing mill ripped inch boards into picket 
sizes, and seeing that his machinery consisted of only 
rip and cross-cut saws he ran a hand plane over the 
rough sides, pointed them by hand, and got his price 
for them. Small affair, you may say, but he furnished 
the stuff. 

Chance to Get in a Laugh. 


Now it is time for some of you to laugh, but it was 
no laughing matter for the retail man. He was bound 
to furnish the pickets and he did so. And to a con- 
siderable extent the success of a dealer depends on 
his ability to furnish what is called for. I was in an 
office when a meat man came in and asked the dealer 
if he could get him some butcher’s skewers, and the 
dealer said he would get them for him. Skewers were 
out of his line, and if the butcher had been right up 
to snuff he would have sent elsewhere for them, but 
a host of us are not right up to snuff. No doubt the 
dealer made a shilling or two by ordering the skewers, 
and he was in the business to make a shilling or two 
when the opportunity came his way. 

This same man told me how it pleased his farmer 
customers to have the lumber they bought cut into 
the desired lengths. When they wanted it cut into 
G-, 8- or 10-foot lengths the little cutoff saw would 
do the work and the stuff would be thrown into the 
wagon box instead of dangling behind as it would if 
in boards from 16 to 20 feet long. This cutting the 
boards into the lengths desired was precisely what his 
customers wanted. And then the working of the ma- 
chinery was something that entertained them. They 
were not acquainted with electricity and it delighted 
them to see the button pushed and the motor buzz. 
Some of these things rank rather as the oddities of 
the pocket planing mill, but I doubt if there is a dealer 
who reads this who will fail to see wherein he could 
make good use of the machinery. 

Be that as it may, the pocket planing mill is going 
in more and more.* It was-noted in this department 
that a dealer of Maryville, Mo., put in a machine, 
and the act was duplicated by a competitor, no doubt 
this competitor feeling that he would not be even 
trotting unless he did so. Beloved, I want to see you 
right up to date, and. as true as you live the pocket 
planing mill is an up-to-date affair. Where now there 
is not one of them, in due time you will see a dozen. 


LIKE TENNYSON’S BROOK. 


Like Tennyson’s brook is the sale of lumber, and 
that you know the great poet declared runs on forever. 
Owing to the mutability of earthly things we are sub- 
ject to what we choose to call good times and bad 
times, but through them all the consumption of lum- 
ber never ceases. It is enough to surprise a man when 
he thinks that the sawmills are cutting 40,000,000,000 
feet of lumber yearly, and that so little ’surplus 
piles up. 

A friend of mine who a few years ago opened a 
yard in a town of 4 000 souls was at first inclined to 
question his judgment as the town, at first sight, had 
such an appearance of finish that it was not plain 
where much more lumber would be sold within its 
limits. This dealer is doing an excellent business, as 
is also another yard, and a large percentage of the 
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trade of both yards is in the city. 
of a dealer who sold his yard in a little burg, leaving 
the town with $20,000 more in his pocket than when 


I was recently told 


ne opened the yard 12 years before. ‘‘You would 
not have thought it was a place where a yard could 
live,’? said the man who told me the story, ‘‘and 
you wouldn’t have thought that he was the kind of 
chap that could successfully run a yard even if he 
was in the right place to do it. He was one of the 
rawest Swedes you ever heard of; but that is the way 
he came out.’’ 

Twenty thousand in twelve years—there are many 
of us who are doing better than that, and many of 
us a blamed sight worse, but as the world goes it is 
doing pretty well. It is certainly doing well for a 
man -who, had he not been engaged in the lumber 
trade, would probably have worked on a farm for not 
more than $25 a month. 

When speaking of the problem of getting rich, have 
you ever figured up the amount you are worth, divided 
it by the number of years you have been at it to deter- 
mine how much you have laid by yearly? TIT have and 
the result led me to think that financially I might 
about as well have put in my time fishing. 

In November a dealer remarked that there had been 
a little building in his town this year. ‘‘But, great 
granther!’’ said he, ‘‘there has been repairing until 
you couldn’t rest.’’? I have heard a great deal of talk 
about repairing, and I have thought that the ex- 
cessively dry weather had something to do with it. 
If such weather would not knock an old roof to pieces 
I don’t know what would. ‘‘I don’t know why it 
should be so, but it is a fact that repairs come in 
schools,’’ it was remarked by a dealer. And then I 
tried to explain it on the ground that as building is 
done in periods so are repairs. It is by no means un- 


~ usual for a dozen houses to go up in a moderate sized 


town one year and Jess than half that number the 
next two or three years, and I was arguing with this 
dealer that as the houses were mostly built in one 
year they might need repairs about the same time, 
but I don’t know as I was right. But if we did no 
arguing except when we knew we were dead right our 
tongues would get less tired than they do, and others 
would be less tired listening to us. 

At a meeting of the old Chicago Lumber Exchange 
I remember hearing one of the lumbermen say that 25 
years ago he certainly thought that the sale of lumber 
had reached the limit in the city. If he were living 
today what would he think of the consumption of 
lumber in that town? It has gone on rolling up like 
a snowball. 

The Progressive Farmer. 


At first blush the novice might look over a prairie 
country, every quarter-section, half-section, or section, 
as the case might be, with its house and barns, and 
think that the consumption of lumber in such a coun- 
try was a thing of the past. So long as the houses, 
barns and fenees were up what further use could 
there be for lumber? From the standpoint of the 
novice that would be a reasonable conclusion, but in 
the language of polite society, he isn’t on to it. The 
farmer is not described as a progressive man by the 
funny writers, and that is where the funny writers 
fall down. Select at random a dozen men from a 
dozen occupations and they will size up about the 
same so far as progressiveness is concerned. The 
cream of mankind is not monopolized by any one eall- 
ing. List a dozen farmers and the same number of 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants and see if this 
isn’t so. The men of these last named callings may 
dress better, but good clothes do not necessarily mean 
progress. Goodness is not monopolized by any par- 
ticular calling either. We swell our heads and fold 
our hands, saying to ourselves in a whisper that we 
are smarter and more righteous than our neighbors, 
but we are not. Any such conclusion is the crop that 
grows from the seed of conceit. 

The farmer is not only as progressive, but he is as 
proud as the rest of us. We folks who live in the 
cities are ambitious to occupy stone fronts that in 
appearance will eclipse those of our neighbors, whether 
we can own them or not, and the farmers also like to 
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‘Delighted them to see the motor buzz.” 





occupy good houses—and they generally own them. 
These farmers know so much better how to get along 
in the world than I do that I have admiration for 
them. 

There is no end to the lumber that will be consumed 
in these Prairie States. There is nothing completed 
that will stay completed. ‘‘I am not surprised at 
what Iowa has done, but it staggers me when I think 
what she is capable of doing,’’ was the comment of 
an observing eastern man who had _ looked over 
the State in which I am so proud my 3-acre farm 
lies. There are several of the Prairie States the soil 
of which is as deep as an oil well and which would 
puzzle any man to tell how rich these States will finally 
become. 

And the older and richer the country the better 
the buildings. When a farmer has his telephone, and 
his wife can listen to what the wives of others are 
talking about over the wires, and his mail is de- 
livered to him every day, he feels like putting on 
more airs than he did when he thought the world was 
taking no notice of him. He bought land for two-and- 
a-half an acre and has seen it advance to a hundred 
dollars and more. He began his career by living in 
a house that was not worth more than $300, and now 
he lives in one that has a furnace, water works and 
gas works, and is as comfortable as any in town. He 
used to drive to town in a lumber wagon, sometimes 
with oxen hauling it, and now he drives his automo- 
bile, and to his eredit he breaks his neck less fre- 
quently than we town people do, as he drives with 
more care. Progress means the consumption of lum- 
ber, and from the time our forefathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock progress has been the watchword of 
our country. Let’s not entertain the idea that the 
lumber business wil] ever become farrow so long 
as there is a timber supply. 


VALUE OF BUILDING PLANS. 


Tf you do not run your business in a way to please 
me I hope you will not be discouraged and quit. If 














“Farmers who know more about getting along than I do.” 


all the yards should suddenly close it would throw 
me out of a job. Notwithstanding we may not agree 
in all things I trust we will pull together so that 
you can continue in business and I draw my salary. 
Whatever else may occur I want no ruction that will 
be fatal to our pocketbooks. 


IT hope you will bear in mind that I do not speak ' 


as from the chair, for I do not consider myself master 
of the lumber business. I have given it some study, 
but it is a subject that a life-long study could not 
compass. Frequently I meet dealers whose expe- 
rience has been brief who talk as if they knew all 
about it, but I am disposed to think they are fooling 
themselves. 

If I were running a yard I would make use of more 
building plans than the most of you do. I have writ- 
ten before of the few dealers who have drafting de- 
partments in connection with their offices, the object 
being to render any assistance possible to the pros- 
pective builder in the way of arranging plans to 
suit him. It is not the intention of these dealers to 
take the making of plans of important buildings out 
of the hands of the architects, but you are aware 
that the majority of us are not furnishing bills for 
palatial residences, or immense buildings of any de- 
scription. The great bulk of our trade is for com- 
paratively cheap buildings—barns and houses, the lat- 
ter costing from $1,000 to say $2,500.. In these cheap 
buildings a man may want some change in the plan 
he has in mind. The placing of the partitions may 
not be to his liking. He may want to arrange the 
openings to suit himself. Possibly a different porch 
would add to the appearance of the house. It is these 
simple changes with which these dealers are con- 
cerned. 

The tendency of this or any other kindness or as- 
sistance to the lumber consumer is to pull trade. Pull 
trade! Those simple words, with letters as high as 
shade trees, ought to be placed in front of the offices 
of thousands of dealers as there are at least thousands 
who have no idea of pulling trade. Given a yard 
fairly stocked, and an office in which to do business, 























“The proprietor should point to photographs.” 


they think the combination is complete. Honestly 
think so, some of them do. The phrenologist would 
fail to find any bump of mercantile instinct on their 
heads. They sit and wait for customers instead of 
employing some method that would pull them in. I 
saw a marked example of this last fall. The dealer 
didn’t seem to know that he had any right to be 
alive. There was no trade, he said, yet his two neigh- 
bors were having a good trade. Concerning him, one 
of his neighbors said he was the best competitor he 
ever had or wanted. A good competitor because he 
held down the yard and sold no lumber. When you 
have a competitor of that kind you should court him 
with all the fervor of your nature. Make him think 
that he is a crackerjack. ‘Throw trade his way to 
help him along so that he will not become dissatisfied 
and sell out to a hustler. 

If you should go to that banner paper-making town, 
Appleton, Wis., and call on G. M. Miller you will see 
a good lumberman. He is a man who has ideas of his 
own, and to my mind that is one of the requisites of 
a good man in any line. In fact, few men, minus ideas 
of their own, ever amounted to a hoop. 

I have not ascertained that this Appleton dealer learned 
all about boards before he struck out in the lumber 
business. I think he is a man of so good sense that 
he would not tell you that he knows all about them 
yet. But he does know a good deal about merchandis- 
ing, and he has a cabinet of plans that assists him in 
selling goods. 


In the Right Place. 


To see plans posted in an office tends to make the 
man who comes in to buy lumber think he is in the 
right place. These plans are to be had from several 
sources. The building journals publish excellent ones, 
and these plates kept on file, or displayed on the walls, 
give the right kind of an atmosphere to an office. 
And speaking of building journals I can’t see how a 
dealer who wants to cover the ground in his under- 
taking can get along without them. He would get 
valuable suggestions from them, and in addition they 
would be of interest to the carpenter. I would have 
one if for no other reason than for the carpenter 
to read. The average carpenter is not over and above 
progressive. I doubt if one in ten takes a building 
journal of any description. Maybe, however, he would 
look at it if some one else paid for it, and I would be 
the fellow that would pay for it if the carpenter 
would come to my office and read it. 

In a business way I am in love with the carpenter 
and contractor, a love, I am aware, that many of you 
do not have. I hear a large amount of senseless talk 
about the carpenters who possibly do light contract- 
ing. The blankety-blank worthlessness of them! That 
is the way the conversation runs, and we all know 
that often it is true, but we should make the best of 
it. Knowing that a man is unreliable he ought to be 
a fairly safe man to deal with, for we know where 
to find him. I have made something of a study of the 
bright lights in the retail world to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, their methods and the cause of their success, and 
I believe I may say without successful contradiction 
that no dealer has climbed high without having made 
use of carpenters and contractors as rungs for his 
ladder. 

Doing business in Paris, Ill., there was once a man 
named Propst who trotted a 2:02 gait the year round, 
and he would tell you how important is the good will 
of these hewers of wood. Go to Traer, Iowa, and that 
man Baker, who has piled up riches in a little burg 
until I am told he pays nearly all the taxes of the 
town, would say good words for the carpenter and 
contractor, for having been one himself he couldn’t 
help it. Go to Marshalltown, Iowa, and ask that man 
Moore, who has grown so rich that he has become 
a veritable globe trotter, and he will tell you the same 
story. It would be easy to point you to a hundred 
others who would duplicate the story. Ask these men 
about the reliability of the average carpenter and 
their version of the matter might not vary a hair’s 
breadth.. They know all about the unreliability of 
these men, but they use them! Instead of kicking and 
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cussing them, they use them! Let me say it to you 
again, they use them! 

To filech the words of my tailor, I saw a ‘‘pretty 
effect’’ im an office produced by an exhibition of 
photographs of residences the bills for which had 
been furnished by the dealer. This is an everyday 
trick of architeets, but I have not seen it done many 
times by lumbermen. If we should go into a lumber 
oftiee ‘thinking of buying a bill for a house, and the 
proprietor should point to photographs as examples 
of the residences for which he had furnished—this 
one built for Judge Brown, that one for Merchant 
Smith, the other one for Lawyer Jones, and so on 
down the list, the chances are we would dwell upon 


the importance and reliability .of the dealer who sold 
these important bills. The dealer across the square 
may have sold as many and as important ones, but 
don’t you see he has nothing to show for it? 

Suggestion! You don’t know how much of a swath 
it cuts in our lives. 

No doubt, beloved, you think I am _ exhausting 
energy pounding away on these so-called little things, 
but I do so because I see the importance of them. I 
am making a study of them from year’s end to year’s 
end, and I see that the principal difference in dealers 
—the reason that one is a success and the other is not 
—is not a thing that is as glaring as the noonday sun, 
but rather made up of many less conspicuous things, 


mere trifles they would be called by many, but things 
which combined stand for success. Some of these 
qualities are so subtle that they can hardly be de- 
tected, yet they bring down the scales on the right 
side. I want every one of you to be rich and happy, 
and that is the reason I am so anxious to try to 
show you how it can be done. There is that same 
narrow path in business as well as out of it, and if 
we stray from it woe be unto us, for our neighbor will 


beat us out, 
7 O ¥ 





THE MAIL ORDER SITUATION AND OTHER MATTERS. 


IOWA LUMBERMAN’S RECREATION. 

Frank F. Bachelor, manager of the sash and door 
department of the Derby Mills Co., at Burlington, 
Iowa, is one vi those doubly fortunate persons who be- 
lieve recreation occupies just as necessary a part in 
the scheme of living as work. 

Burlington being on the Mississippi River affords 
especial opportunity for recreation and amusement in 
one particular direction, viz., boating. 

At an outlay of $2,000 Mr. Bachelor has provided 
himself with a handsome launch that gives him and 
his family unlimited opportunity for pleasure. It is 
thoroughly equipped in every respect; in short, has 
every late convenience. 

Periodically Frank IF. Bachelor, factory manager, 
disappears and in his stead comes Captain Bachelor, 
cruiser and explorer, who in company with his equally 
brave family, has cruised many a mile over the bound- 
ing Mississippi, or whatever it is a river does. Any- 
way they’ve gone around quite a bit. 


no opportunity for material increase in the business. 


It was very apparent that Brad Bowman, of the 
S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., is a man who has given 
the subject much thought and attention. Said Mr. 
Bowman: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is right in its method of hand- 
ling the matter. It is a general condition, affecting every 
line of retailing, and must be treated of as such. The in- 
terest of the lumber dealers in this respect can best be 
served by merging them with the interest of their brother 
merchants and. dealing with the result as a whole. 


Mr. Bowman thought the personality of the local 
merchant, or manager in the case of a general com- 
pany, was an important point in the matter, saying: 


I am not much of a believer on general grounds in this 
thing of criticising the mail order houses ‘constantly. In 
offering criticism a local dealer should have specific in- 
formation on which to base his talk. In other words he 
should “have the goods” on the mail order fellows in the 
shape of inferior quality or other disadvantages. 

If a man buys once of a mail order house do not jump 


Mr. Bowman believes that such a policy will win back 
a majority of customers. He cites that his first busi- 
ness activity in Iowa began 32 years ago and that today 
he has the trade of many who dealt with him in the 
beginning, though at times they wandered away to trade 
with other firms, perhaps mail order houses. Continu- 
ing, he said: 

Throughout it all we maintained terms of friendship 
with them and thus in most instances won them back after 
one or two trials in other quarters. And this without ever 
a word of criticism of them for trying other methods. 

Mr. Bowman says the merchants of a town should 
work together to see that the farmer is given the best 
market opportunities possible in both buying and sell- 
ing. He declared it is wonderful what cooperation can 
do in this respect, that it could assure the farmer fair 
prices and a ready market for his produce and on the 
other hand afford him supplies of all kinds at the cheap- 
est possible prices. 











AMONG THE YARDS OF THE DAKOTAS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.. 


in the northwest country 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its Community Builder, anti- 


mail-order campaigh 
should be of unusual 
interest to the trade 
since these are men 
who have the situation 
to contend with not at 
one point but at many, 
ranging from § or 10 
in one case to over 
100 tn some other 
eases. The ideas they 
express are based on 
an extended scope of 
observation. 

Many of then have 
followed the AMERI- 
caN LUMBER- 
MAN’S campaign 
closely and_ have 
praised it unreserved- 
ly. The consensus of 
these is that the paper 
is carrying on a great 
work, one of the ut- 
most importance. 

Superintendent Day, 
of the Imperial Ele 
vator Co., was the first 
man talked with. He 
said: 

We have not at 
tempted to ignore the 
eatalog trade but to the 
contrary we have recog- 
nized it and made a 
point of combating it. 
We have taken a keen 
interest in the Commu 
nity Builder depart 
ment of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. We send 
your literature to our 
agents and to news 
papers published af the 
points where we oper 
ate. The newspapers 
have used it freely. 


More Intelligent 
Consideration Given. 


Mr. Day expressed 
the opinion that the 
situation was being 
giver more intelligent 
consideration than for 
merly. 

J. H. Earle, of the 
MeCaull-Webster Co., 
said he had not gained 
the impression that th» 
mail order trade in the 
territory of his com 
pany had grown to any 
marked degree during 
the last two or three 
years. He said: 

I have not gone into 
the matter very close- 
ly, but it has seemed 
to me that the patron- 
age of the catalog 
firms has. been’ con- 
stantly shifting, old 
customers dropping off 
as new ones were s8e- 
cured, thus affording 


best policy is to show no 
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nature. Abstain from any 


on him and pester him eternally about the matter. The 
resentment or criticism of his 
action but quietly set about preventing a repetition of it. H.-A 
Criticism will but make him all the more stubborn in ad- MSS 
mitting the error of his way. 
chiefs have to say in regard to the mail order situation “ the deal —. the catalog om. but : wo it is the last 

; P sia a a thing on earth he wants to be to of. That is human 
and their comments on the attempt to iecture but quietly 
set yourself to deserve his future trade all the more, 


He may have been worsted 


cern. 


Trump, manager 








A NEW RETAIL PRIZE CONTEST. 


Mail Order Competition and lie to Meet é It—Ail Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Wherever Located, Invited to Participate. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing a new retail contest for the best articles sub- 
mitted on the very practical subject: 

How I Meet Mail Order Competition. 


For this contest the following list of prizes is 
offered: 


PRINLMDSED (oir pines hee bic te ween ce anie cs enen aoe $25 
SR IFAW 6 bo ice ss ante Seay owe oh a areweues eae 20 
PEO NOUN oo inp connie sis ch owen asine seas eam e ee ean 15 
Eight fourth rank prizes, only one awarded from 
DMINO fio sbes suse neces shakes abibness oe ool each 5 


The stipulation in regard to the fourth rank prizes 
is intended to bring out as wide a geographical dis- 
tribution of contributions as possible, in order that 
these articles may show the possibilities of competition 
in the entire range of retail distributing territory. 

Nominally the contest is open to all retail lumber 
merchants, but actually it is open only to those re- 
tailers who have at least to some extent been successful 
in meeting mail order competition in their territory. 
In its inquiries on this subject the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has found various retailers from Pennsylvania 
to Colorado who state that they are successful in hold- 
ing their trade against mail order competition. If 
this can be done by.one or a dozen retailers it can be 
done by all other retailers under like conditions who 
will make use of the proper methods, and this contest 
is for the purpose of bringing out and making generally 
known the methods which have proved successful. In 
order to bring out a full discussion of the subject and 
present the difficulties as well as the possibilities, a 
single special prize of $10 is also offered for the best 
contribution on the subject: 


Why I Can Not Meet Mail Order Competition. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to state that contributions 
will not be eligible in this contest which describe 
methods which would not be considered honorable and 
legitimate, involving espionage, bribery or the secur- 
ing of information regarding the private business of a 
competitor by surreptitious methods. Even with this 
stipulation, however, it is obvious that some retailers 
might not wish to write frankly on this subject over 
their own signatures for publication in a way that 
would come to the attention of the mail order houses; 
and the privilege is extended to any contributor of 
furnishing a fictitious or pen name for publication, 
although for our information the writer’s name and 
address must accompany each contribution. 

In connection with each contribution information is 
desired on the following specifie points: 

Within a year (or some approximately similar 
period which you may specify) how many lumber 
bills have within your knowledge been secured by 


mail order houses within what might be considered 

your territory, or the common territory of yourself 

and other dealers located in your town? 

How many of these bills were placed with the 
mail order houses without your having had an 
opportunity to figure on them? 

On how many bills have you figured in competi- 
tion with mail order quotations? 

Of the bills so figured, how many did you secure? 
How many did the mail order houses secure? How 
many have not been placed at all? 

The above inquiries relate to house bills or bills of 
substantial volume, and not to items of inconsiderable 
amount. If you choose you may incorporate this 
information in your regular contribution; or you may 
omit it from the contribution and furnish it separately 
for our information and not for publication over your 
signature. 

Governing Considerations. 


In awarding the prizes the governing considerations 
will be, not the literary character of the contribution 
but the value of its ideas and methods; and these will 
be measured to some extent by the actual success of 
the contributor’s efforts in securing the trade. In 
this due allowance will be made for the advantages 
or disadvantages of the territory, and also for the 
extent to which the contributor’s methods are avail- 
able for general use by other dealers, rather than de- 
pendent upon peculiar conditions not widely or gen- 
erally prevalent. 

The prizes offered are more liberal than in previous 
contests; but in this particular contest the chief in- 
centive should not be the money value of the prizes, 
but the desire to be of service to the entire trade. 
You may have so mastered the problem of competition 
with the mail order house that so far as you are con- 
cerned they are constructively wiped off the map; if 
they could not get any more business away from other 
dealers than they do from you they would go out of 
the lumber business within three months; but as long 
as some other retailer 500 miles away from you is 
allowing them to steal his trade without making any 
effective effort to stop it they are securing from him 
the sinews of war with which they continue to menace 
you. It is of just as much importance to you that 
that distant dealer shall be helped to meet this problem 
of his as though he were located across the street from 
you. In this view the entire problem of mail order 
competition in the retail lumber field is merely a prob- 
lem of bringing the trade as a whole up to the stand- 
ards and methods of those who have been and are 
actually successful in meeting this kind of competition. 
This contest is merely the beginning of an aggressive 
campaign to make the best knowledge of one the com- 
mon knowledge of all. 








BEST GOODS AT HOME. 


of the Donnellson (Iowa) 
Lumber Co., tells of an experience some of the people 
of his town had in buying coal of an out-of-town con- 


Just at a time when the public was feeling that 


Mr. Trump was over- 
charging for his coal, 
agents came in and 
began taking orders 
for what was claimed 
to be the same grade 
of fuel. Hard coal 
was the main item 
and the canvassers 
for the out-of-town 
firm quoted a price 
about half that of 
Mr. Trump’s. Some 
of the latter’s friends 
came to him concern- 
ing the matter. As re- 
garded his own price 
he was firm. ‘‘Let 
me tell you,’’ he ex- 
plained to them, 
‘“‘that I am selling 
this coal on such a 
close margin I am 
sure no one could 
possibly make a 
cheaper price on the 
same quality of stuff. 
Buy of those fellows 
and you’ll get bun- 
coed. It is simply im- 
possible for them to 
sell genuine Pennsyl- 
vania coal at the 
price they offer it. 1 
know I can’t even 
buy it at such a fig- 
ure”? 

But the orders 
poured into the 
agents anyway. How- 
ever, they had to 
agree to ship the coal 
subject to ~ inspee- 
tion. 

In the course of 
time the cars arrived. 
Even a cursory ex- 
amination showed 
that it was not the 
kind that it had been 
represented to be by 
the agents. With 
few exceptions the 
people repudiated 
their orders - for 
some time Mr, Trump 
was kept busy mak- 
ing deliveries.« 

According to Mr. 
Trump the moral of 
the story is this, that 
the average home 
dealer offers the low- 
est prices and the 
most honest goods, 
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AN EDITOR ABROAD IN THE SOUTH. 


A Three-Ply Lumber Association. 

In this aflinity of unity and strength of which we 
hear and read so much there is a world of room for 
reflection. ‘The idea seems to be among some in lum- 
ber circles that there can be no assimilation of any 


two or more branches of the same line of trade. The 


theory, of course, is that no two interests like, say, 
those of manufacturers and wholesalers of the same 
commodity have any common ground to stand on not 
of an ethical character and therefore that they can 
not completely be unitized. Or, in other words, since 
the one is a seller and the other both a buyer and 
seller this relation of interests is essentially antago- 
nistic and beyond possibility of real singleness of pur- 
pose. That, as everybody knows, has experimentally 
been tested time and again and, consequently, is sup- 
ported by both theory and the demonstrated facts of 
history. But it does not follow that all branches of 
the lumber trade in a single organization can not 
collectively be helped. 

This, of course, contemplates nothing relating to 
production, prices or the regulation of values, for un- 
der the existing order of things it is not competent 
for any branch of trade collectively to have anything 
to do with any of them. On the contrary, it is a 
favorite theory of the most ardent of association en- 
thusiasts, and one about which we hear more than 
any other phase of the subject, that the sole and only 
attainable object of lumber associations nowadays 
has relation voluntarily to the ethical interrelations 
of all branches of the lumber trade. Existing possi- 
bilities of necessity restrict the attainable objects of 
such organizations broadly speaking to that one and 
only end and aim. But how is any one of the branches 
affected to formulate a code binding upon or ac- 


-ceptable to other branches? One answer is found in 


the fact of history that nobody ever thought of suclf 
a possibility except as the result of an amalgamated 
congress convened for that express purpose. If, then, 
the principle sought to be established by that con- 
gress was the only means to that end does it follow that 
amalgamation within more restricted limitations be- 
comes thereby either necessarily bootless or otherwise 
wholly useless? 

The South boasts a lumber association of not only 
long standing but other undisputed claims to eminent 
respectability and usefulness, the members of which 
include lumber manufacturers and wholesale and _ re- 
tail lumber dealers all on a common footing. There 
is here neither need nor purpose of defending this 
organization or its constitution; that is not the point. 
It does appear, however, and it is worth noting that, 
denied, as it is, both the right and any power to do 
anything apart from questions of purely ethical comity, 
this association, thus destitute of any other jurisdic- 
tion, has thought it could hardly have wisely undertaken 
anything else. 

It is hardly needful to add that the name of the 
organization in question is the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, the association of which Sam T. Swin- 
ford, of Houston, is the clear headed, broad-minded, 
broad-shouldered, sturdy and single-hearted secretary. 


The Need of Better Country Roads. 

Of the 2,190,000 miles of wagon roads in the country 
probably not more than 10 per cent of them are in a 
state of advanced improvement. The damaging effect 
of this rather astounding fact upon the public in 
general and the farming community in particular 
is beyond clearly defined conception. It undoubtedly 
means a restriction of profit creating power, as com- 
pared with that of the country with good roads the 
rule utterly incomputable. As between a community 
with uniformly good roads and another with bad the 
difference is as wide as that between prosperity and 
poverty, thrift and sloth. The one affords a means of 
profitable facility in the movement of vehicles and the 
products of the soil, the other a means of costly ob- 
struction, delay and annoyance. Where there are good 
roads be sure there also is a thrifty, enterprising, well 
advanced community, just as where there are bad 
roads one may look for none of these signs of ad- 
vanced civilization. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that the 
railroads should be found exerting themselves to pro- 
mote the improvement of highways. They know that 
better roads will mean larger carrying traffic or a 
general enhancement of enterprise, travel and higher 
standards of living, higher ideals, better conditions 
generally. in particular they will bring the farmer 
within daily reach of his mail and newspapers; they 
stimulate social relations and stamp the community 
with its rightful brand of progress or stagnation. They 
enhance the value of real estate affected by them and 
enable the farmer to provide improvements of a 
character higher than would be possible or fitting 
without them. Very obviously then there is no com- 
munity anywhere that can afford to be without good 
roads. 


Is There Need of More Southern Banks? 


The fact that loanable funds in the South are in- 
adequate to meet the legitimate needs of lumbermen 
is much more palpable than the reason for it is ap- 
parent. The proof of this is seen in the large number 
of borrowers compelled to seek accommodation in 
northern centers and in the rarity of bond issues 
negotiated by southern banks otherwise than as 
brokers. Occasionally individual banks of the latter 
class advertise themselves as specialists in this depart- 
ment of banking, but not only is the number rather 
small but in such cases the banks are dealing in north- 


ern or other funds than their own. In point of fact 
it looks as though the development of banking re- 
sources and facilities has not kept pace with other 
departments of southern enterprise. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that a large number of lumber man- 
ufacturers are located at points remote from important 
financial centers and, therefore, are deprived of any 
banking claim upon the score of locality. It is this 
class that, finding difficulty in securing needed ac- 
commodations at or near home, are compelled to seek 
it at a distance. This probably is accounted for by 
the further fact that the metropolitan banks to which 
such sequestered manufacturers are thus tributary may 
have taken no pains to solicit and to provide the 
means of supplying them. 

Be the reason what it may, the necessity of banking 
at long range in the numerous instances cited seems 
an abnormal one. The regular needs of lumbermen 
and the growing development of the section generally 
would seem to afford an opening for the legitimately 
profitable employment of credit and capital worth 
taking advantage of. As between lumber and cotton, 
the principal staples, it seems perhaps naturally to af- 
ford the typical banker an instinctive satisfaction to 
prefer the latter where either is to have precedence. 
In some cases, too, it is a question of available rates 
of discount. 


More Efficient Labor a Pressing Need. 

Except in those instances in which the highest ex- 
pert management is in evidence, the importance of 
educated labor is apt to be overlooked or underesti- 
mated. The best results of the best management 
spring from sagacity and sleepless care in which noth- 
ing is taken for granted. In the pursuit of ordinary 
ends too much is taken for granted. Take, for ex- 
ample, any ordinary southern enterprise of -an indus- 
trial character, and the cases are rare in which the 
management is not content to get along with such 
labor as may happen to be available in the immediate 
vicinity. The average of the operatives so recruited 


may hardly excel that of the ordinary apprentice, 


but in the absence of intolerably rank botch work 
matters are suffered largely to take their own course 
with results the really disastrous character or extent 


of which may never be suspected, much less corrected. 


Persons in a position to work for wages in any com- 
munity outside of metropolitan centers are rarely ed- 
ucated either as skilled mechanics or experts of any 
sort—they are mere tyros. Good service can no more 
be expected from such labor than the work of a master 
mechanic can be expected from a raw apprentice. 
Certain learned and enterprising gentlemen to whom 
this géneral subject has been made especially familiar 
by research are on record as in favor of providing 
the means needful so to educate students for practical 
industrial pursuits as to afford manufacturers a class 
of operatives that shall mean intelligently assured 
profit as against otherwise blindness of operation and 
loss. 

Watt T. Brown, of Ragland, Ala., in a recent speech 
before the Business Men’s Club of Gadsden, among 
other pertinent things said this: 

‘There are three essential factors in the develop- 
ment of every industry. These are capital, brains 
and skilled labor. Through the wealth producing power 
of the American people abundant capital for legiti- 
mate manufacturing enterprises has been available. 
The older and well established schools of technology 
and engineering have turned out men equipped with 
managerial brains, but the supply of skilled labor 
has in no sense been adequate to meet the demands 
of manufacturers or conserve for the youth of the 
land the opportunities that come through industrial 
efficiency. The most crying need of the South today 
is for a more general training of the masses of her 
workers, in the fields and in the factories.’’ 

Heretofore the South has been more or less depend- 
ent for skilled labor upon more advanced sections of 
the country—sections in which both skill and wealth 
are more maturely developed. How either is to be 
made adequately available with anything like prompt- 
ness constitutes everywhere a problem the importance 
of which is possibly only equaled by the obvious dif- 
ficulties to be encountered in its solution. 


The Public and the Railroads. 


Among the prerequisites of continued growth in the 
South few are more vital than that available trans- 
portation shall be ample and on an equitable traffic 
basis. In this connection there is need of greater 
liberality and more reciprocal cordiality between the 
roads and the public. It is not to be expected that 
even the better class of southern trunk lines are to 
be operated with the same munificence and costly 
maturity that distinguishes those of the North, the 
disparity of comparative tributary traffic rendering 
that impossible. It nevertheless remains that certain 
southern roads are of their own volition shamefully 
derelict in the manner of their service. For example, 
there is a certain dividend-bearing trunk line of large 
proportions that, except as a means of meeting the 
unavoidable demands of competition, disgracefully! 
denies its tributary public either decent local accom- 
modations or even fairly satisfactory train service. 
Another is notorious for its gross mistreatment of 
shippers at noncompeting points and its fashion of 
handling claims. One example follows an inflexible 
rule of perfunctorily and uniformly rejecting all claims 
immediately upon. their receipt and of taking up none 
except when literally compelled to do so. These and 
other lines more or Jess addicted to the same or similar 


mistreatment of their patrons have also a habit of 
handling cotton shipments in times of car shortage 
to the exclusion and prejudice particularly of lum 
ber. In another class of cases there is similar if not 
worse service because of the inadequate traffic and insuf- 
ficient -revenues.. To this class it obviously behooves 
the public to make due allowance and by any means 
at its disposal endeavor to spare such lines needless 
hardships. 

On the other hand the public is in a measure re- 
sponsible for the shortcomings of railroads by the 
imposition upon them of restrictions and other re- 
quirements making operation unprofitable and ade- 
quate service impossible. 

That the misuse of opportunity by railroads is in 
the long run shortsighted is. beyond dispute. It re- 
sults not only in hostile public sentiment and the 
interposition of unfriendly obstruction whenever pos- 
sible but examples of the sort have been known to 
provoke the building of competing lines neither at 
the time necessary nor otherwise justifiable. 

The public and the railroads are naturally and other- 
wise a community of interests in which cross purposes 
or internal conflict of any needless sort can not exist 
except’ as self imposed hardships uncalled for and 
on general principles defenseless. 


Plenty for Lumber Export Associations to Do. 

Of distinctive lumber export associations in the 
South there are two—the Gulf Coast Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, headquarters New Orleans, La., and 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, whose 
general office is in Baltimore, Md., with a branch at 
New Orleans, in charge of a local assistant secretary. 
The former of these bodies is restricted to yellow 
pine, the latter more largely to hardwood lumber and 
logs. Throughout the lives of these organizations 
both have been kept busy in their efforts to reform 
abuses, adjust standards and promote harmony. The 
paths of neither of these pursuits have been strewn 
with roses or flooded with strains of ceaseless melody. 
They have had troubles of their own, troubles gen 
erated and vitalized by the active aggressions of 
closely affiliated foreign importers. In this regard the 
exporting contingent has been lame—it has been 
neither closely nor extensively affiliated. Neither has 
there been much, if any, show of international co- 
operation, and there also has been a breach of some- 
thing like 3,000 miles of intervening waterway with 
nobody on either side to represent in cases of difference 
the other. 

Not only have these breaches and these differences 
given rise to numberless and ceaseless disputes as 
between exporter and importer, but the ship agents 
have been a never-ending source of struggle and fric- 
tion. In this there has been some progress; persistence 
and the forees of right and justice have occasionally 
crowned the American brethren with success and re- 
forms have followed in the framing of bills of lading 
and other conditions governing the carrying of wood 
products to foreign shores. 

Lately a plentiful Jack of tonnage and a plethora 
of lumber offering for export at New Orleans have 
caused exporters using that port a world of unde- 
served tribulation. Incidentally there have been joint 
conferences, deliberations and committees, but none 
of these has served to make ships more plentiful or 
relieve the congestion of stuff awaiting movement on 
the docks. One cause for discrimination by the car- 
riers against lumber, always a stone wall of unyielding 
resistance, has been when cotton or some other com- 
modity could or would bear the larger freight rates. 
That is an argument against which any appeal to con- 
siderations of mere fairness or the like seems to be 
unfailingly powerless. It causes regret, the ship 
agents are always very sorry, but there it all ends. 

The pending issue in yellow pine exporting circles 
has relation to exactly how future policies shall be 
directed—whether as heretofore by the Gulf Coast 
Lumber Exporters’ Association or whether that body 
shall resolve itself into a department of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association by the usual process 
of agreed absorption. Beyond this problem, which 
may take some time to determine, the néxt most im- 
portant. issue awaiting adjustment is how best to ef- 
fect some transatlantic means whereby past abuses 
may be displaced by harmony and the consequent 
elimination of misunderstanding and friction. If the 
destiny of this important branch of commerce is to be 
worked out to a certainly attainable as well as_prof- 
itable end it with equal certainty will be through some 
such policy. 

Another noteworthy feature has reference to the one 
abuse probably more disastrous than any other—the odi- 
ous and never ceasing reclamation. Now that the sub- 
ject has become a question of policy more fully for 
manufacturers to consider and whether the tenure of the 
Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association is to con- 
tinue or not, the question of devising some manner of 
means whereby shippers may be represented in the 
settlement abroad of such claims is morally sure of re- 
vival, with a reasonable prospect of affirmative action. 
Incidentally it may.be found expedient to call up again 
the question of sending a strong representative com- 
mittee abroad for the purpose of canvassing the mat 
ter to some definite end with the various organizations, 
of which there are a number over there whose objects 
include that sort of cooperative action. Word has come 
across at intervals that European importers, more espe- 
cially at London and other British ports, would meet 
such an embassy in a spirit of cordial comity and en 
deavor to find a common’ ground to stand upon. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR MANUFACTURING SILO STOCK. 








Silo Manufacturers Declare Specifications Should Be Established Because of the Peculiar Requirements of This 
Kind of Lumber—Woods Favored and Qualities Demanded Outlined. 


Modern silos serve to carry out the principles of 
conservation. Their use increases the food value of 
forage about threefold. The economies which the silo 
has introduced are of manifold benefit to the stock 
raiser and the dairyman. The United States Agricul- 
tural Department and the engineers of the state agri- 
cultural colleges have made profound studies of silo 
construction and use, have placed the result of their 
observations in pamphlet form and given them wide 
circulation. The farm press has steadily advocated 
the use of the silo and today it is regarded largely as 
a necessity by the progressive agriculturist. 

It is claimed that this year more lumber will be 
used in the construction of silos than in building 
barns. The quantity used last year has been variously 
estimated at 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 feet. The 
wooden silo seemingly is preferred by the farmer and 
certainly possesses many merits over that constructed 
of brick, concrete or hollow block. 

Therefore the silo manufacturer has written speci- 
fications governing inspection of silo staves. The pre- 
ferred woods are fir, yellow pine, cypress and redwood. 
The silo manufacturer prefers to have the staves sup- 
plied in full length pieces. Some of them are willing 
to accept a certain percentage of 2-piece staves. 
Lengths of the staves vary from 26 to 36 feet. Usu- 
ally the stock is milled according to blue print fur- 
nished by the purchaser. Orders usually are placed 
for a million feet or more of this stock. In view of 
the increased use of lumber for this purpose it should 
be decidedly to the advantage of all concerned to do 
away with the present uncertainty in regard to grades. 

It should be understood at the outset, however, that 
a quality of lumber suitable for the construction of 
silos must be employed if the wooden silo is to main- 
tain its prestige. The silo must be virtually airproof. 
If air be admitted through unsound knots by reason of 
the rotting away of a portion of the stave, or through 
any other cause, the silage ferments and deteriorates 
and may become valueless. It is not a question of 
supplying a lower quality of lumber, but of the pro- 
ducer and the user understanding exactly what quality 
of lumber is required and agreeing upon a standard. 

To illustrate the wide difference of opinion in re- 
gard to this question, some buyers specify No. 1 
common, others first and second clear. The apparent 
difference in the requirements of the two silo builders 
in actual practice is narrowed materially, but the dif- 
ference in their ostensible requirements when they go 
into the market remains. 


The Situation as It Stands. 


Present conditions are far from satisfactory either 
to the lumber manufacturer or the builder of silos. 
Perhaps the best ways to continue this discussion is 
to present the varied opinions of silo manufacturers 
and producers of silo stock. These naturally will in- 
clude some of the specifications for this lumber. A 
straightforward presentment of the problems involved 
is furnished in the following letter from Des Moines, 
Towa: 

We would appreciate any effort made to adjust what 
seems to be an embarrassing situation between the manu- 
facturer of silo stock and the silo manufacturer. As is 
usually the case, the difference comes from a_ lack of 
knowledge of the other man’s standpoint. The silo manu- 
facturer knows full well that he dare not send to his farmer 


customer a single stave for a silo which is defective. If he 
does, that one stave may create for him a _ dissatisfied 


customer. . ® FS 
Any defect that will allow air to penetrate into the silo 
will cause a loss of ensilage. This defect may be a pitch 


pocket, a small knot or a piece made defective from careless 
machine work. Sap is considered a defect from the fact 
that conditions are so radically different on the inside 


and outside of a silo and the consequent change in climatic 


conditions when a silo is filled and emptied that a sap 
defect is dangerous to the life of the wood. There is no 
other building on the farm that requires better material 


than the silo, and while it may be true in some instances 
that the silo manufacturer has been arbitrary in regard to 
each individual stave being up to specification for the reason 
above stated, yet it is because of the fact that in buying 
lumber for regular stock the customer has to have a large 


range in grade, so-called line pieces, that gives to. the 
lumber manufacturer the impression that the same differ- 


ence should apply to the silo manufacturer. 

Having had several years’ experience in the lumber busi- 
ness I know full well the prevailing custom, yet I am con- 
vinced the way to adjust the situation is to give the silo 
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manufacturer a high grade of stock at a figure which the 
lumber manufacturer can afford to make, and then expect 
that that grade will be shipped and no other. 

WESTERN SILO Co., 


James R. Martin, Vice President. 
Specifications. 
The specifications to which reference is made follow: 


Stock to be 2 by 6, speciai grade, described as follows: No. 1 
and 2 clear, not to exceed 50 per cent second clear, square edge, 
no wane, one face must be entirely clear of sap and sap must 
not extend more than half way ‘through the tickness of the 
piece and not to exceed 20 per cent of its length, provided, how- 
ever, that it is intended to be a good, strong, serviceable stave, 
and if the sap on the inner side should exteiad in a small streak 
a short distance beyond the 20 per cent, if the stave is otherwise 


good in every particular, a technical observance of the sap re- 
quirements will not be observed. No knots larger than one- 


half ineh permitted and only a bright red knot; no pitch pockets 
larger than inches, same not to extend through the board; 
no piece to contain more than three defects as above described. 
Stock to be worked as per blue print to be furnished later; to be 
matehed in first class sbape, and said stock to be full 15 inches 
thick and 5% inches wide on the wide side. The stock shall be 
cut to exact length specified in the lengths, 26 to 36 feet, the 
ends good and square. Twenty per cent of entire order may be 
of 2-piece stock, which shall aggregate 30 feet, and this 2-piece 
stock shall be cut to exact length. Silo lumber or silo stock to 
be furnished approximately in the following lengths: 

For each 1,000,000 feet, or fraction thereof, as follows: 800,000 
full length 26 feet or over, as follows: 10 per cent, 26 feet; 15 
per cent, 28; 30 per cent, 30; 20 per cent, 32; 10 per cent, 34; 
15 per cent, 36. 

Two hundred thousand 2-piece, 30 feet, all lengths, to be 
matched so as to make a 30-foot stave as above mentioned, shall 
run approximately as follows: 25 per cent, 22 and 8 feet; 25 per 
cent, 20 and 10; 25 per cent, 18 and 12; 25 per cent, 16 and 14. 


Food for Consideration. 


2% 





Here is a letter containing much food for the joint 
consideration of all concerned: 
ANDERSON, IND. 
Let us say first that we do not believe it is in the prov- 
ince of the lumber manufacturers to make a silo grade any 
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SILO STAVE SIZES. 


more than it would be in the province of the cattle raisers 
to decide on what grade of hides would be adapted to 
making leather for harness. Out of the many silo manu- 
facturers that we know practically every one has a different 
idea as to the grade of lumber that should be used in the 
manufaccure of silos. We might say that silos that go 
into certain territory should be of a different ‘grade’ from 
those which go into other territory, as the weather and 
other conditions have something to do with the best kind 
of wood to be used in the manufacture of the silo. The 
competition in the silo business has developed it into a 
great business and there are now probably 50 silo manu- 
facturers in the United States that are using from 1,000,000 
to 20,000,000 feet of lumber each year. There will probably 
be 100,000,000 feet of silo stock used in the United States 
in 1912 and this is largely due to the development of the 
trade through competition. ‘This development is only possi- 
ble through great competition and there could not be much 
competition if the silos were all just alike and all made 
from the same material, as there would be no individuality 
in the silo for the manufacturer to elaborate to his 
customer. 
Manufacturers and Producers. 
AS 

stock 
in the 


both manufacturers of silos and producers of silo 
(as you probably know we have operated two mills 
South for the last few years for producing silo 
staves), we know that silo stock is a very profitable pro- 
duction and also that the price at which it is bought 
leaves enough room for profit in the manufacture of silos. 
We have been in the silo business 10 years and this year 
will use about 16,000,000 feet of silo stock and, as you also 
probably know, we are the largest manufacturers of stave 
silos in the world today. We therefore believe that our 
opinion in this matter should be worth something and we 
would suggest that there be no effort made by the lumber 
manufacturers to try and dictate grade to the silo manufac- 
turers. Silo is surely a special stock and should be manu- 
factured on the specifications of each silo manufacturer, not 
only. as to grade but as to pattern and working. Should 
the lumbermen decide that they know more about the silo 
stock than the silo manufacturers they will surely kill their 
business, because the silo manufacturer who knows _ his 
business will not let the lumberman who does not know 
the silo business at all dictate specifications for his use. 
Neither would. the stave silo manufacturer stand for a 
price that would be out of reason on lumber, as conditions 
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mm might turn out as they did 
with the railroad companies 

ie | when in 1907 the lumbermen 

pushed the price of lumber 

so high the railroad people 

could not use it and the rail- 

road people began building 

steel cars. With the 25 per 


eent advance in lumber at 
this time and the 25 per cent 
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reduction in steel it would 
surely be possible for the big- 
ger silo manufacturers’. to 
jump entirely from the lum- 
ber market and go to using 


oil 4 _ groin people 
ei ss ae : id. e have probably gone 
52 nica into this matter more at 








RIGHT DOOR STAVE 








LEFT DOOR STAVE 


\ length than you had expected, 
but we have done so because 
we hoped that we might show 
you that it would not be a 
good policy for the lumbermen 
to decide to establish a silo 
grade, as there is no specific 
grading that would fit all or 
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any large portion of the silo 
manufacturers either in pine, 
fir or cypress lumber. 

Inclosed you will find spe- 


cifications on which we manu- 


facture and buy pine silo stock and also fir silo stock. We 
are under the impression that we are one of two or three 
silo manufacturers that use as high a grade of fir as our 
specifications call for, while in pine there are some manu- 
facturers that demand absolutely clear stock and others that 
do not object to the blue sap stain, so you can see there 
is quite a variation among the silo manufacturers as to tneir 
ideas of what it takes to make a good yellow pine silo. 

INDIANA SILO Co., 

E. M. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Further Specifications. 


The specifications furnished by the Indiana Silo Co. 
are as follows: 

Fir. 

Fir silo stock t> be smoothly surfaced on both sides, tongued 
one grooved, us per steel templet furmshed, which is 1% by 5% 
lnches, 

Ninety-five per cent must be free from sap which extends more 
than half way through the thickness of piece and must be free 
from all other defects, except there may be a few tight pitch 
seams and a few small pitch pockets not to exceed three inches 
long, not over one-half inch deep and one inch in width. <A few 
season checks will also be accepted if they are not deep enough 
to cause the boards to split in handling. All stock must be dry 
and bright. The other 5 per cent of the stock may have a few 
smail knots not over one-half inch that go through the piece and 
a few %-inch knots that go half way through the piece and a 
few open pitch pockets. 

The Indiana Silo Co. not to be bound by any grading found in 
any lumberman’s grading book. 


Yellow Pine. 


All lumber to be longleaf yellow pine. " 

All lumber to be long enough to length at which it was 
bought. 

The 2 by 6 to be 15% inches thick and 5% inches on one side; 
the 2 by 8 to be 15 inches thick and 7% inches on wide side. 

Bevel and tongue and groove milling to be the same as steel 
templet furnished. 

Timber to be all sound stock; to have no bark edges or wane 
of any kind; no knots out of edges; no dry rot; no splits in 
boards; no worm holes; no holes made by milling machinery; no 
mold nor mildew. 

Each piece to have tongue and groove full length of piece and 
voth sides to be completely and perfectly milled. : 

Stock to be bone dry; no blue sap stain; no knots to be over 
one-third the width of piece. 


An Eastern View. 


Following are the views of an eastern silo manufac- 
turer: 


Br Sa LINESVILLE, PA. 
We feel that two sets of specifications are practically 
necessary to cover the western and eastern trade in the 


grading of silo material. The western silo manufacturers 
are selling to their trade a better class of material than 
they can hope to receive in a very few years, both as to 
grade and dimension. They are selling a No. £ clear and 
better in fir in lengths 30 feet and over for silos. This, of 
course, practically, bars all knots and naturally makes an 
expensive grade. 

All that is required of the silo is that it shall be practi- 
cally air tight and a knot is no defect if the same is sound, 
Also we consider a silo better proportion, easier to erect 
and more satisfactory in the end if composed of two or more 
pieces of staves for its entire height rather than one. 

In regard to the yellow pine: Our specifications call for 
sound, square-edged stock, dry and free from stain, with 
no sap on reverse side. Our specifications admit of such 
sound knots as are commonly found in No. 1 common dimen- 
sion stuff. Providing care is taken in drying this stock 
so that the knots do not deteriorate, by which we mean 
inside of knot dry away so that it leaves a hole therein, 
we find that this grade works successfully. 

INTERNATIONAL SILO Co., 
Charles N. Crosby, General Manager. 


A User of Yellow Pine. 


A user of yellow pine writes as follows: 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

Our experience in the purchase of silo material is limited 
almost entirely to yellow pine. We use little or no fir 
lumber. However, our experience in fir has convinced us 
that nothing less than the grade of No. 2 clear and better 
is suitable for silo lumber. Knots in a fir tree are usually 
rotten so that they have to be eliminated. Manufacturers 
of fir silo staves will never be right until they limit their 


production of silo staves to No. 2 clear and better. Below 
that they will always have trouble with their customers. 





There are plenty of salesmen running around selling a lower 
grade than this at a price and making trouble for the mills. 
No. 1 common in a good grade of yellow pine stave is not 
good enough, It, therefore, requires a special set of grading 
rules to eliminate from the No. 1 common the objectionable 
features. Our specifications on yellow pine silo staves are 
as follows: 
Specifications. 

The lumber to be strictly longleaf yellow pine, square edge and 
sound, worked to blue print and trimmed to even lengths. To be 
graded on both sides. To have full tongue and groove and to be 
free from the following defects: Bark or wany edges, shakes, 
split, rot of any character, loose, hollow, rotten or unsound knots 
of any character, or knots over one-third the width of the piece. 
Blue stain limited to 10 per cent. To be graded strictly in accord- 
ance with the above specifications by shipper or competert yellow 
pine inspector at loading point. The receiver reserves the right 
to make inspection at loading point or when received at Spring- 
tield, Ohio. Should any rejects be found upon inspection at 
destination, said rejects to be accepted ky the receiver at actual 
value after cutting out defects. 


“Can Not Be Reduced Successfully.’ 


In the years we have handled yellow pine silo staves we 
have demonstrated that the above specifications can not be 
reduced successfully. It is not every lumberman that can 
cut yellow pine silo staves on the above specifications suc- 
cessfully. He has to have the kinds of logs that will make 
that kind of lumber. It has to be good sound trees not 
over 20 inches in diameter, and anything that savors of a 
big butt or second cut will work a loss to the manufacturer 
of the stave. We could not afford. to buy anything except 
on the basis of the specifications above mentioned. In being 
specific with our people and having the mill thoroughly 
advised before hand, we have been able to eliminate prac- 
tically all of the trouble which we understand has come up 
in one way and another in the silo business, as we under- 
stand the trouble with the yellow pine stave in a great 
many instances is because they do not know really what 
they want themselves and the mills are anxious to work off 
on them all they can. THE B. W. Ross Co., 

E. P. Ross, Secretary. 


The Nebraska Silo Co., of Lincoln, Neb., is of the 
opinion that specifications for the western country 
should be somewhat different from those used in the 
eastern States. This is due to the dry climate and 
the fact that the western silo is subject to heavy 
winds, This builder thinks the stock used in the West 
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should have a considerably heavier tongue and groove. 

George 8S. Bailey, president of the Ideal Silo Co., 
of Chicago, stated that his company recently con- 
tracted for its first supply, buying fir and longleaf 
yellow pine. It asked for No. 2 clear and better fir 
and No. 1 common longleaf pine ‘‘all suitable for silo 
stoek.’? 

A Michigan View. 


J. M. Preston, president of the National Silo Manu- 
facturers’ & Jobbers’ Association, Lansing, Mich., 
says: x 

The statements you make in regard to the mills that 
have had orders for silo stock and have discontinued are 
true and, if traced, you will find that it is nearly always a 
manufacturer that is new in the business that gave that 
order and he is working more from his own selfish idea than 
from a broader idea, that he must be agreeable to the mill 
and take what the log produces more than what his par- 
ticular idea demands. Some silo manufacturers demand 
only one-piece staves in Oregon fir 24 feet and longer, which 
leaves a large per cent of shorts to dispose of, and perhaps 
the man that is willing to buy the shorts does not use the 
pattern of the other fellow, and I can readily see the injury 
it works to the mill and silo stock purchasers and this has 
been brought to the attention of our association meetings 
with a little. success, but now there is a tendency among 
the manufacturers to use one or more styles of matching 
which would allow mills to substitute or divert material. 

There is also a tendency to purchase short stock along 
with the longer lengths of fir and yellow pine, which we 
believe is to the interest of the millman and the silo manu- 
facturer, and in my estimation should be insisted upon 
more strongly by the mills, as with a reasonable difference 
in price the farmer will buy the short stock. 

As to specifications of quality, it is hardly possible to use 
association gradings entirely, as silos must be made from 
xu souad knot and sound piece, and the particular gradings 
that are asked for are not so hard to make when once un- 
Gerstood, and in the quantity that is being purchased from 
the western mills they can afford to make that special 
grading. 

C. S. Klingaman, president of the Des Moines Silo 
& Manufacturing Co., Des Moines, 1towa, is of the 
opinion that if the southern pine people understood 
the requirements of silo manufacturers better they 
would be actively competitive for the trade. He as- 
sumes, however, that under present market conditions 
the yellow pine manufacturers are not anxious to 
compete for this class of material. His company issues 
the following specifications: 

Silo timber to be run according to blue print, 154 inches thick 
by -5%-ineh face, surfaced four sides, tengued and grooved, cut 
to a bevel, 16-foot diameter circle. Timber to be all sound 
stock; to have no bark edges or wane of any kind; no knots out 
of edges; no dry rot; no splints in boards; no worm holes; no 
holes made by milling machinery; no mold or mildew. Each piece 
to have tongue and groove full length of piece and both sides to he 
completely and perfectly milled. Stock to be Gry-pene Gary; no 
blue sap stains; no knots to be over one-third the width of the 


rece, 
Deciding the Grade. 

Possibly lumber manufacturers are not capable of 
deciding what grade of lumber is suitable for the 
manufacture of silos. “That point, however, is not 
involved. The idea is to endeavor to get the different 
manufacturers of silos to agree on the class of mate- 
rial that is suitable for this purpose. The trouble is 
that the stock is bought on arbitrary specifications, 
the seller not understanding or fully realizing for 
what purpose the material is to be used. Some of 
the stock furnished which will bring a good price on 
the open market may undoubtedly be worthless for 
silos. The mere education of the lumber manufacturer 
in regard to the needs of the silo people should not in 
any manner stifle competition or serve as a bar to 
progress. The manufacture arid sale of silo stock 
should be a very profitable business and will be when 
the lumber manufacturer realizes what the silo builder 
requires, but not very much before that time. 

In a general way, lumber manufacturers south and 
west appear to know very little regarding the silo 
stave business. One big concern in Mississippi says 
it never manufactured any of the material and can 
give no information regarding it. 

An Arkansas Operator. 

An Arkansas operator says: 

The inquiries we have received covered specifications 
which we do not attempt to meet. 





A big Louisiana concern says: 

We have never sold silo manufacturers any of their stock 
due to the fact that they require a grade that we can not 
furnish from our timber lere. 

Another Arkansas producer has this to say: 

We formerly furnished quite a lot of this to Michigan 
dealers, but exverienced difficulty in furnishing a grade that 
proved entirely satisfactory to our customer. Regular No. 1 
dimension is not suitable for silo stock and for the bare fact 
that there seems to be no standard specification we decided 
to discontinue furnishing any more of this, considering it 
more profitable to use the same stock for standard dimen- 
sion. The West Coast mills have developed an unusual 
trade for silo stock and doubtless they are giving it special 
attention and making a grade suitable for this purpose. 


An Alabama operator says: 


We have never manufactured or handled any silo stock 
simply for the reason buyers always place such a specifica- 
tion on same that we do not care to handle it. 

A Texas producer says: 

We do not get out any silo stock on account of having so 
much trouble with the specification. I certainly think it 
would be a splendid idea to have a uniform specification on 
this class of material, but I am not personally in a position 
to advise you of any grading rules that might govern. 

A Grays Harbor manufacturer of fir says: 

We believe it would be better for all concerned if a uni- 
form grade could be established. We find, however, that 
some of the silo manufacturers are very libe ral in their 
specifications and in the lengths called for. We ourselves 
do not consider silo very good business. | There is some 
advantage, of course, on account of the thickness to which 
it is worked, but we do not believe that it compares with 
other lumber of the same quality that can be put into dif- 
ferent channels. 

An Oregon producer, who has handled a number of 

s ] ; 
large orders for silo material, writes: 

We have not been interested in this class of orders of 
late, due to the fact that the specifications got up by the 
silo. manutfaeturers are impracticable from the mill view- 
point. ‘This is especially true when you consider that they 


now require all the stock in full lengths, while formerly 
we were privileged to use half the number of staves in 
full lengths and the other half in any combination that 
would make the full length; thus giving us a chance to do 
the necessary trimming and eliminating a large percent- 
age of the waste. We understand this particular change 
in the specifications has been brought about largely by the 
patent silo, which is furnished in full length staves. 


From a West Coast Manufacturer. 
A Puget Sound manufacturer writes: 


We are furnishing some silo stock in Nebraska territory 
and have a number of inquiries from time to time from 
other districts. Our orders have generally been for stock 
<3 feet and longer, with a very small percentage of short 
stock. It requires a very high grade of lumber, free from 
all defects, and takes the best the log will produce. ‘The 
probabilities are that the price will advance materially, as 
clear lumber is getting harder and harder to get, and cer- 
tainly anything you can do to increase the disposition of the 
shorter lengths would make the business more attractive 
and be reflected in the price quoted. At the present time 
we judge that the mills on the Coast have undertaken to 
buy the all silo stock at the going prices that they care to 
assume, 
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IOWA RETAILERS, 


Joint Session of Two Associations of 
that State Held at Waterloo - 
Perils of Parcels Post. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WATERLOG, Towa, Feb. 29.—The first joint meeting 
of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s and the North- 
axastern Towa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associations was 
called to order by President Barber, of the Central asso- 
ciation. He said there were many subjects on which he 
might dwell, but confined his remarks to questions which 
have become prominent since last meeting, including the 
indictment of thirteen retail secretaries, the organization 





C. E. GREEF, ELDORA, IOWA ; 
Secretary Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


of the National Federation of Retail Merchants, parcels 
post and the mail order proposition. Regarding parcels 
post he said: 

Give us parcels post and we will not recognize our farmer 
friends when we sce them. for we will see them so seldom. 

Give us parcels post and our small towns will become vil- 
lages, our villages hamlets and our hamlets will be wiped 
off the map. 

Give us parcels post, as some interests would have it and 
towns would not be worth living in. ‘The farmer, for the 
sake of the privilege, would find his farm land had de 
preciated in value to such an extent that we would no 
longer care to improve it. 

Give us parcels post to the extent that the mail order 
houses want it and we, gentlemen, could all become farmers 
and the market for farm products would .be so demoralized 
that we could all consume what we raised and the mail 
order houses could take the balance. 


In conclusion he went into the mail order proposition. 
He said: 

Mail order business is here to stay. Why shouldn't it be 
here to stay? They have as much right to pursue their 
business as we have ours, if they do it honestly. Now, what 
are we going to do about it? Make them conduct their 
business honestly and then there is no retail merchant who 
need fear them, Make it so no business institution dare put 
out advertising which misrepresents and no retail merchant 
need fear the mail order house. ‘This is the seat of the 
mail order evil and when this is overcome there will be no 
trouble about meeting mail order competition; we can all 
meet it with the same class of goods, at the same price 
and still live. 





Secretary Greef, of the Central association, made a 
brief report on association work. He reported the 
membership to be a few less, owing to several members 
selling out; pleaded for cooperation by members for 
greater association effort. Receipts and expenses aver- 
aged about as last year. C. A. Moser, treasurer of the 
Central association, reported on the finances of the 
organization, as foilows: 
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J. UL.’ Frudden, treasurer of the Northwestern assoei 
tion, reported as follows: 
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Osear D. Hauschild, of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insur 
ance Association, of Minneapolis, gave a talk on insur 
ance from the office man’s viewpoint. After the appoint 
ment of committees the convention took a recess. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President Freemann, of the Northeastern, wielded the 
gavel and called the meeting to order at 2 p.m. H. L. 
Laird, Minneapolis, setretary of the Northwestern Re 
tail Coal Dealers Association, addressed the meeting. He 
said that association work is not being given the right 
kind of support. As an example he compared the finan- 
cial support back of labor organizations. He said that 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen had a three-mil 
lion-dollar reserve, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers had $6,000,000 in reserve and the thirteenth dis 
trict of United Mine Workers of America had $300,000 
in its treasury. He followed this up by saying that the 
retailer thought he was being held up if he was asked 
to pay $5 annually into the treasury of the association, 
that the idea is wrong that retailers must fight their own 
battles or remain in a rut. 

David J. Murphy, Dubuque, secretary of the Iowa 
Federation of Retail Merchants, next addressed conven 
tion. He said: 

You are important cogs in the machinery of general dis- 
tribution. With jobbers and manufacturers you are a 
system. Building up this system means more retail stores 
and thriving communities, larger jobbing houses and larger 
factories. It means an increased output of products of 
factories and hence a larger number of laborers and skilled 
mechanics. The greater the demand for products of fac- 
tories the greater the demand for labor. 





He called attention to economic value because today 
the system of his organization is threatened and has 
actually been attacked by certain powerful interests 
which seek its overthrow and a substitution of a direet- 
to-consumer system. In this connection he said: 

If a direct-to-consumer system were established would 
there be need of booster organizations in Iowa. When you 


eliminate retail merchants as economic necessities what 
will your jobbers do? They will have to sell direct to the 
consumer. How long do you think the manufacturers 


will stand for this? They, too, will have to sell direct to 
consumers. 

He said the day was past when retail merchant could 
afford to sit back and say ‘‘Come boys, take all you 
want; we will take what is left.’’ It is a fight out in 
the open from now on, he contended, ‘‘and our most 
forcible weapons are publicity and the education of the 
masses. 

Mr. Murphy was closely followed and given loud and 
long applause. Other speakers were: J. 8S. Knox, of Des 
Moines, J. S. Hayden, H. B. Darlington, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and senator A. F. Frudden. Reports of 
committees followed. The auditing committee found the 
accounts of the association correct. The nominating com 
mittee reported officers for the Central as follows: 

President—F. J. Ward, Clinton. 

Vice president—G. D Rose, Dubuque. 

Secretary—C. E. Greef, Eldora. 

Directors 








Warren Brown, Waterloo; H. T. Barber, C 


ifion; 
A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, and C. L. Buckton, Ames. ‘ 
Northeastern Association. 

President—J. F. Keve, Arlington. 

Vice president—E. R. Stone, Delhi. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. L. Frudden, Dubuque. 

Directors—(Three years)—John Freymann, Dyersville: (one 
year) W. M. Brooks, Waverly, and C. S. Alexander, Cresco 


Resolutions were passed on National federation and 
auxiliaries, parcels post, Government prosecutions, and 
appreciations and thanks, after which the meeting ad 
journed. 

SALESMEN’S MEETING. 


Lumber and sash and door salesmen met in the after 
noon in Elks Hall and perfected organization of the Towa 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. Forty- 
five salesmen were present. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—C. Smith, Clinton. 

Vice president—W. Adams, Dubuque 

Secretary-treasurer—F J. Igcu, Davenport. 

Direciors—Officers and George B. Rookwood, Ray V. Clute 
and Charles E. Martin, all of Cedar Rapids. 











BY WIRE PREPAID. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 26—The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of February 17 published the story of the episto- 
lary adventures of a New Orleans industrial traffic mana- 
ger who sought to learn the tare weight of a somewhat 
battered car belonging to a western system. The story 
related how his request was referred for answer to a 
considerable percentage of the system’s official directory 
in the far West, finally arriving in the freight claims 
department; and how the freight claim agent begged to 
be excused from furnishing the routine information, on 
the ground that it would be ‘‘telling’’ and would also be 
a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act. The conclu- 
sion of the chapter left the local traffic manager baflled 
but not beaten and determined to get that tare weight. 
Here is the sequel: 

After further resultless correspondence with the rail 
way sages of intermediate grade the matter was taken up 
with ranking officers of the system. A communication 
describing in detail the whole weary chase after the tare 
weight—which had then consumed several months—and 
requesting a final and explicit answer, to be made part 
of the record used in further proceedings before another 
forum, was sent forward. Some days afterward the 
traffic manager was roused, at dead of night, by a thun- 
derous rapping and ringing at his front door. Dressing 
hastily, he chased down stairs to answer the summons, 
and found a messenger with one of those cabalistically 
decorated envelopes whose arrival in the still hours of 
night sends a thrill of anxiety through the most stoical. 
Inside he found a brief message. It was the long sought 
tare weight of X. Y.°Z, car No. So and So. It came by 
wire, prepaid, 
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NEWS QF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

March 6-7—Southern 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Mareh 7—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind. 

Msreh 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


Lumber 


Mareh S—Lumbermen’s’§ Indemnity Exchange, Seattle 
Wash. 
March 12—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers 





Association, Exchange Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 


March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 








March 30—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, i. 
April 8-10—Confercnce under auspices of the Southern 


Commercial Cengress, Nashville, Tenn. 

April 9-11—Lumbeimen’s Association of Texas, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

May 7-9—National Lumber 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. 

June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Manufacturers’ Association, 


~Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 





SOUTHERN RETAIL DEALERS’ ANNUAL. 

The program for the second annual meeting of the 
Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held 
March 6 and 7 at Jackson, Tenn., has been formulated 
as follows: 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Meeting called to order at 2 p. m. 
Annual address by thi sident, W. K. Hall, 
Annual report of the secretary and treasurer. 
Appointment of committees by the president. - . 
“Government Inves ition of the Lumber Problem’’—V. 
Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 
General discussion. 
Address: ‘“‘The Lien Law’—L. L 
General discussion and questions. 
Adjournment. 






Fulton, Ky. 











Fonville, Jackson, Tenn. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Meeting called to erder by President W. K. Hall, 10 a. m. 

Address: ‘Mutual Insurance’’—F. B. Fowler, Indianapolis, 
Ind. : 4 

Address “Association Work’’—H. ¢ Cannaday, Mayfield, 
Ky 

General discussion. 


< s “Community Development’’-—Douglas Malloch, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers 
Unfinished business 
Selection ef place of 
Adjournment. 
Meeting of directors immediately after adjournment 


next meeting. 


The annual banquet will be held at 7 p. m. Wednesday, 
Mareh 6, at Watts’ restaurant. For this event members 
are instructed to secure tickets from the committee. On 
the same evening a concateniiion, to begin at 9 o’clock, 
will be held under the auspices of G. O. Friedel, Vice- 
gverent Snark. 

From the character of the program formulated and the 
importance of the matters to be discussed it is confi- 
dently expected that practically the full membership wiil 


attend. 


NASHVILLE SEEKS NEXT WHOLESALERS’ 
MEETING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 29.—The Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club has arranged to send a large delegation to 
Louisville, Ky., next week to make a fight for the 1913 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and it is announced that other Nashville 
commercial organizations will cooperate with the club in 
its effort. The club recently passed resolutions indorsing 
the present officers of the association and commended 
their work of the last year. 








PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS. 

The fourth annual Pacific Logging Congress will be 
held at Tacoma, Wash., Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
July 25, 26 and 27. The principal topics for discussion 
will be electric logging and the burning of oil for fuel 
in donkey and gasoline donkey engines. These congresses 
in the past have been of immense good to the logging 
industry of the West, and it is believed that the coming 
one will surpass all others in interest, attendance and 
general benefits to be derived. Its president is E. P. 
Blake and its secretary C. M. Cornwall. 





NORTHERN INDIANA AND SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN ANNUAL. 


As previously announced, the twelfth annual banquet 
of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held at South Bend, Ind., 
March 7, at the Oliver Hotel. A social session will begin 
at 10 o’clock. The banquet will begin at noon and will 
precede the business session. The serious work will be 
done during the smoker which will follow the feast. 

One of the speakers will be A. M. Trowern, who wili 
address the association, presumably on lines already made 
familiar by his addresses at previous conventions this 
season. The association has also secured the attendance 
of E. J. MacErlain and H. C. Scearce, respectively presi- 
dent and secretary otf the Indiana Retail Association, 
and hopes that its negotiations to secure the presence of 
and an address from George W. Hotchkiss, secretary 
emeritus of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, will be successful. 

One of the topics slated for discussion at the business 
session is ‘‘Shall we take in the cement and building 
material men as associates in this association?’’ Secre- 
tary G. W. Ziegler says of this subject and others: 
‘*Please think this matter over and come prepared to 
voice your views on it, and don’t wait for your neighbor 


to decide for you; many other questions will arise and 
consequently we need every member present to help us 
draw conclusions. ’’ 

From present indications, in point of numbers and 
interest the coming annual of the association will be 
unprecedentedly successful. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MONTHLY 
MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 27.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club will be held at the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club next Monday night. After the dinner 
the regular business of the meeting will be taken up. 
The ‘‘square deal’’ policy of the club will again be in 
evidence, as there is another report of an arbitration 
committee to be read settling a dispute between one of 
the prominent members of the club and a West Virginia 
producer. There have been about a half dozen cases set- 
tled this year to the satisfaction of all concerned and 
these prove the real value of this policy so courageously 
adopted by the club last year. Many of these cases could 
not be settled without the assistance of the courts were 
it not for the arbitration committee of the club, which 
is open to all lumbermen in need of the club’s assistance. 
There will be important business transacted at this meet- 
ing and no doubt a party will be arranged to go in a 
body to the National Wholesalers’ convention at Louis- 
ville next week. 


PITTSBURGH WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 
MEET. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 27.—The Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association this evening held a con- 
ference and informal dinner with the Pittsburgh retail 
lumber dealers at the Hotel Henry, at which trade mat- 
ters of, mutual interest were discussed. The meeting 
was largely attended and discussions of lumber grading 
and shipments from mills to yards and yards to jobs 
were among the topics brought’ up. These meetings are 
becoming regular events and have brought about a better 
understanding between the wholesaler and retailer than 
has ever existed before. 


ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary J. H. Eddy, of the Alabama-West: Florida 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, advises the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN that the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization will be held Tuesday, March 12, at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Headquarters will be at the Exchange 
Hotel. The association will cover the usual routine of 
reports of officers and election of officers and directors 
for the new year, in addition to which many matters of 
unusual moment will be considered. In the evening the 
usual annual dinner will be given for members and all 
the lumbermen who may attend the meeting. 

A special invitation is extended to all manufacturers 
to meet with the association during the convention and 
at the annual dinner. The unusual importance of the 
coming annual should and doubtless will insure the at- 
tendance of the full membership of the organization. 








GROWTH OF THE WESTERN RETAIL LUMBER- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 26.—These nine concerns joined 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association last week: 

Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Toston, Mont.; Goodridge-Call 
Lumber Co., Helger, Mont.; Midland Coal & Lumber Co.’s 
new yard at Intake, Mont.; Newark Lumber Co., Newark, 
Cal.; Exeter Lumber Co., Exeter, Cal.; Baker Lumber Co.’s 
yards at Nephi and Delta; Standard Lumber Co. at Salt 
Lake City and Forest Dale Lumber & Hardware Co. at Salt 
Lake City. 

The following changes have been made in retail con- 
cerns: 

The Barr Lumber Co., of Thermopolis, Wyo., has been 
changed to the Rankin Lumber Co.; the Curtis Lumber Co., 
operating at Salem and Albany, Ore., has been changed to 
the Hammond Lumber Co.; the Shell Creek Lumber Co., at 
Grey Bell, Wyo., is changed to the Cardell-Olson Lumber 
Co.; the Midland Coal & Lumber Co., headquarters at Miles 
City, Mont., has taken over the Clark Lumber Co., of Town- 
send and ‘Ihree Forks. 


NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

A report from Raleigh, N. C., states that E. B. Wright, 
of the Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C., has been 
elected president of the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion and State Forester J. 8. Holmes has been reelected 
secretary. Mr. Wright is prominent in North Carolina 
pine circles and takes an active interest in the affairs of 
the North Carolina Pine Association. 

Resolutions were adopted strongly indorsing a state- 
wide no-fence law, that will take hogs and eattle out of 
the forest; State legislation that will put North Carolina 
on a forestry protection basis such as to procure Federal 
aid, which exacts a paid fire marshal service among other 
things; a State system of fire protection by a technical 
nonpartisan board; indorsing legislation by Congress 
appropriating $80,000 for combating chestnut blight and 
pledging the association to the greatest possible effort in 
preventing its spread. 


NEW RETAIL CONTEST. 


Attention of retail lumbermen is directed to 
the announcement on page 40 of this issue of a 
new contest on ‘‘How I Meet Mail Order Com- 
petition.’’ This is a subject on which every 
wideawake dealer has ideas. It is your chance 
to help your friends and neighbors. 

















FOREST PROTECTION IN MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Feb. 27.—Charles F. Hickok, chief 
warden of the forest fire protective department of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has 
opened an office at Gaylord, Mich. He will work along 
the lines of the Northern Forest Protective Association 
and ‘‘No forest fires this year’’ is his slogan for the 
southern peninsula. Damage to the lumber and timber 
interests in the southern peninsula last year amounted 
to over $3,000,000. 

Mr. Hickok expects to have a force of deputy wardens 
who will be clothed with proper authority by the State 
effectively to protect the lands of members of the asso- 
ciation, and much good is expected to result therefrom. 

He has had long experience as a timber cruiser, is 
thoroughly familiar with the woods, and has had consider- 
able experience as assistant forester under Thomas B. 
Wyman, secretary-forester of the Northern Forest Pro- 
tective Association. 

Over 200,000 acres have already been pledged in this 
work and it is expected almost as much again will be 
pledged before the danger season starts. 





NOTES OF THE LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATIONS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 28.—Following the close of the 
annual convention of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Louisville last week, plans have 
been made for an aggressive campaign of membership. 
It has been shown that the association is hewing to the 
line as far as keeping within the Sherman law is con- 
cerned, and that it has nothing to fear from Govern- 
mental interference. For that reason it is believed that 
members of the trade who have been holding back will 
no longer hesitate to join. The association has been 
hampered by lack of funds, and with a larger member- 
ship will be able to do much more valuable work. ‘‘ Let 
every member get a member,’’ is the slogan which has 





been adopted at the suggestion of President George S. 
Chowning, of Shelbyville. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has indorsed House 
bill 248, now pending in the State legislature, the object 
of which is to amend the mechanics’ lien law. The bill 
has been fostered by the Louisville Builders’ Exchange 
and the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
It has been favorably reported by committees of both 
houses, and it is hoped will come to a vote before the 
end of the week, as the Rules Committee takes charge 
of business after that time and will restrict considera- 
tion of bills to those which it calls up for discussion. 
The bill provides that the material man have 35 days 
within which to notify the owner of an intention to exer- 
cise a lien, instead of ‘‘immediately,’”* which is now in 
the measure referring to notification. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY IN OHIO. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 26.—Local dealers are grad- 
ually coming to the conclusion that they have been sell- 
much of their stock at a loss in the last few years. Many 
of those doing the figuring in the factories and yards 
have been taking a theoretical basis for their overhead 
charges and general cost of doing business. A few of 
the dealers who keep a more accurate account of cost 
have concluded that there is a wide margin over what 
has been charged above the cost to estimate an adequate 
selling price. A speech at a convention started this idea. 
Last Saturday a large number of managers of yards, 
mills and offices were present at a meeting where this 
question was liberally and thoroughly discussed. At the 
close of the meeting a number of the local dealers went 
away scratching their heads. Another meeting will be 
held next Saturday and from this on, until the active 
beginning of spring business, regular conferences will 
be held to establish firmly in the minds of dealers just 
how far below actual value they have been figuring their 
stocks. The start has been a good one and it is hoped 
that without any artificial means the general betterment 
of prices throughout the market will result. 

The spirit of inquiry has extended into the planing 
mills and sash and door factories. These business men 
have become convinced that their basis of figuring must 
likewise be revised to meet a general condition due to 
advanced taxes, wages and general cost of operation. To 
this end several conférences among the men interested 
have been held which, it is hoped, will result in con- 
siderable good. 

A. C. Klumph, president of the Ohio Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, went to Youngstown Monday evening 
and addressed a large body of the dealers of that city 
on the important questions before the association. This 
is one of a series of efforts to be made to join together 
the lumbermen and planing mill proprietors of the State 
in an attempt to save many credit losses and advance the 
general interests of the business. 


PAPA PPPPPPP LP 


‘‘MODERN BUILDING MATERIAL..’’ 

The Hanson-Ward Veneer Co., of Bay City, Mich., is 
preparing a handsome catalog entitled as above, which 
will be completed March 1 and sent to architects and 
planing mills throughout the country. The book con- 
tains descriptive matter pertaining to the company’s 
output of panels, door stiles and rails, compound lum- 
ber, flushed veneer doors, parquet flooring, carpet floor- 
ing and standard stock flooring of oak and maple. 
The catalog measures up to the high standards of 
beauty and convenience of arrangement now prevalent 
among publications of this character, and may be 
obtained from the Hanson-Ward company on request. 
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RETAILERS’ UNION MEETS. 


Co-operative Buying Organization in Ses- 
sion—Members. in Many States. 





Compelled by changed conditions in the commercial 
world, brought about by the mail order house and other 
city competition, the Retailers’ Commercial Union, an 
organization composed of 111 merchants from small 
towns of the Middle West, the Southwest and the North- 
west, received considerable attention this week from 
local wholesale houses, as this body of merchants is now 
holding its twelfth semi-annual buying convention in Chi- 
cago. These merchants, whose purpose in forming an 
organization is to save money by cooperative buying, 
have been in Chicago since Monday and will remain 
until next Tuesday. They make their headquarters at 
the Hotel Sherman, spend the time during the day in 
visiting wholesale houses or inspecting samples of sales- 
men, and in the evening hold a meeting at which the 
inspecting or buying experiences of the day are dis- 
cussed. 

The work of the merchants is facilitated by the com- 
mittee plan, each different line of merchandise being 
looked after by two or three of the merchants, whose 
duty it is to thoroughly inspect their special line, and 
report back to the general meetings before any con- 
tracts are closed. Purchases of all quantities of goods 
are made in the name of the union, and in this manner 
a saving of from 2% to 15 per cent is made, according 
to officials of the organization. 

The Retailers’ Commercial Union was started 6 years 
ago, with a membership of 13 merchants. It is now 
growing rapidly, and a large membership is looked 
for in the next few years. None of the members buys 
less than $15,000 worth of merchandise each year, and 
two or three do a $250,000 business during that period, 
according to W. H. Gentner, Farmington, Iowa, who is 
president of the body. The other officials are 

Vice president—J. P. Beck, Remsen, Iowa. 

Secretary—Q. A. Webb, Blandinsville. Il. 

Treasurer—A. H. Deke, Concordia, Mo. 

Obtain Lowest Possible Prices. 

The merchants divide themselves into 25 working com- 
mittees, most of them serving on different ones. Be- 
fore the buying visit the chairman of each committee 
corresponds with the wholesalers and the manufacturers, 
and posts himself on the best lines at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. Each chairman reports his findings to Presi- 
dent Gentner, who in turn informs all the members 
through circular letters. In this manner much time is 
saved and the merchants know at the start what lines 
they care to give their attention. The union also pub 
lishes a magazine, The Retailer Is King, which is issued 
twice each year at Farmington, Iowa. 

Concerning this organization President Gentner said: 

The Retailers’ Commercial Union was formed six years 
ago in response to a demand created by a_ change in the 
commercial world occasioned by the growth of the mail 
order houses and other city competition. Our objects are 
to. promote the evolution in buying and selling by the 
retailers in small towns and insuring better service to the 
public. If the merchant in country towns wants to main- 
tain his position as leader of trade in his community he 
must buy at the lowest possible prices, and give the same 
service to his customers that any distant business house 
offers, whether it be mail order or otherwise. Through 
our plan of buying we save from 2% to 15 per cent for our 
members, and our committee work means that any member 


knows exactly what each line of stock affords in the way 
of price and quality. 
Membership and Benefits. 

Any retail merchant can join the organization on the 
payment of a membership fee of $25. Only one mer- 
chant is admitted from any one town, unless the mer- 
chant is willing that his competitor belong. Each mem- 
ber does his own buying, but he does not do any of it 
until after the committees have made their reports. In 
this manner he can make such purchases as he likes, but 
avails himself of syndicate prices. The union did not 
find it practical, generally speaking, to buy large quan- 
tities of merchandise and undertake to divide it among 
the merchants in many different localities. In a few 
instances this is done. 

The arguments placed before retail merchants for 
joining this organization are that no one merchant could 
accomplish in 60 days what the committee do in a few, 
while the syndicate secures price concessions the indi- 
vidual buyer lacks, on account of purchasing power. As 
indicating that the large wholesalers take considerable 
notice of this body of men, in the magazine published 
is to be found advertisements of the “wholesalers and 
manufacturers of New York and other large eastern and 
western cities. 

Several wholesalers and manufacturers away from Chi- 
cago take advantage of the buyers’ visit by sending 
their salesmen to Chicago with trunks full of samples, 
and these salesmen stop at the same hotel as do the 
merchants, so their lines will be convenient for inspection. 


Retailers Are Recognized. 


Taking occasion to deny that the retailer had anything 
to do with the high cost of living, President Gentner 
said: 


Dr. Wiley, the Government food expert, in a public speech, 
is reported to have asserted that the retailer is to blame 
for the high cost of living. Nothing could be more grossly 
inaccurate than such a statement. I have been engaged 
in the retailing of general merchandise for the last 26 years 
and feel fully competent to refute such a statement. The 
whole situation is due to two causes: first, modern service 
in all lines that the public demands and, second, the popu 
lation and consuming public have far outg rown the ratio of 
production. ‘The growth of the volume of agriculture the 
last 20 years has ‘hot been rapid enough to compensate for 
the increased population of our: country. ‘Thousands of 
young men are annually leaving the farm and going to the 
city, “reducing productive and increasing consuming power. 
These are the real causes of the high cost of living. 

At no other time in the history of retailing merchandise 
has competition been so strong as right now. Retailers 


everywhere ure giving better service to the public, and are 
receiving smaller compensation than ever before. No one 
else is so competent to give a correct verdict in this ques- 
tion of high cost of living as is the retailer. He stands at 
the mouth of the commercial stream where the merchandise 
leaves the channels of commerce and passes to consumption. 
At the same time he collects for such merchandise the 
dollars and cents which are distributed among all who have 
rendered service in producing them. ‘The transportation 
companies, as well as the producer of the raw material, 
are paid for service out of this same fund, as are others 
connected with bringing the article to the consumer. 


Members of the union are from many states—Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, North and South Dakota, Colorado, Oklahoma, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, Montana and Wyoming. lowa leads 
with 30 members, and Wyoming at present has only one. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS. 


Large Number of Acceptances to Attend 
Annual at Louisville. 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 28.—As far as local arrange: 
ments are concerned, the convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will be 
held here next Wednesday and Thursday, could take 
place tomorrow, for the Louisville Hardwood Club, which 
is to be the host of the convention, has done everything 
that could be done in advance of the occasion. The 
results of these preparations have been indicated by the 
large number of acceptances received from those form- 
ally invited to attend. Handsomely engraved invita- 
tions were sent out by the Hardwood Club to several 
thousand lumbermen, but the club has made the an- 
nouncement that these formal invitations are not to be 
regarded as limiting the number of those who have been 
invited to come. 

T. M. Brown, president of the local club, accompanied 
by several other prominent members of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, is at present 
‘on the road,’’ visiting lumber associations and indi- 
viduals in leading markets in this general section. They 
are extending an invitation to come to Louisville, and it 
is believed that their cordial and personal statement of 
the local club’s desire to welcome as many visitors as 
possible will result in many additions being made to the 
list of those in attendance. 

Last night was ‘‘ladies’ night’’ at the Hardwood 
Club, the regular weekly dinner being attended by the 
wives of many: of the lumbermen. <A ladies’ committee 
of more than 20 was organized for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the feminine visitors at the convention next week, 
and the local women intend to see that every one of their 
guests receives a definite impression that Kentucky hos- 
pitality is all that has been said of it. 

Arrangements for the banquet are being completed. 
It will take place in the magnificent first-floor dining 
room of the Seelbach Hotel, which will be the headquar- 
ters of the association. The menu will be one of the most 
elaborate ever given by the Seelbachs, who are noted for 
this sort of thing. Ladies are to attend the dinner, this 
being an innovation of the convention. The speakers 
have not all been finally selected, but it is certain that 
they will be notable personages. Among those who are 
expected to speak are Augustus E. Willson, former gov- 
ernor of Kentucky; Swagar Sherley, Representative from 
the Fifth Kentucky District; ‘‘Bob’’ Taylor, Senator 
from Tennessee, and Gov. Thomas R. Marshall, of In- 
diana. F. R. Babcock, president of the National asso- 
ciation, will of course act as toastmaster at the banquet. 

It is likely that an unusually large number will take 
the trip to Mammoth Cave the day following the con- 
vention. E. F. Perry, secretary of the association, has 
indicated that a special train will be run, and about 100 
will see the natural: wonder. Those who go to the Cave 
will be able to return to Louisville on the eve ening of 
March 8, and will have an opportunity to leave by “late 
trains that evening if they so desire. 





SOUTHEASTERN ACTIVITY. 


Bright Prospects Shown at the Georgia- 
Florida Association Meeting. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 26.—The meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association in this city on Sat 
urday last was a very representative one, as will be seen 
from the list of those present. Market conditions were 
reported as very favorable, mills generally being supplied 
with sufficient orders to keep them busy for 30 to 45 
days, at very satisfactory prices. Further of conditions 
and prospects it was reported that for some time orders 
offering have been largely for car building material, 
which, with the extraordinary local demand, has enabled 
manufacturers to obtain good prices for their entire out- 
put; this condition still prevails, and with the offerings 
becoming stronger all the while for yard stock and spe- 
cial cutting for coastwise shipment the manufacturers 
of Georgia and Florida are enjoying better trade con- 
ditions than has been true before since 1905 and 1906. 

This local demand has been really wonderful. Never 
before in the history of the two states has ‘there been 
such a tide of immigration and new building as has 
developed in the last two years. Practically all of the 
planing mill products has been consumed right at home, 
and orders are almost as insistent as they were last fall. 

Production of lumber has been greatly reduced for the 
last 60 days by reason of the most unfavorable weather 
ever known. The rainfall has been heavier for the 
season than is usually true; in. fact, there is so much 
water on the ground and in the ground that logging 
operations have practically been suspended in many 
cases. Just as fair weather seemed certain one of the 
heaviest rainfalls came Wednesday of last week, which 
put everything back again. 

Labor supply seems imnroving, but to offset that 
comes a car shortage, which has become very notice- 
able and in instances very annoying. This seems to be 
brought about by the slow movement of fertilizers to 
date, but now becoming very heavy, and some rail lines 
have given notice that nothine but foreign cars will be 
allowed to move off of their lines. 

The special committee of which Morgan V. Gress is 
chairman reported that it had been assured by steam- 
ship officials that rates on lumber from Gulf ports to 
the East and North would be advanced $1 a thousand, 
making the difference in distances as compared with 
Galveston to New York and Jacksonville to New York 
more nearly in line with what should be. 

The association has proposed to the city of Jackson- 
ville to furnish free of cost sufficient creosoted wood 
paving block to pave one section of a busy business 
street, as a demonstration of the sunerioritv of wooden 
rnavement over any other. For some time the city has 
heen using brick, paying freight from the kilns located 
at a distance, when a supply of the best paving ma- 
terial is here at the door. It is honed that the nrono- 
sition will he accented, for it will mean much for the 
mannfacturers of pine. 

The next meeting will be held in Jacksonville, Fla., 
Saturday, March 23. 

Those present included: 

T PF. Conrad. Glenwood, Fla.: Rond Lhr. Co 

H. M. Graham, Prinson, Ga.; Stuart Lbr. Co. 

me. Th. Wevmer. Pavwav. Fla.; Paul & Wavmer Lbr. Co 

Ss. T.. Chapman. Jacksonville: Cummer Lhbr. Co. 

YD. G. Coit. Jacksonville: Cummer Thr. Co, 

T. WW. Powden, Jasrer. Fla.; Hamilton Lhr. Co. 

rR. PR. Voung. Onitman, Ga.: Interstate Lbr. Co. 

rn, TH. Panl, Watertown. Fla.: Fast Coast Thr. Co. 

Cc. FL Melton, Fanlew, Fla.: Melton-Philins Lhr. Co. 

C. KF. Melton. Mieanorv, Fla.: Melton Lbr. Co. 

R. T. Dowling, Green Cove Snrings, Fla.: Dowline-Shands Thr. ¢ 
7. TR. Arnold, Green Cave Srrings. Fla.: Dowling-Shands Lhr. Co 
c, ¥F. Smith. Lember Citv. Ga.: Oemulgee River Lbr. Co. 

C, TH, Rarnes. jr.. Jacksonville: Kevstone Lbr. Co. 

T. S. Williams, Donelas, Ga.: Ashlev-Priee Lhr. Co. 

T. S. Williams, Rroxton. Ga.: Dorminev-Priee Lhr. Co. 

7. Pav Arnold. Teavlorville. Fla.: Edge-Dowling Thr. Co. 

T. Day Stewart. jr. Rrookfleld, Ga.; Sonthern Lbr. Co. 
Morran V. Gress. Jacksonville; Morgan Lhbr. Co. 

TT, A. Reaves. Inverress. Fla.: West & Reaves Dhr. Mills. 

HT. G. Durlevie Allenhyrst. Ga.: Dunlevie Lbr. Co. 

Rm. FL. Camn. White Springs. Fla 

Chas. A, Bland. T. M.. Jacksonville: Ga.-Fla. Saw Mill Assn 
I. S. Smith Jneksonville: insnector. Ga.-Fla. Saw Mill Assn 
E. C. Harrell. Jacksonville; secretary, Ga.-Fla. Saw Mill Assn. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL OF BAY STATE RETAILERS. 


Boston the Scene of a Record Breaking Meeting—Officers’ Impressions of a Year’s Progress—Address on Federal 
Prosecution—Community Development, Motor Trucks and Other Topics Discussed—Annual Dinner. 


Besrox, Mass., Feb. 24.—The most successful as well 
. 


is the most largely attended annual business meeting and 
; 


banquet of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was that which took place today in the new 
American House in this city. There were 310 im at- 
tendance, representing not only the members ot the asso- 
ciation, but also many of the wholesalers of the State. 

The dinner was bountiful, the speaking brilliant, the 
singing excellent and the merriment all-pervading. 

At 11 a. m. the retiring president, Henry W. Sears, 
of Middleboro, called the members to order. The first 
business was the reading of last vear’s records by See 
retary Ernest N. Bagg, of Springfield. 


The President’s Address. 


President Sears read his annual report, as follows: 


As we come to the close of another year and to this, 
e eleventh annual meeting of our association, I am led 
Oo ask e question, What have we accomplished? 

As WwW ook back on the result of only one year’s 
ffort it may seem small, vet in the aggregate we have 

































d muc for the betterment of trade condi- 
on as to advance social relations. While we 
ave not abolished | the evils that beset us we believe 
we have done much to prevent the results these evils 

ave accompiished if they had not been met by 
( Oppoasitiol 

efore, While we can not report great things accom- 
ylishe any one line of our work the last year, 
it is m P that the continuance of our organization 
S ¢ in it many benefits that we do not always 
The principal occurrence, of interest to us all, was the 
suit brought < nst your officers by the United States 
Government unde Sherman Act, claiming that we 
were working in restraint of trade, the summons. being 
served on them during the first half of the year. United 
action was taken by the arious associations whose mem- 
bers were subpoened, resu the retaining of Messrs. 
Atwater and Cruikshank. of New York, as attorneys to 
defend us: and we are fortunate in having Mr. Cruik- 
shank with us today, who will address us on this subject. 
It was necessary to raise a large sum of money to de- 
fend this suit and it was very gratifying to note the 
prompt response that was made by our members to the 
assessment levied for this purpose, showing a readiness 

on their part to stand by their officers. 





Meetings of the Year. 
The directors held but one meeting during the year, 
on December 


il 


28 in Worcester, at which numerous matters 
of business were attended to, such as choosing a nomi- 
nating committee, a committee on our annual meeting 

tT ] 


and banquet, etc 
the secretary 


attend to s 


have been in frequent touch with 
and treasurer, and we have endeavored to 
h matters as came to our attention. It 








was my privilege, in company with Secretary Bagg, to 
represent this association at the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Washington, last March, and the courtesies extended to 
us on that occasion were highly appreciated. I also 
attended the banquet of the New York Lumber Dealers’ 


Association in New York, February 1, as a guest of that 
association, and was royally entertained. 
I invited Charles P. Chase, of Springfield, to represent 








me at Connecticut annual. I was present, with sev- 
eral othe members of our association, at a meeting, 
October 27, called Boston by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to consider further demurrage laws. Several 
changes relieving somewhat the severities of this law 
were discussed and submitted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to the body controlling the demurrage rules; but 
[ have failed to learn that any benefit has accrued from 
this action. 


urge the 
the part of the 
many 


I wish to importance of more active work on 


membership committee, as there are yet 




















retail dealers throughout the State who should 

be wit 1d we Want every legitimate dealer to join 
oul 

And as I am to give my work over to my suc- 

cessor in office I want to thank the officers and members 

for t loyvalt and support. the have always given 

me to bespeak the same hearty support for my 





Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Bagg next read his annual report, as follows: 


A secretary’s report is supposed to contain a review of 
e year’s doings with special application to whatever 
ave happened that will make the work of the 
year easie! The year that has passed has been 
respects a peculiar on¢ It has been a prosper- 

e in many directions and one in which the members 
conducted business in the same old way at the 

ld stands in honorable competition for the better- 


of business conditions and on tlhe the 
juare deal to all 


mistake 


principles of 





1d sx 
( t association in 
* appening elsewhere, 
ct the lumber trade in 








genera retail dealer has gone about 
g the same as hitherto with his 

ead 1 consciousness that his place in 
the was just s clearly defined as 
vel disturbed by outside influences, 
oweve oomed in the estimation of 
ther asso tions or of other individuals. And the in- 
ntion of membe1 o far as they have been 
iterviewed to keep right on indefinitely ‘sawing 


Legislative Matters. 


The ‘ cla of this associatior as 


Ire reparding the feeling of 


received several 
the membership on 
onsidered by the State 
vernment He has _ tried 
st frankness, and the 
backed up his efforts 
er they deserve. Once 

eome up about the matter of 
epresentative to the general court 
l! insisting upon a 
on every bundle of 
its and measures in 
members reside 


gisiation to the 














number labe 

of weigl 
have made 
Cetriment 





not been taken up this vear chiefly 
active as formerly in 
already introduced in 
sion of the legislature 
from an pone vear, and it 
much better 
regards activity 
imbermen of Massachusetts want a 

‘ not necessarily 





Vious 
eu to come will be a 
ed, as 


one 








which 
not 


see 


fuvors them particularly but one which does 
militate against any man. They are as anxious to 
the consumer protected as are all other good citi- 
zens, but they also want justice done to the dealer who 
risks a great deal to supply building material and who 


naturally does not want to wait a Jong time for his 
money. At the same time the lumber dealers as a 
class are much more lenient in dealing with delinquents 
than are most active factors in the business world. 
There seems to be no reason why all the interests 


could not meet upon some common basis and agree upon 


a measure which almost any ways and means commit- 
tee would be willing to pass. It may or may not be in 
1912 that legislation more pleasing than any that has 
been enacted shall be put on the statute books; but 
in any event it must be remembered that eternal vigi- 
lance is the only sure guaranty for a perfect law, just 
alike to dealer and consumer. 
The Year’s Work. 

The directors have been together on a few occa- 

sions during the last year when it seemed _ specially 


necessary. A meeting in June at Worcester relative to 
the affiliation of this association with that of the Eastern 
States was well attended. 

A meeting of the directors was held in Springfield in 
August when some of our officers met our attorney, Mr. 


Cruikshank; but aside from these meetings there has 
been little need for anything other than occasional in- 
dividual work among the members. 

A number of inquiries about membership have been 


lately received, showing an increased interest in the ad- 


vantages of organization to the retail lumber trade. 
Within a few days the directors will receive a draft of 
letters which has been worked over and carefully pre- 
pared by President Sears, and which our treasurer and 
some others to whom it has been shown approve, and 
which it will be very wise to adopt as it stands as a 
means of increasing our membership. It is a fact that 
there are many dealers who ought to find it to their 
interest to be one of us and to have the name of favoring 
the things which we favor. Most of our members believe 
that this association is worth a good deal more than it 
has cost on the general basis of ‘getting together’’ in 


business and for the that the 


help 


larger concerns may 





L. A. WILLISTON, HOLYOKE, MASS. ; 
President Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


legitimately be to the smaller concerns without encroach- 


ing upon any laws of God or man, without doing any 
injustice to any living being, and by keeping entirely 
Within their rights. 

There is no doubt that the position of the Massachu- 
setts dealers has been misunderstood. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why it should be misunderstood any 
longer. The principles of our association are briefly 
and plainly stated on every letterhead or other paper 
we have sent out in the last six years and they remain 
unchanged. Copies have been sent out broadcast and 
everybody knows just what those principles are. The 


Massachusetts dealers are still living up to those prin- 
ciples and intend to de so in the future; and into that 
future not only individuals but the Government will have 
to look for anything that can be criticised. 


Other Reports. 

On the motion of former President Edwin Bradley, of 
Holyoke, the report of the treasurer, Marcus L. Foster, 
of Worcester, was accepted without reading, and C. S. 
Potter and J. B. Case were appointed auditors to ex- 
amine the books. 

The report of the nominating committee was next sub- 
mitted by former President Bradley as follows: 

President—L. A. Williston. 

Vice-presidents—William H. 
linm A. Fuller, Clinton. 

Treasurer—Charles K. Ferry, 
stary—Ernest N. Bagg, 

Director—(two years)—Marcus L. Foster, Worcesier 

Directors—((three years)—Harry W. Sears, Middieboro; 
Pliny W. Wood, Worcester; J. L. Barney, Dorchester. 


ifolyoke. 


Sawyer, Worcester, and Wil- 





Pittsfield. 
Springfield. 








On motion of Charles P. Chase, Secretary Bagg cast 
one ballot electing all the ofticers and directors. 

A letter was read from the secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association inviting . the 
Massachusetts association to send delegates to the twen 
tieth annual meeting in Louisville, Ky., March 6 and 7. 
It was voted, on motion of Mr. Chase, that the new 
president and the secretary be appointed and that these 
two appoint a third delegate to attend this convention. 


Counsel for the Defense. 


Alfred B. Cruikshank, of New York, counsel for the 
lumbermen in the ease of the Government now pending 





under the Sherman Law, then spoke for about an hour. 
He delivered a lucid address on the status of the case 
and cleared up many misconceptions which the members 
had in regard to the action brought by the Government. 
Te said: 


This is not a suit, but really a proceeding, under the 
Sherman Act, which was in reality drawn up by your 
own senator, George F. Hoar, although the credit or 


blame or whatever it is has been given to Sherman, and it 
is a very well drawn act. It passed in 1890 and was the 
result of a great deal of discussion, and although it was 
not satisfactory to those in favor of it, the bill was passed 
and it was put up to the courts to define its provisions. 


Origin of the Sherman Law. 


Immense aggregations of capital were oppressing com- 
petitors. It was claimed that they were trying to force 
up prices and preventing competitors from getting the 
rebates and other privileges which the larger corpora- 
tions were enjoying. 

The act said that all combinations in restraint of 
trade are illegal and that there were just two remedies 
for that; one, criminal indictment, and the other, pro- 
cedure against the offenders by injunction. But the act 
says nothing about competition. They realized that 
they could not pass such a measure embracing competi- 
tion, so they confined it to the restraint of trade, and the 
creating of @® monopoly, and left it to the judges to 
decide just what that meant. And nobody has yet been 


able to decide. We know what monopoly means, but 
none of the people prosecuted under the act = are 
monopolists in that sense. 

In this case, the rumpus began out West, where a 
bitter struggle was on between the mail order houses 
and the retail people, and they went to lengths there 
which descendants of the Puritans would not think of 
doing. The result was that one case went up to the 

* * * 


courts of Michigan. This was many years ago. 


Results of the First Suit. 

The court laid down these principles: Tirst, that every 
man has a right to buy where he pleases, and every 
man has a right to sell where he pleases and to refuse 
to buy or sell where he pleases, and the language of 
the court was that if he refused to deal with a man be- 
cause he was a Jew or because he was redheaded or 
because he was a Democrat or a Republican he had a 
right to. The court said if one man could do this two 
or more men can do it. And the court said that was 
all that was done in this case. 

But the court also said the attorney for the plaintiff 
used coercion in the fine, and the association said, ‘‘We 
will report you to the association for having done what 
you have done and the sult may be that when the 
other members of the association learn these facts they 
may refuse to trade with you,’ which is their right. 
And as to the money part, they could say: “If you want 
our trade you give us $160." In other words, people have 
a right to bargain about trade. And the courts said there 
was no wrong done. It is part of the freedom of business 


~ 





life. 
The Present Suits. 
Now that was the situation until this case came up. 


Our case was different from the Michigan case, because 
the latter was brought under the common law. The 
common law was the Jaw of England. It was common 
right, and it was held that when the colonists came 
here, bringing that law with them, they had the right 
to try men for crime and to sentence them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has recently 
said in the Standard Oil and Tobacco trust cases that 
it will interpret this iaw in the light of reason. So, if 
the judges of Michigan had the right view of the com- 
mon law, those principles will be applied in the same 
way by the Federal courts, and I believe the Michigan 
case is a precedent in this case. 

The attorney general had the choice of two remedies— 
one a criminal indictment and the other to file a_peti- 
tion in equity. The first he did not avail himself of; 
so they filed the petition last June. They asked for an 
injunction forbidding certain practices, and the estab- 
lishment of rules and principles applicable to trade, and 
in this particular case to the lumber trade. So if you 
think there is a penalty or a prosecution in this case, 
you may disabuse yourselves of that idea, because it is 
not so. The Government has taken the easiest method 
to get the principles laid down by law. So they say: 
“We have had these complaints, and we believe they are 
in restraint of trade, and we ask the court to say so 
and have it stopped.’’ 

Out West, because of the bitterness which prevailed, 
the Government was importuned to take action. The 
press and the magazines got hold of it, and I presume it 
helped to sell the papers. 

he petition states that in New York and Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere associations have been formed, 
and latterly the Eastern ‘States association was formed, 
and that the object was to restrain trade by preventing 
the wholesale dealers and the manufacturer from selling 
directly to the consumer. ‘They say that you restrain 
trade by correspondence, by meetings, by the respective 
secretaries’ work and by consort and making reports 
which the Government calls blacklisting. The Govern- 


ment does not aim at blacklisting, but strikes at the 
association itself. It says you can talk but not fix 
prices, and you must not talk about the sales of the 


wholesaler and the consumer if it will affect those sales. 
And so they wish to enjoin all those meetings. There 
has been no indictment or prosecution. The Government 
simply wishes to have the case stated for future guid- 


ance. It will therefore be of no advantage to any single 
individual member of an association to quit the mem- 
bership. The Government does not care about what you 


may say, that you have not yoted on a particular matter, 
or that you were not a delegate to a convention, or that 
you did not take an active interest in the work of the 
association. The Sherman Act ‘is general, and the courts 
are asked to establish an economic principle by means 
of a proceeding. 

Mr. Cruikshank at this point related in-detail his own 
action in the matter of allowing the Government access 
to all the records and papers of the associations, feeling 
that it would place the ease of the lumbermen in a very 
much better light by giving the Government this oppor- 
tunity voluntarily than to be compelled afterward to 
do it. He also spoke of the mass of detail work which 
had to be performed in order to prepare the case for 
trial. He did not believe it would be a good plan to 
make any fight on technicalities. Continuing, he said: 


The time is coming when the organization will be 
legalized, and we can get the expression of the court in 
this controversey, so that we ’may say that we have 
done no wrong, but that what we have done is a com- 
mendable effort to classify this industry. 
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The courts have always differentiated between the acts 
of a business man to hold his trade and to increase it, 
and the acts of a man who is not satistied with holding 
his own trade, but tries to prevent others from doing 
business, 

The Coming Trial. 

I expect the Government case will be in in about 
two months, and then we will probably take two months 
in putting in our case, and so_by fall the case will 
be all in, the documents printed and it will be tried 
before three or four judges. 

If an injunction is granted, the court will state what 
is to be enjoined. We are trying to have the case dis- 
missed. No matter what the decision of the court, 
probably an appeal will be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Scalpers and wholesalers will 
probably be the witnesses for the Government. On our 
side, the evidence will be to the effect that there was no 
intention to do anything wrong against the Sherman 
Act, 

On motion of Mr. Chase a standing vote of thanks was 
awarded Mr. Cruikshank for the manner in which he had 
elucidated the case to the members. 

Mr. Wood, of New Bedford, in seconding the motion of 
thanks, created a ripple of laughter by adding that they 
all could breathe a little more easily, inasmuch as they 
could see now where ‘‘Charlie’’? Chase of Springtield 
might not be compelled permanently to wear horizontal 
stripes. 

Community Development. 

At this juncture 8. A. Clemons, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago, delivered an address on ‘* The 
Retailer—His Great Problem and Its Solution.’’ 

In introducing his subject the speaker referred to 
the present trend of population away from the rural 
community and toward the city, declaring this develop 
ment is not only unnatural but that it strikes at the 
foundation of institutions on which American great- 
ness has been built up and upon which the country’s 
prosperity and perpetuity depend. 

After all, the speaker said, ‘‘we as a nation are de 
pendent upon the products of our farms for food. The 
great ery against the high cost of living has arisen be 
cause multitudes of our people are struggling for exist- 
ence in the cities, when they should be tilling the soil 
and directing their energies along less crowded lines.’’ 

Recognizing the fact that suecess and mainten 
ance of republican institutions depend upon and are 
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founded in the morality and physical stamina of citi 
zenship, the speaker said: ‘‘More people in our 
smaller towns and on our farms will cheapen the cost 
of living and improve us morally and physically. lor 
the influence of the great city, with its many pitfalls 
and snares in business as well as social life, interferes 
with the normal development of commerce and morality. 
Exactly the opposite is true of the influences of town 
and country, for it is there that character and man- 
hood are fostered and encouraged by nature’s own en 
vironment. ’’ 

Continuing, the speaker said that most of the present 
day problems will be solved not by the creation of more 
wealth but by a more equal distribution of prosperity 
through ‘‘greater development of our rural communi- 
ties—the essential units of national development. More 
thriving towns and more suecessful farms will mean a 
more even distribution of prosperity and greater oppor 
tunities for all our people. Our rural communities are 
crying for fuller recognition and greater development 
of their local resources. Our communities want their 
citizens to invest their money and time in talents in 
local improvements, in making the home town bigger 
and better. They want their young people who are 
growing up to realize and to take advantage of the op- 
vortunities offered at home. They want a greater civic 
pride, a greater feeling of friendliness and 1utual de 
pendence among one another, a greater cooperation in 
producing mutual suecess, prosperity and happiness.’’ 


The Lumberman’s Work. 


It was at this stage that the lumberman’s work was 
outlined by Mr. Clemons in part as follows: 

If there is any one thing on the top of this great 
green earth which should interest the lumber dealer to- 
day, it is this greater community development. It is of 
primary importance—in fact it is essential to his ex- 
istence—that he cultivate more’ than ever a_ feeling of 
friendship and kindliness toward the lumber business 
among the people of his community. He must let his home 
people know that he is a man of integrity, that his is 
an honorable business, that he desires to know, to an- 
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ticipate and to meet their every need.’ He must show 
them that he wishes to cooperate with them as a citizen 
ind a patriot in working toward an end wherein all shall 
be benefited and that he is one of their most influential 
citizens in all movements for local betterment. He wants 
them to know that he has at heart the welfare of the 
entire community, that he wants each individual of his 
community to feel that his lumber dealer is his friend. 

The Jumber dealer is and by right ought to be one of 
che principal actors on the stage in-his home town. He 
should make it his duty to be more and more influential 
and more potent in all the forward movements of bis 
community. He should study his community’s needs, 
he should join and cooperate with local improvement 
organizations of every class and character, not only 
performing the active work assigned to him as a mem- 
ber, but making suggestions and taking office in such 
organizations. 

Especially the lumber dealer should be a friend and 
confidant of the editors of the local papers. He must 
know the editors’ views and-let the editors know his 
views, in order that he may reach the editors in a way 
that will be appreciated by them and secure their active 
and effective cooperation. He should use liberal space 
in the local papers to advertise his business and his ad- 
vertisements should be fresh, attractive and up to date 
and should be changed frequently. 


Plan Proved Practicable. 


That the lumberman can do the things that are neces- 
sary to place him in the proper attitude before his com 
munity the speaker said: 





This has been demonstrated many times during recent 
months by the community development campaign of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., This campaign has assumed a 
national importance and a country-wide influence; it 
has brought out and developed new and valuable ideas 
in community development. It has cooperated with and 
induced cooperation among the merchants in a large 
number of towns, helping them to build up their com- 
munities. One branch of this service designed especially 
to aid the lumber dealer provides him without any cost 
whatsoever with a series of the very best and strongest 
advertisements to promote his business through his 
local paper. This advertising service is sent without cost 
to each and every subscriber and, needless to say, it is 
proving a great benefit to local lumber dealers. It has 
impressed the readers of the local papers with the fact 
that Mr. Lumberman can say something interesting 
about his goods and about his business, which is not only 
of value, but is at the same time authoritative and edu- 
cational. Likewise it shows that this great paper be- 
lieves in the doctrine it is teaching. 

But this work is not all for the Jumberman or the 
individual; while the association has done mueh valu- 
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able work in the past, ‘‘there is much work of a some 
what different kind to be done. New issues have arisen 
and are being constantly brought to the front and new 
methods must be adopted to meet them. Retailers in 
other lines have shown that they can successfully fight 
the mail order house. ‘To do so requires concerted 
effort of the whole community in which Mr. Retailer 
lives, and this coneerted movement can be secured if 
the retailer directs it with proper attention to details 
and to local sentiment. It is possible for Mr. Retail 
Lumberman to make his fellow merchants realize that 
the mail order house threatens other lines of retail 
business even more than it threatens the lumber busi 
ness and to show other retailers that every dollar kept 
at home is a dollar added to the wealth of the com- 
munity. He can show them that the local merchants 
must organize for the purpose of building up the com 
munity as a whole. It should be the duty of those 
merchants to see to it that their local editors are en 
thused with the subject of building up their home town. 
The editor must be enlisted in the work of creating a 
publie sentiment and a public spirit that will enable the 
merchants of the town to take hold in a patriotic man 
ner in promoting the interests of the town and country 
surrounding it in a way that will command the respect, 
inspire the admiration and enlist the cooperation of all 
the people around about it.’’ 


How Association Can Help. 


In outlining a suggested plan of operation for the 
association in promoting this community development 
work the speaker said: 

Now then, it seems to us that one thing this assocsatson 
ean do is to pay its secretary a sum that will enable him 
to go himself or to hire an assistant secretary or field 
man to spread this doctrine. This field man, in the eyes 
of the public, for all practical purposes and for the 
time being is the retail lumber industry itself and his 
chief duty is to reflect credit upon the industry hé repre- 
sents. He must, therefore, not only be a born leader and 
organizer, but he must be clean, capable, of unblemished 
character and unimpeachable conduct. It will be his duty 
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to visit each member of the association in his home and 
help him start a movement for the development of } 
community. 

If the movement already has been started, the field 
man will aid in directing the movement in such a way 
that that particular locality shall be built up and that 
business shall remain at home, that that point shall be 
the trading place for all people in that community. Under 
this plan your secretary will become tiie general i 
command of the retail affairs of this association. He 
should work out a plan whereby each point at whicl 
your association has a member shall become an active 
operating force in the upbuilding of that particular com 
munity. The secretary or his field man should go wit! 
the retailer and call on other merchants in the towr 
to arouse a spirit of cooperation among all local mer- 
chants which will tend to make Mr. Retailer the most 
important factor in his community, the nucleus around 
which will develop every movement for local improve- 
ment. 

It may become part of the plan to provide for the or- 
ganization of a small local association in each congres- 
sional district or other division of the State to keep alive 
this public spirit, this movement. In other words, these 
local organizations will endeavor to create a_ statewide 
sentiment and will be but a part of a general plan to 
work out in a larger way the usefulness of the parent 
association. 


In conclusion Mr. Clemons said: 


To sum up—what Mr. Retailer must do is to assume 
his proper relationship with respect to his fellow mer- 
chants and to his community. He must become one of 
the moving spirits of that community, and if he will but 
take time to consider he will see that it is possible for 
him to use his time in planning for his community in 
such a manner as to pay bigger dividends than he will 
earn sitting in his office and figuring discounts. 

It is possible to make the lumbermen the foremost 
merchants of their town—in fact many of them already 
are—and we firmly believe that if they will but follow 
out a plan similar to that outlined they will work won- 
ders in their business and their business will in turn 
pay them in big dividends not only in money but in 
satisfaction that can’t be bought. 


The members voted unanimously on the application for 
membership of the Framingham Lumber Co. 


Motor Trucks. 


The next subject discussed was ‘* Motor Trucks, Their 
Keonomie and Advertising Value.’’ The first speaker 
was Mr. Wood, of New Bedford, who detailed at lengtin 
his experience with motor trucks in connection with: his 
firm. He said he did not believe they will replace horses, 
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but he did believe they could do better and more econom 
ical work than horses. Because of the very nature of the 
work the lumberman must be the piones r and his teams 
go some times where no teams have ever been. He 
thought the economy of the truck is increased by the 
manner in which it is loaded, and thought the dumping 
kind of truck very suitable for a lumber yard. The man 
who puts on such a truck will find people willing to 
receive wood from him who would not receive it from a 
truck driven by horses. 

K. C, Evarts, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of New York State, also spoke of the value 
of trucks, saying that the W. B. Morse Lumber Co., of 


Rochester, N. Y., was rigging up a trailer for a truck, 


Which would earry 2,000 feet of lumber. He believed 
it the lighter kind of truck, saying that no tires are 


economical on heavy trucks. 

I, C. Graves, of the Alvin T. Fuller Packard Co.. of 
Boston, gave some very interesting facts regarding the 
splendid work performed by trueks among the lumber 
men of Massachusetts. He said that all his men were 
urged not to load over four tons, and that a track should 
run about 17,000 miles without the necessity of being 
overhauled. Mr. Graves then submitted some valuable 
facts and figures indicating what trucks are capable ot 
performing over the hills of New England. This infor 
mation will be found in the ‘‘ Motor Truck De partment, ’? 
page 30, this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Greetings to a Veteran Member. 


On motion of Mr. Chase, a telegram was voted to be 
sent to the veteran lumberman of the association, E. E. 
Stone, of Spencer, who was unable to attend. Seeretary 
Bagg was instructed to send the telegram, which was 
worded as follows: 

_ We regret your absence today from our annual meet 
ing and banquet. We sincerely hope your health will 
permit you to meet with us in many later meetings. 

Adjournment of the business meeting was taken at 
1:30 p.m. The half hour between adjournment of the 
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vusiness session and the banquet was utilized in socia- 
bility. Handshakings and general jollification reigned 
supreme, many of the members not having seen each other 
since the meeting a year ago. 


THE BANQUET. 


It was early seen by Secretary Bagg and the banquet 
and reception committee that there would be a record 
ittendance; but the American House management was 
more than equal to the occasion. 

Shortly after 2 o’clock the march to the dining room 
was begun, with the retiring president, Mr. Sears, and 
the new president, Mr. Williston, leading the guests ot 
honor, who included Lieutenant Governor Robert Luce, of 
Massachusetts, Rev. Dr. R. Perry Bush, chaplain of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery; Hon. Walter Ballan- 
tyne, of the Boston City Council; Hon. John J. White, 
mayor of Holvoke; Attorney Alfred B. Cruikshank, of 
New York. 

In addition to a bountiful repast, incidental features 
such as the singing of popular airs of the day, and 
musie by an orchestra, added to the enjoyment ot the 
The tables were handsomely bedecked with 
flowers, and the walls of the dining hall were hung with 
flags. 


occasion. 


Speakers Introduced. 


Beginning the postprandial exercises, Toastmaster 
Sears told a few merry stories which put the audience 
in the proper trim; after welcoming them again to the 
annual reunion of the lumbermen, he introduced as the 
first speaker of the afternoon Hon. Robert Luce, who 
was received with cheers. 

Mr. Luce’s remarks were devoted mainly to a discus- 
sion of former President Roosevelt, his policies and poiiti- 
cal prospects. Mr. Luce avowed his warm admiration of 
Roosevelt, but took issue with him on his iconoclastic 
attitude toward the Constitution. Mr. Luce is opposed, 
also, to the recall of judges by popular vote. He believes 
the American people are not yet ready to dispense with 
the constitutional safeguards against whim and impuise 
which have thus far worked so much good. 

Hon. Walter Ballantyne, the next speaker, expressed 
in brief his appreciation of the thoughtfulness of the as- 
sociation in inviting him once more to attend the ban- 
quet. He spoke on behalf ot the City of Boston and 
extended the warmest greetings of the city, which, he 
said, was the real convention city of the United States. 

In introducing some of the speakers, Toastmaster 
Sears read some bogus telegrams from prominent men in 
reference to the speakers. In presenting the new presi- 
dent, Mr. Williston, Toastmaster Sears read one suppesed 
to be from Woodrow Wilson, which said: ‘‘Give me 
any points you possibly can on ‘how you got there.’ | 
am trying to come by the Harveyized route, but the 
woods are chuck full of Teddy bears.’’ 

President Williston received a very warm wWeicome, with 
cheers, to which he replied in a modest manner with 
simply ‘‘I thank you.’’ Toastmaster Sears then intro- 
duced Mayor White, of Holyoke, who made a _ briet 
speech, in which he told some amusing stories about 
President Williston and ‘‘Charlie’’ Chase, of Springfield, 
for whom he worked at one time. He paid a high com- 
pliment to Retiring President Sears, and said after he 
was elected mayor of Holyoke one of the first things he 
did was to appoint him on the Park Board, where he 
rendered efficient service. 

K. C, Evarts, of the New York association, spoke for 
that organization, and said that in numbers the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association had beaten 
it badly at attendance at the annual banquets. Mr. 
Chase also told some stories of the kind that sent his 
listeners into roars of laughter. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was Rev. Dr. Bush, 
who talked on ‘‘getting together,’’ and paid a high 
compliment to womanhood, to whom most men are respon- 
sible for what they are and for the good things in life 
for which they stand. He spoke of the unfortunate state 
of world politics, of the attitude of Russia and England 
toward Pacnia and of what the Italians are doing in 
Tripoli without protest from other nations. With regard 
to the proposed treaties between the leading nations, Dr. 
Bush expressed his belief that the nations are not ready 
just yet to dismantle forts, and thought we must have 
the strongest navy to keep our country intact. He looked 

England and America to promote a plan whereby the 
great nations may get together so that there may -be a 
touch of brotherhood and friendship ali over the world. 
In conclusion he spoke of getting together religiously, 
and hoped all would have a prosperous vear in business. 

The meeting closed with a goodnight by Toastmaster 
sears. 

Those in Charge. 

Much of the suecess of the gathering is due to the 
inde ‘fatigable and popular secretary of the association, 

1. N. Bagg, of Springfield, who was delighted with the 
large attendance, and who, in cooperation with the recep 
tion and banquet committee, arranged the tables and 
looked after the interests of the many guests. The ban- 
quet and reception committee was as follows: 















H. Ch , Ch ma am G. Barker Co 
( s. Potter, treasurer den Lumber Co 
im. G. Garrettson, £ *. Dutton ‘Tammb r Co. 
Wa Currier Lumber Co 
W rdwood Co. 
J sumber Co 
OF Morse s,umber Co. 
Ww. Morse Lumber Co 
W Sawyer Lumber Co 
i B. Sears & Co 
R > 2 Lumber Co. 
W. I. Todd, Goodyear Lumber Co. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Among those present and the firms they represented 
were: 





s. IL. B. Nauss & Son Co 
k. B. Stone Co. 
: L. B. Nauss & Son Co 
WwW \. Fuller Co 
Wo G Central Pennsylvania Lbr. Co 











H. Gallagher, Boston; Grayson, McLecd Lbr. Co. 
tr. J. Perkins, Providence, R. 1.; Perkins Bros. Co. 
ic. M. Dewey, Boston; Crosset Lbr. Co. 
H. Ik, Hloftman, Boston; Woodstock Lbr, Co 
» J. Lyman; Fail River; Cook, Borden Co. 
J. J. Buckley, Boston; Lumber Mutual Vire Insurance Co. 
Kk, R. Basley, Boston; Hall Lumber Co. 
u. ‘i. Caddick, Charlestown; Clark, Smith Co. 
5 1, Neponset; A, T. Stearns Lbr. Co. 
x Kenne i Bo ton; Conway Lpbr. Co. 








Ww, ¢ Boston; Robbins Lbr. Co. 
We: am Boston; Blanchard Lbr. Co 
W. A. Springtic la; C. P. Chase Lbr. Co. 
ae alpole 2; H. A. Morse Lbr. Co. 
ae 8 Springiield, Gain Robinson Lbr. Ce 


W. M. Griffin, Onset; Griffin Bros. Co. 

«. S. Potter, Springfield; Hampden Lbr. Co 
Walter Henderson, Springfield; R. B. Currier Co 
W. J. Todd, Springtield; Goodyear Lbr. Co. 

s. H. Boardman, Guilford, Me.; Guilford Mfg. Co 
&. A. Cutler, Boston; A. H. Richardson. 

I’, S. Davis, Arlington; E. J. Davis & Son Co. 

W. W. Gowen, Crown Lumber Co. 

W. A. Webster, Cambridge; Dix Lbr. Co. 

B. Chase, Springfield; C. W. Chase & Co. (Inc.) 
H. Randall, Boston; 











4s tandall & Orcutt. 

H. 8S os , Hazardville, Conn.; Amos D.- Bridges Son Co. 
Db. H. Cameron, Burlington, Vt.; Robinson-Edwards Lbr. Co, 
a a Great, soston; Randall & Orcutt Co. 

W. Ss. Nezzer, Boston; Jones Hardwood Co 

B. M. Randall, Boston; Conway Lumber Co. 

B. I. Gstrander, Boston; B. F, Ostrander Co. 

(, H. Bracken, Boston; Charles H. Bracken Co 





L. W. Piper, Boston; Perry & Whitney Co 

VO. FE. Osgood, Boston; Perry & Whitney Co. 

Putni um, Conn. ; J. O. Fox Lbr. Co. 

1], Burlington, Nt. oimensar Edwards Lbr. Co 





B th, Ware; Ware Lbr. Co. 
W. ae Worcester; William H. Sawyer Lbr. Co 
L Worcester; W. H. Sawyer Lbr. Co. 


A. E Be nt, South Fr 1mingham; Framingham Lbr. Co. 
} s, South Framingham; Framingham Lbr. Co. 
Di kelman, Boston; Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 


Shute, Boston; Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
Lewis, Lynn; Hutchinson Lbr. Co. 

>. White, Winchendon; 8. E. White Co. 

y. Chamberli Kast Cambridge; John M. Woods & Co. 
Kimball, st Cambridge; John M. Woods & Co. 
Philbrick, East Cambridge; John M. Woods & Co. 
rhornberg goston; B. M. Thornbe Co. 














Walcott, Groviae nce, R. 1; L. H. Gage Lumber Co 
Hartley, Fall River; Cook-Borden Co. 
Eagan, Fall River; Cook-Borden Co. 

ae. ay Ss yrnton, Providence, R. 1.; L. H. Gage Lbr. Co. 

EB. E. Carpenter, Providence, R. I.; E. Babcock & Co. 





‘reston Yerrington, Boston; Frank A. Arend Co. (Inc.). 
. , Providence, R. 1.; C. E. Briggs Co. 
J. W. Olu.stead, Boston; Davenport, Peters Co. 

















W. Waltham; Buttrick Lbr. Co 

re Holyoke; Merrick Lbr. Co. 

W Brighton; G. Fuller & Son Co 

S. Boston; H. M. Bickford & Co. 

W. ir, Waltham; Buttrick Lbr. Co. 

Fr. A, Foster, Buttrick Lbr. Co. 

E. F. Truedo, Waltham; Buttrick Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Parsons, Waltham; Buttrick Lbr. Co. 

W. A “Hi itch, Boston; H. M. Bickford Co. 

A. R. Cleary, Boston; H. B. Stebbins & Co. 

Ss. E. Eastman, North Arlington; E. P. Reed Lbr. Co. 
J. L. Barney, Dorchester; Pope Lbr. Co. 

s. C. Cottrell, wig Se eon R. 1; John T. Cottrell Co 
William Guinan, Holyoke Merrick Lbr. Co. 

A. S. Vaughn, Siwesdonen. mR. L. Vaughn Lbr, Co. 
C Worrick, Athol; Charies F Tyler Co. 





W. C. Small, Albany, N. Y.; A. S. Kibbee & Son. 

EK. W. MeDuff, Pawtucket, R. I.; McDuff Coal & Lbr. Co. 

E. S. Tyler, Athol; Arthur E. Tyler & Co. 

E. A. Smith, New York; Peale, Coryell Co. 

i N 3asg, Springfield; tary Massachusetts Assn. 

J. F. Keenan, Tonawanda, N. Y.; A. Weston & Son Co. 

G. W. Parrott, Providence, R. I.; secretary, Rhode Island 
Assn. 

G. F. Roberts, Boston; Woodstock Lbr. Co. 

R. B. Redfern, Boston; Owen Bearse & Son Co. 

Donald Tulloch, Worcester; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

R. E. Bond, Springfield; Hugh McLean Lbr. Co. 

iE. T. Bond, Springfield; F. S. Morse Lbr. Co. 

W. ©. Baldwin, Lee 3 W. H. Baldwin & Son Co. 

J. C. Sears, Middleboro; J. K. & B. Sears Co. 

A. F. Mitchell, Middleboro; J. K. & B. Sears Co 

W. S. Pratt, Lowell; Pratt & Forrest Co. 

IF. K, Southworth, Ware; Ware Lbr. Co. 

".. H. Chase, Boston; W. G. Barker Co. 

Edwin Bradley, Holyoke; Merrick Lbr. Co. 

E. F. Perry, New York; National Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
Assn. 

A, B. Cruikshank, New York. 

4 EF. Holman, Boston; Knot & Sampson Lbr. Co, 

{. E. Sampson, Boston; Knott & Sampson Lbr. Co. 
‘. Chase, Boston; Hayford Lbr. Co. 

Dimock, Boston; L. H. Godfrey Co. 

. Gibbs, Boston; Owen Bearse & Scn Co 

Weeks, Boston; Iroquois Door Co. 

Sutcliffe, Boston; Iroquois Door Co. 

Sears, jr., Middleboro; J. K. & B. Sears Co 

M. A. Brown, Boston; Woodstock Lbr. Co. 

W. H. Riddle, 3oston: Riddle Lbr. Co. 

R. L. Palmer, Boston; Palmer-Hunter Lbr. Co. 

H. F. Hunter, Boston; Palmer-Hunter Lbr. Co. 








E. S. Decker, Springfield; Decker Ubr. Co. 

i. J. Hillman, Springfield; New England Auditing Co. 
Ir. E. Glynn, Clinton; W. A. Fuller Co. 

J. A, Foster, Worcester; Stone & Foster Lbr. Co. 

J. L. Temper, Nerth Adams; J. L. Temper Lbr, Co 

G. F. Welch, Scituate; G, F. Welch Lbr. Co. 


H. C, Oberist, Worcester; Stone & Foster Lbi. Co. 
Ss. A. Clemons, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
H. J. Raymond Co., Athol; H. J. Raymond Co. 
Robert Suprenant, Springfield; A. C. Dutton Lbr. Co. 
H. H. Dyke, Worcester; Stone & Foster Lbr. Co. 
A. C. Dutton, Springfield; A. C. Dutton Lbr. Co. 
M. L. Foster, Worcester; Stone & Foster Lbr. Co 
Frank Schumaker, Boston; Stour Lbr. Co. 
I. S..Schumaker, Sprin jy A. C. Dutten Lbr. Co. re 
Ss. W. Comstock, f 1; ‘tson, Cutler Co, 
H. F. Elder, Dover, N. H. Stetson, Cutler Co. 
W. E. J. Ohnemus, Boston: Ste tson, Cutler Co. 

charles Schumaker, Malden; Malden City Lbr. Co 

x B 

















F. urner on; Stetson, Cutler Co, 

H. WW. White, Boston, Stetson, Cutler Co. 

ik. A, Brainerd, South Hadley Falls; Street Lbr. Co. 

1 W. Ely, Holycke; Ely Lhr. Co. 

i. A. Pope, Danvers; Calvin, Futnam Lbr. Co. 

. S Carpenter, Providence, R. 1; Frank F. Carpenter Lbr. 
(33. 

Kk. D. Secates, Boston; Woodstock Lbr. Co. 

G. J. Hull, Rainelle, W. Virginia; Meadow River Lbr. Cv. 

C. E. Carpenter, Provideace, R. 1; F. F. Carpenter Lhr. Co. 

M. 13. Reed, Boston; Atlantic Lbr. Co. 

G. L. Davis, Boston; § 3s, Whitneys & Barnes Co 





Fy. Joyce, Boston; W. G. Barker Co 
Cc. A. Fooie, Natick; Union Lbr. Co. 














Cc BP. sarkin, BE udson; Robertson & Larkin Co. 

M. BD; iT i C. Fiel 

G. E. sher, F L. N. Godfrey. 

J. S. Crowther, ee J. F. Bicknell Lbr. Co. 

W B. Kendall, Pall River; Borden, Quincy & Kendall Co 
fie Robbins, S 

I Roberts R. I.; Henry C. McDuff Estate 
(3 Verse, ES ONAUSRER, R. :. 

I. rreenleaf, Worcester; P. W. Wood Lbr. Co. 

q Lenison, Ryanceet’ P. W. Weod Lbr. Co, 

P. Wood, jr., Worcester; P. W. Wood Lbr. Co 

G. D. Chapin, Springfield; Gain Robinson Co. 


W. H. Gleason, Boston; William G. Gleason Co, 
KE. K. Greer, Wareham. 
G. P. Dole, Wareham; E. K. Greer. 
H. S. Griffin, Onset; Griffin Bros. Co. 
it. J. Evans, Boston; Hayford Chase Co 
A. A. Titcomb, Boston; Jones Hardwood Co 
G. J. Jones, Boston: Jones Hardwood Co, 
J. W. Butler, Boston; W. R. Butler & Co 
H. R. Butler, Boston; H. R. Butler Co. 
‘ st Cambridge; Parker & Page Co 
(i. fast Cambridge; Parker & Page Co. 
I. N. Chase, Boston; Hayford Chase Co. 
Cc, H. Johnson, Malden; Johnson-Jordan Lbr. Co. 














H. W. Sears, Middieboro; J. K. & B. Sears Lbr. Co. 
kK. C, Evarts, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, New York Assn. 
Cc. P. Chase, Springfield; C. P. Chase Lbr. Co. 
H. B. Fiske, Boston; George H. Quiston Co. 
W. T. Butler, Pittsfield; Berkshire Lbr. Co. 
F. D. Butler, Pittsfield: Berkshire Lbr. Co. 
H, W. Hearty, Boston; Connecticut Valley Lbr. Co. 
T. H. Sanquinet, Garyville, La.; Lyon Cypress Lbr. Co. 
G. 8. Lewis, Boston; Connecticut Valley Lbr. Co. 
H. Stekbins, Boston; H. B. Stebbins Lbr. Co. 
W. B. Parmelee, North Adams; S. B. Dibble Lbr. Co. 
A. R. Woolf, Boston; Boston Plate & Window Glass Co. 
J. E. Hardy, Boston; Brockway-Smith Co. 
J. E. Whitcomb, Boston; Brockway-Smith Co. 
lL. H. Chase, Boston; Stone Lbr. Co. 
H. J. Handley, South Framingham; O. Woods & Co. 
C,. S. Woods, Na ick; O. Woods & Co. 
F. A. Dacey, Charlestown; Wyman, Allen Lbr. Co. 
Cc. G. Staples, Charle stuwn; Wyman, Allen Lbr. Co. 
H. B. Abell, Boston; Southern Lbr. Co. 
Cc. H. French, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Northern Lbr. Co. 
Charles Hill, New York. 
A. Savage, Boston; Gouveneur &. Smith & Co. 
I. F. Nason, Charlestown; Clark & Smith Co. 
{. Hinckley, Yarmouthport; John Hinckley & Son. 
. Richardson, Leominster; Richardson-Bennett Lbr. Co. 
2, Bennett, Leominster; Richardson-Bennett Lbr. Co. 
‘. Sanborn, Boston; A. T. Stearns Lbr. Co. 
DF Tenney, soston; A. T Stearns Lbr, Co. 
i th sset, Boston; A. M. Wood Co. 
LL, 3, McAlee, Boston. 
Frank Huckins, Boston; P. S. Huckins Co. 
oA 
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I Tamblin, Mansfield; Mansfield Lbr. Co. 
D. Richardson, Mansfield; Mansfield Lbr. Co. 
W 3agley, Boston; Tuttle & Bagley Co. 





CONVENTION NOTES. 

Massachusetts retailers certainly hold the record 
for expediting convention proceedings. To hold a 
preliminary directors’ meeting, then a business ses- 
sion, and finally a banquet between 9 a. m. and 
p. m. is going some. Everything moved like clock- 
work, everybody who desired to speak had his say 
and the program as outlined was filled to com- 
pleteness, 

At the business session all was business and there 
was no lost motion or waste of time on trivial mat- 
ters. Every speaker, by inference at least, empha- 
sized the fact that in New England the retail lumber- 
man is a permanent, established and recognized fac- 
tor in the distribution of lumber. The New England 
character shows no wavering, absolutely sure of the 
legitimacy of their calling and the legality of their 
methods, Massachusetts retailers are displaying the 
attitude that is founded in earnest and sincere con- 
vietions. 

It was perfectly natural and wholly appropriate 
that the lieutenant governor of Massachusetts should 
‘*honor the Commonwealth and the M. R. L. D. A. 
by his presence’? and while in some quarters his ad- 
dress might be termed political, it would be more 
properly termed patriotic. The pity is that more 
a see associations do not dilute their convention 
programs with patriotic utterances. Much of the 
popular prejudice against these organizations may be 
ascribed to a belief that they place too much em- 
phasis in the programs upon the business phases of 





‘questions considered and too little upon patriotic duty. 


Lumbermen are as true patriots as can be found 
anywhere and the nature of their calling is such that 
they can do much to teach patriotism, respect for the 
laws and for the rights of all. The foundations of 
free government were laid in New England and a 
westerner need offer no apology for feeling that a 
visit to Massachusetts is a visit to a shrine of patriot- 
ism. Much in the meeting of the Massachusetts re 
tailers tended to deepen that impression. 

It speaks well for Boston and for the Massachusetts 
retailers that the Hub was represented at the con- 
vention by a member of the city council. Citizens 
in the West do not always think so well of their 
aldermen, nor do they consider generally that they 
represent the cities in the sense that they represent 
their wards. The address of Hon. Walter Ballantyne, 
of the Boston City Council, showed a sympathy with 
and an understanding of business interests that do 
not characterize the politician. 

No part of the program, perhaps, gave a finer or 
more characteristic flavor to the banquet than did the 
very entertaining address of Rev. Dr. R. Perry Bush, 
Chaplain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. 
A few western associations have seen fit to ‘‘adopt™ 
chaplains, among them being the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, whose chaplain, the Rev. Will- 
iam J. Hindley, by the way, became mayor of Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

The holding of the Massachusetts retailers’ con- 
ventions in other cities has won warm friends for the 
organization throughout the state. This was demon- 
strated by the presence of the Hon. John J. White, 
mayor of Holyoke, just ‘‘to show that the western 
part of the state is officially’’ present. Mayor White, 
in, his address, made clear that in his section of the 
Bay State, the publie regards the retail lumberman 
as the most substantial of citizens. 

President-elect Williston, of Holyoke, is pronounced 
a worker by those who know him well, Mayor White 
declaring that as the head of the park commission of 

lolyoke he is making a record that is sure to bring 
him to public notice and insure the best reward that 
his fellow citizens can bestow. The new president, 
being a worker and having the association member- 
ship united in his support, is sure to carry the or- 
ganization along with the same success that has 
attended it throughout its history. 

Retiring President Sears has made a splendid record 
during his incumbency and gives up the office in 
obedience to the rules of rotation tacitly maintained 
by the association. According to a pleasant custom 
practiced by the organization of printing on the con- 
vention program the names of its former presidents, 
Mr. Sears becomes No. 6; others being, in order of 
service, Pliny W. Wood, P. W. Wood Lumber Co.; 
Edwin Bradley, Merrick Lumber Co.; W. B. Parmele, 
S. B. Dibble Lumber Co.; Charles P. Chase, C. P. 
Chase & Co., and William B. Gaines, Franklin County 
Lumber Co. 
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NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Large Attendance Gives Rise to Optimistic Feeling Regarding Future of Association—Every Part of the State Re- 
presented— Discussion of Important Questions. 


Farco, N. DAK., Feb. 27.—Fifty retail lumbermen of 
North Dakota had gathered by noon today to attend the 
annual meeting of the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, which opened this morning. The meetings 
are being held in the new and elegantly furnished and 
equipped rooms of the Fargo Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change. The morning session was simply a get-together 
affair, when the delegates assembled at the rooms, regis- 
tered, got acquainted and visited. 

The North Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was organized two years ago and when first organized 
was limited to lumber dealers who owned only one lumber 
yard. It was then called the North Dakota Independent 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Later the organization 
was broadened to take in all resident lumber dealers 
who owned yards in North Dakota. 

A feeling of optimism is evident at ast convention. 
Everywhere is the sentiment that a year of substantial 
growth is ahead for North Dakota, snd the lumbermen 
appear contented with the outlook. 

The membership in the association is fast becoming 
representative of the dealers of the State who are eligible. 
This association has had a hard struggle because of in- 
difference of many dealers in the past, but the way the 
memberships came in at the opening day of the conven- 
tion and the interest taken this year, lead the officials to 
hope for a strong, cohesive organization by the time the 
next annual meeting is held. 

The representation of retail lumbermen from every 
part of the State while not as large as expected covers 
every section. ‘There were three men from Beach, N. 
D., on the extreme western edge of the State, and a num- 
ber from the far northwestern counties. 

At 1:30 President George Lutz, of Jamestown, N. D., 
called the meeting to order and introduced Mayor V. R. 
Lovell, of Fargo, who extended the glad hand on the part 
ot the city, turned over the keys of Fargo and told the 
lumbermen to ‘‘take everything in sight.’’ 

‘Fargo is pleased to welcome all visitors to the city,” 
said Mayor Lovell, ‘‘but is especially glad to extend a 
cordial greeting to a body of men who are so wrapped up 
in the very fabric of the up-building of the common- 
wealth as are those men who furnish the material from 
which our homes are built. This is an age of cooperation, 
and I am sure you will find the citizens of Fargo in 
hearty sympathy with the movement, of which this meet- 
ing is a part, to endeavor to better your line of business 
by exchanging ideas.’ 

President Lutz outlined the objects and purposes of 
the meeting in responding to the welcome on behalf of 
the association. 

He stated that the association certainly appreciated the 
spirit of cordialty which had been manifest since the 
members’ arrival in Fargo and as expressed in the wel- 
come from the mayor. ‘‘ Personally and on behalf of 
the association we will do all in our power to return the 
courtesy during our stay here,’’ said Mr. Lutz, continu- 
ing: 

I am satisfied that all who attend these sessions will be 
fully repaid. There are a number of vital reasons for the 
existence of such an organization as the North Dakota Retail 
Lumberman’s Association. It develops goodfellowship and 
good business sense. This organization is in no way formed 
to%evade or quibble with the laws. Every business, however, 
has a certain amount of technical difficulties and troubles to 
overcome. There are difficulties common alike to all retail! 
lumber dealers and we can gain a great deal of knowledge 
and find ways to alleviate these difficulties by getting 
together and discussing our common problems. 

We propose to deal with these difficulties squarely and 
openly before the public. There is nothing that will be done 
here to cover up. We are merely trying to find a way to 
apply intelligence and efficiency in carrying on our business. 

We mean to present the strength of unity wherever it is 
advisable. The lumbermen have to deal with other strong 
organizations, such as the railroads, and we can not get 
results if we strike to deal with these organizations singly 
and independently. Sometimes we will need to get together 
to fight foolish laws which would be unjust and harmful to 
our business. We can accomplish a great deal more in 
unity along this line than we can independently. 

Then we need to be organized and in unity in dealing 
with the manufacturers. In the grading of lumber and in 
other problems that come up between the retailer and the 
manufacturer the dealer should be taken into consideration 
and we can get results along this line when we stand to- 
gether, 

Another response was given by A. L. Wall, of Fargo. 
Mr. Wall made a very short address, in which he acted in 
the dual capacity of welcoming the visiting lumbermen 
and thanking the mayor and Fargo Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange and other citizens for the hes uty welcome that 
the organization had received. 


Home Trade for the Home State. 


The feature address of the afternoon was by Hon. 
W. J. Price, of Fargo. Mr. Price spoke on ‘‘ North 
Dakota for North Dakotans.’’ Loyalty to home indus- 
tries was the keynote of Mr. Price’s address. He said: 


North Dakota work and North Dakota business should 
go to North Dakota builders and dealers, all thinzs being 
equal. There has been too much business going out of this 
State in the past. North Dakota, being a new State, has 
been systematically “milked” by the business interests of 
other States. We can not possibly hope to build up our 
State until this practice is stopped. As long as the wealth 
produced in North Dakota is flowing into neighboring 
States just so long will this State be a financial dependency. 
Qn the other hand, kecp North Dakota money in North 
Dakota and the vast wealth that is annually produced in 
this State will soon build up one of the greatest common- 
wealths in the sisterhood of States. 

There is one industry that long ago saw the wisdom of 
this line of reasoning. That is the-printing industry. They 
organized and had passed a law which gives them a 15 per 
cent premium on all business from the State. As a result 
there have been built up in North Dakota great printing 
establishments which rival any in the West in size, equip- 
ment and efficiency. This was accomplished by organization. 








The Retailer a Necessity. 

‘There is one thing which I would like to make emphatic, 
and that is the necessity of the retail dealer. There is a 
tendency nowadays to cry “eliminate the retail man.’ This 
is a false idea. Just as long as there is human society 
there will be necessity of the retailer. Society simply can’t 
get along without him. He is needed to distribute the goods 
to the people. There must be the man with goods always 
on his shelves or in his yards willing to sell in any quan- 
tity. ‘The jobber, the manufacturer, ‘the producer can’t get 
their goods to the people, in the ov the people want their 
— without the man in the retail store, office or lumber- 
yard. 

Owing to the illness of a brother of the secretary, J. P. 
Samuels, of Martin, N. D., Mr. Samuels was unable to 
attend the sessions and his report, which was to have 
been given at the afternoon session Tuesday, was not 
available at that time. 

At 9:30 in the evening the entire delegation to the con- 
vention were entertained at a local theater and at 9 
o’clock a big reception was tendered to the visitors by 
the Fargo Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange in its rooms. 

THE CLOSING SESSIONS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

Farco, No. Dak., Feb. 29.—The second day of the con- 
vention opened with the reading of a paper by John S. 
Frame, of Fargo, the leading feature of the session. 
Mr. Frame delivered an excellent talk on lien law, which 
was highly instructive and explained many of the in- 
tricacies of the statutes regarding mechanic’s lien which 
ure puzzling even to members of the bar. His talk cov- 
ered many of the salient points of lien law in this State. 
The key note of his address was an appeal to lumbermen 
and contractors to work for the attachment of the emer- 
gency clause to all mechanic’s lien laws that are passed 
by the legislature hereafter, so that interruptions may 





GEORGE LUTZ. OF JAMESTOWN, N. DAK.: 
President North Dakota Association. 


not come in the middle of the building season, when the 
general laws go into effect on July 1. 

The subject of the afternoon session was ‘‘Silos for 
North Dakota Farms.’’ Prof. J. H. Shepperd, of the 
State agricultural college faculty, began the discussion 
of the subject. He was followed by a supplementary 
paper by Professor Dolve, also of the agricultural college. 
Both papers were of a highly educational order and 
proved very instructive to the members of the association. 
Both speakers have devoted much time to the subject of 
silos and the best methods of their erection and their 
care, use and service. They were in position to give 
much information to contractors regarding the proper 
construction of silos. Members of the association who 
listened to the papers felt that much valuable informa- 
tion was gained through them and that these papers 
will assist materially in the future building of silos in 
North Dakota. 

The formal sessions of the association ended late yes- 
terday with the election of officers, passage of resolutions 
and other routine business. The new officers are: 

Piresident—George Lutz. Jamestown (re-elected). 

Vice president- —P. M. Putnam, Carrington. 

Secretary W. Hanson, Hope. 

Sreamerer—d.. S. Johnson, Valley City (re-elected). 

Selection of the next place of meeting was left with 
the executive committee. The following committees were 
elected: 

Executive—George Lutz, I. M. Putnam, Ed. W. Hanson, J. S. 
Johnson, C. F. Mudgett, of Valley City; S. J. Raymond, Dawson; 
Einar Muus, Minot. 

Arbitration—C, A. Fineh, La Moure; Otis Dunham, Bismarck; 
Hf. A. Baldwin, Hope. 

Laws—A. T. Johnson, Carrington; Otto Bauger, Mandan; D. C. 
Cullum, Fargo. 

Resolutions—A. R. Thompson, Beach; Peter Kulaas, Minot; W. 
A. Goddard, Grace City. 

Program-—-R. D. Smith. Oriska; E. H. Lideburg, Sanborn, and 
one other to be named by the executive committee in the town 
selected by it for the place of the next meeting. 


THE BANQUET. 


With a banquet at which the delegates enjoyed the 
most delightful evening in the history of the association, 
the annual meeting of the North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association came to an end last night. About 
seventy-five were gathered at the tables in the Commercial 








Club hall dining room when Toastmaster Robert McCul 
lough rapped for order, following a big feast. 

The speakers who responded to toasts were President 
George Lutz, Vice President Putnam, W. J. Price, of 
Fargo; W. P. McCormick, Minneapolis; J. P. Hardy, 
president of the Fargo Commercial Club; D. A. Baldwin, 
of Hope; John 8. Frame, Fargo; K. D. Hayford, Fargo; 
A. M. Malon, Fort Maginnis, Mont.; Capt. C. H. 
Mudgett, Valley City; W. W. Wood, Fargo; Secretary 
Ed W. Hanson, Hope; James Banks, Fargo; W. C. 
Gerard, Leonard; W. H. Manahan, Fargo; Otto New- 
man, Sheldon; C. A. Finch, La Moure; G. A. Jones, 
Minneapolis; W. J. Raymond, Dawson, and D. C. Cullen, 
of Fargo. 


WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash., is secretary, has 
issued its monthly report covering the sales of western 
pine for January, 1912 and 1911. “The 1912 report covers 
the business of “44 mills as compared with 47 a year ago. 
Ten mills reported no sales as compared with three a 
year ago. The following are the detailed figures: 

















1912 1911 
‘ars. Cars. , pect. 

Idaho a llacac apis! Gee eretier 75 115 2,502,062 
a 349 8,579, 6 53 
CORIO a6 00:26 S204: grew ele ae de one 23 15 ‘ 
Washington ......... 5¢ 175 
North Dakota 4 Riecasevemnaes 39 68 
South Dakota «....i.<cccce FIO 312 
Minnesota nitoweeew eee 139 154 
We COI oh oreasnded owas os 102 99 
eee ree eer ae 256 120 
RERUN a ein cele ave Wider a siw-ere ST 115 2,750, 694 
DARIN ai aia sire-w; dela ates a0 5 16 $91,803 
PROGR  Si'o4 s icle were eee 98 127 3, 119, 140 
a ee eee 4 8 
Colorado Pe cer eee 41 56 
NW MRE NEN Ro - s6 5 wis ala acewied ana 14 26 
GRMN aialila ei Aeih a aie te ate ees 3 32 
WTCRENOTDS a) 6 6/6:d 5.6/6 6a gd-0ree-2 9 16 
CRNUIND or acela'd) =:s0l el Gian am aeere ye 28 6 
WORE Go: 4-d:0- cr niwele wean «pars + 7 160, 631 
Atlantic Coast States..., 60 18 23,610 
Other Eastern States. 30 3 240,916 
MME da a.w visi craiereuis1é'h shel ais 117 4 62% 96 268,716 
TENG fio aod. eae skim ae Gra 7 “168,010 x weawenee 

PURINE so dle cerara- a Wh aie's 3/6 Gi ca eraie oe 627 : 317, 058 2,03 59 49, 563,2 208 
Cut for month, 1911, 10 mills, 26,123,971; 

Deemeae ROU SURE NINR Ra rard <6! sa in Coelb-arstGnk tala RcTey ale ae alate Baie a 19,717,973 


Excess shipments over cut..........ccceees 


rrereny 19,599,085 
Number of mills not operating 


Cece ecnrrecesececgecs ob 


Prices 
Normal. Above. Below. 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number oi 
WORN SIO MUI ooo oc. 6 sc 6 cocci eis tie vaswae 15 3 


Inquiries 
The figures in various columns show 
volume of inquiries compared with 
last month and number of mills re- 
porting the same ee 





PACIFIC COAST HOO-HOO. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 26.—A very enjoyable dinne 
was given Saturday evening at the Hotel Oregon griil 
by the Hoo-Hoo of Portland in honor of W. M. Stephen 
son, of St. Paul, Minn., representative of the Supreme 
Nine, who is now touring the Coast in the interest of the 
order. There was an excellent attendance, and an inter- 
esting discussion followed the repast, which was partici- 
vated in by Mr. Stephenson and by G. A. Griswold, 
tormer member of the Supreme Nine; David Davis, 
Vicegerent for the northern district of Oregon; H. A. 
Potter, former member of the Supreme Nine; A. J. 
Capron, Miles Jamieson, M. C. Dickinson, a former 
Washington shingle manufacturer, now proprietor of the 
Oregon Hotel, and others of Portland; George E. Youle, 
of Seattle, and A. J. Russell, of San Francisco, both 
past members of the Supreme Nine, and Fred H. Gilman, 
of Seattle. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of Portland, acted as master of cere 
monies. Mr. Hamilton is one of the old Hoo-Hoo workers 
of Portland, and was Vicegerent here at the time of the 
annual meeting of the order in Portland in 1905. It was 
the consensus of opinion that Hoo-Hoo in Portland is all 
right, despite some dissatisfaction of a few members 
elsewhere, and that the order is serving an excellent 
purpose and doing much good is bringing lumbermen and 
those in the allied interests ‘together in a social way. In 
order to further the good work, it was decided to hold a 
Hoo-Hoo dinner every three months, in Portland, and the 
arrangements for it were turned over to a committee 
— of A. H. Potter, A. J. Capron, Jay S. Hamil- 
ton, A. Griswold and Miles Jamieson. 

Nir. Stephenson leaves. tomorrow for San Francisco, 
where, on March 2, a big coneatenation will be held, 
another at Sacramento on March 16, and others in the 
West as follows: Reno, Nev., March 9; Fresno, Cal., 
March 19, and Los Angeles, March 23. 


TEST OF TWO KINDS OF PREPARED BLOCKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—Arch Street merchants 
are assured of having that business thoroughfare repaved 
with wood blocks from Front to Twenty-first Street, 
Director Cooke yesterday announcing the award of the 
contract to the low bidder at $2.87 a square yard, or a 
total of $119,897.50. The blocks will be impregnated 
with water gas tar, and oil, and it is hoped that work 
will be begun within a few weeks. As blocks impreg- 
nated with coal gas tar were used on Market Street, 
the department will be able to observe the difference in 
the use of these two types of blocks by comparing con- 
ditions. -The department plans soon to begin a compre- 
hensive service test of the several types of wood block 
pavements, and has been assured of the cooperation of 
the manufacturers interested. 
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RETAIL LUMBERMEN, LOCAL EDITORS AND PUBLIC MEN 
INDORSE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IDEA. 


OrTawa, Iti. Feb. 24.—‘‘Community Develop- 


ment’’ and ‘*Collections’’ were the chief themes of the 
annual meeting of the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s 
Club, held in this city yesterday afternoon and evening. 


The business meeting was given up largely to the ques- 
while the banquet orators diseussed 
community development and the relation of the lumber 
dealer to the community. The unanimity of thought on 
this twofold subject was not premeditated, the speakers 
simply what seemed to be uppermost in the 
minds of those present. 

The business session of the club was held Friday after- 
noon and the parlors of the New Clifton Hotel were 
crowded to capacity by dealers from LaSalle and ad- 
joining counties. No definite action was taken on the 
question of credits and collections, but there was a free 
and open discussion participated in by nearly all those 
present. 

Discussing the necessity for making collections as soon 
as possible after the delivery of the material, President 


tion of collections. 


discussing 


L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, presiding, called attention to 
the fact that the new house always looks good to the 
builder at first; that is, at the time of the original esti- 


mate, before he has become perplexed by extras or has 


begun to make alterations in the original plan. Other 
speakers, urging the necessity for short time credits, 


showed how the account as it grew older became harder 
to pay and the liability of loss increased with the pas- 
sage of time. ., 

W. F. Stevens, 
by those present 


e, said that frank confessions 
demonstrate that the retailers 


of LaSall 
would 


are carrying on their books in open accounts a sum at 
least equal to the amount invested in their business. W. 
A. Graves, of Seneca, particularly discussed the rela- 


tions of the retailer with contractors. He said 
he kept on hand in his office blank contracts 
for the use of the contractor. This made the 
lumberyard the logical place for closing deals; 
in fact, he often assists the contractor and owner 
in formulating the contract. This gives him 
an opportunity to see that provision is made 
in the contract that material used is to be paid 
for at certain periods as the job progresses, 
instead of upon the completion of the whole 
job. The advisability of taking notes for pay- 
ment of long accounts was discussed and did 
not seem to be favorably considered because it 
really extends the time of payment; and some 


people seem to think that when they gave a 
note the bill was paid and did not worry about 
the maturity of it. To run these through a 


bank often antagonizes the customer. 

The question of. cash discounts was also dis- 
but it was believed that the 5 per cent 
discount allowed by some dealers was excessive 
and that about the only people who took ad- 
vantage of it were those who would pay any- 
way. 


cussed, 


Election of Officers. 
The meeting closed with the election of 
all of the officers of the 
reelected as follows: 
President—L. M. B 
> t—F 


offi- 


association being 


cers, 


ayne, Ottawa 





pr B. Elliott, LaSalle 

S tar and sure A. C. Bradish, Ottawa. 

Directors Mark kuthous, Streator; F. H. Cook, Wenona; 
W. A. Graves, Seneca, and Victor Orris, Mendota. 

Entertainment. 

After the business meeting the visitors were taken 
to the Ottawa Club, where the billiard and bowling 
sharks of the association met in deadly combat. This 
is one of the most beautiful clubs in the State and a 


credit not only 
Ottawa. 

Later the party attended the performance of ‘‘The 
Winning Miss’’ at the Gaiety Theater and the lumber- 
men were very much pleased with the performance. 


The Banquet. 


to its members but to the entire city of 


But it was at the banquet that the real flow of oratory 
occurred. It was set for shortly after 9 o’clock and 
every seat at every table was filled with interested par- 
ticipants. It was 10:30 before the program was reached, 
but the dinner had already been interspersed with clever 
numbers by Miss Olive Kackley, of Chicago, who told 
clever stories and sang songs in abundant measure und 
with fine effect. Miss Kackley is a favorite entertainer 
ut se annual conventions of the Illinois Lumber «& 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, and was secured 
for the Ottawa banquet by those who had heard her a 
the State meeting. 

I. D. Vineent, of Ottawa, 
siding with dignity and marked success. 
festivities of the evening, he said: 


acted as toastmaster, pre 
In opening the 


Our club flourishes and retains its membership year 
after year. Why? Because we are no longer living in 
the dark ages. Then primitive man sought to advance 


nis own interests by conquering his neighbor and resorted 
to physical strength or the force of arms to win his 
commercial battles. Today we recognize the rights of our 
neighbor to do business and so conduct our own business 
as to command the respect of our competitor in the same 
line of business but also the respect of the citizens of 
the community in which we reside. To a great degree 
business houses as well as clubs such as ours are judged 
by standards and standards are only made by the lives of 
the men who make up the membership of the club or who 
control the business house, as the case may be. 


In the absence of George W. Hotchkiss, the veteran 
secretary emeritus of the State association, Frank Good- 


seize the community development idea 


M. 


rich, of Minonk, told appropriate stories. W. H. Miller, 
editor of the Pree Trader, in an impromptu talk, took 
for his text ‘‘the relation of the retail lumber dealer 
to the community and particularly the mutual obligations 
of editor and lumbermen.’’ He said that he feared pos- 
sibly some of those present did not appreciate the com- 
munity development campaign of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, nor realize the effect that it had had on the 
city of Ottawa. He advised the retail lumberman to 
advertise and declared that the country editor would 
and would do all 
he could to push it along if the lumber dealer would 
show that his own heart was in the right place, by using 
advertising space and making it possible for the editor 
to help the community. 

He warned the lumber dealer, however, not to emulate 
the Indian who had heard that the white man thought 
feathers were a good thing to sleep on and then tried 
it by sleeping on one feather, with the result that the 
Indian expressed the opinion that the white man was a 
fool. 

‘‘We often hear the statement,’’ the speaker said, 
‘‘that a man is worth $200,000, when, as a matter of fact, 
he may not be worth a cent to the community. A man’s 
value to the community is not measured by his income, 
but by what he gives to the community to assist in its 
development and progress.”’ 

The Community Development Idea. 

George Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, talked along 
similar lines and emphasized the fact that the retail lum- 
ber dealer must get busy for his own protection and dis- 
abuse the public mind of the idea that his is any other 





Kmancipation Proclamation. Are we a 
rates or shall we in turn realize our 
our freedom from our oppressors? 


“What Are You Going to Do?’ 

This is the situation. Now, what are you going to do? 
tetail lumber dealers afraid to meet! Afraid to meet! 
Do you grasp the full significance of that statement? 
Who has any right to forbid them? Are we living in 
Russia or in the United States? Are we citizens, or 
slaves? It’s high time we asserted our citizenship and 
our freedom. When the problem is stated, its solution 
is the next step. The solution of the problem of the 
retailer has two parts. We must get publicity, and we 
must act. To get publicity, we must turn to our chief 
ally, the newspaper. It has been popular to lambast the 
newspaper as the enemy of the lumber dealer. Is the 
lambasting right? Are we not blaming the gun for 
shooting us when the fault is in our aim? 

The newspaper man is a fellow citizen, no better and 
no worse than the rest of us. He is not necessarily 
hostile, and if he has printed statements that do us in- 
justice, are we not ourselves to blame? How is he to 
know the truth if he is kept in ignorance? Don’t lose 
sight of the fact that running a newspaper is a business, 
and he must publish what will sell. It would be as foolish 
for him to publish what won’t sell as for you to carry 
what your market does not demand. To get him to see 
the matter from your standpoint, you must show him. 
That’s all. You must show him wherein he has the 
latest, raciest, most important news of the day in cham- 
pioning the retail merchant. But you must show him. 
You can’t go to the editor and tell him you are down- 
trodden, browbeaten, badgered, maligned unless you can 
demonstrate your assertion. Show him that you are en- 
titled to his support and that he will increase his busi- 
ness by giving it to you, and you'll get it fast enough. 
He has been so accustomed to the other side that at 
first he’ll be hard to convince, but it can be done, for we 
are in the right, and the right backed up by earnestness 
and intelligence will win. 


Getting on the Good Side of the Newspaper Man. 


race of degene- 
situation and wring 








The first thing to do is to treat the newspaper man 
fairly. He’s a bright sort of chap, this newspaper man, 
aud you van not admit him to the vestibule of 

your confidence and make him think he is in the 

parlor. A salesman can not make you think hem- 


lock is white pine. But that is how the newspaper 
man has been trcated. Knowledge that any meet- 
ing has been held has been denied, or,-if admitted, 
he has been told that after a session lasting all 
the afternoon and half the night nothing was done. 
No man of sense believes you when you make such 
a statement, for the simple reason that men do not 
do such things. There is nothing said or done 
at any mecting, large or small, which we are 
ashamed of, and if we see that the newspaper man 
is there and hears every word and knows he is 
being treated squarely you can rest assured he will 
print what is rightfully public news and no more. 
Leave him to guess at what you did, and there 
is every chance that he will guess wrong. A 
meeting is a public event, and as a news gatherer 
he has no right to ignore it, so if he is deprived of 
the facts he must rely on his imazination, which 
under such circumstances naturally and inevitably 
suggests plotting against the community. 
Publicity is my principal remedy. Another is 
activity. When we read that the cost of lumber 
at the mill is $19, as some mail order houses 
truthfully state, we must show ‘that when the 
necessary freight is added, to say nothing of han- 
dling, the actual cost to the purchaser is equal or 
above, grade for grade, what we are charging. 
Your customer must know these facts, and no one 
but you can teach him. The idea that no one is 
entitled to know how you reach your selling price 
belongs to the age of the hand loom and spinning 
wheel. We insist upon knowing why one suit of 
clothes costs 0 and another $40, and after we 
are shown we usually buy the $40 suit. Last year 






SAYNE, o ittawa; A. C. BRADISH, of Ottaw: A * 
aos ere " 4 . - plea seit was in an office when a customer came in fora 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. ton of coal. When the price was given, he swore 
loud and ecloquently. The proprietor asked the 
than a legitimate enterprise, or a feature of the com- why uf ~ swear, — was cag fond “be the = 
coal at the mine. e assumec¢ 1e difference was the 
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munity life that can be dispensed with. Mr. Jones said: dealer’s profit. Foolish, you know, but not foolish to the 
One of my first acts after becoming associate secretary CUStomer. Instead of ‘getting mad, the retailer took a 
was to start a series of meetings of local clubs. After piece of paper and put down the cost at the mine, asked 
a few had been held the plan was discontinued because ee pA cdg ae 5 ae ee a Fgh 
our money was exhausted. We are now in better condi- to ‘unload <a natn a deliver tl e coal: vaio the 
tion, and I propose to go ahead and put life into every angle Be , eet a eee ee : 
club in the State. The plan is good because at such a COSt ~ ot gg we —_—, and —— 3 a. be ~— this 
meeting from ten to a score of retailers can be met at W@8, footed up, the customer acknowledge nat he wa 


the price of seeing one man. It 
of the great value of the club to 
and the State association as well. 


is also good because 
the individual member 


The LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club is the top- 
notcher among similar organizations. There is no need 
co tell you gentlemen what such a club can do. You 


know from actual experience. Having seen with my own 
eyes the result, I am theroughly aroused as to the neces- 
sity for building up other clubs throughout the State. 
There are a few such clubs, but they are not showing 
much life, and why not? Because so many members fear 
the heavy hand of the State or National Government. 
Just think of it! Respectable and respected citizens, men 
who are foremost in all local i religious, 
political, social, charitable, educational, fraternal, civic- 
men who are the bone and sinew of our American Na- 
tion, dare not meet to discuss their business problems 
for fear of being branded as thieves and robbers, traitors 
and criminals, foes of State and Nation! Yet it is a 
fact, they are afraid to meet. 

Men are today under indictment, and for what? Be- 
cause they met and talked over matters of trade interest. 





Is it not time that we ceased treating this matter as 
a joke? Is it not time we ceased being the door mat 
for every muckraker and cctton-mouthed politician to 


wipe his filthy feet on? Is it not time we ceased being 
the butt of ridicule and object of contempt that every 
demagog trying to ride into office over the wreck of our 
business points his finger at? Is it not time we ceased 
tolerating the insults heaped upon us by the short 
sighted citizen who steals from his home merchant that 
he may swell the bank account of the mail order house 
in the Jarge city? 

The retail merchants of. the Nation are at bay. Big 
dogs are jumping at their throats, and the little dogs 
are yapping their delight at the assault. High Govern- 
ment officials, mayors of cities, educators, not to speak 
of the small fry, are threatening the retail merchant with 
annihilation. Laws are being so perverted from their 
original and obvious sense as to crush the very men they 
were framed to protect. A few retail merchants are alive 
to the gravity of the situation, but the vast majority 
are in a stupor, scared stiff by the magnitude of the at- 
tack, and are resigned to their fate. Such resignation 
never wrung Magna Charta from King John, never “signed 
the Declaration of Independence, never promulgated the 


getting the coal very cheap. That is what comes of 
taking your customer into your confidence. Better tell a 
few of our so-called business secrets than allow a cus- 
tomer to think we are _ thieves. 

Now for the action. It is only the association principle 
made more inclusive. This club does good because it 


developed friendship between retailers in place of the 
old time coolness. Extend this idea to include the 


grocer, hardware dealer, drygoods merchant, ¢lothier and 
all the rest of them, This will break down the prejudices 
between the various businesses just as your lumbermen’s 
club broke down the prejudices between lumbermen. The 
National Federation of Retail Merchants is the ‘melting 
pot”? where this is to be brought about. The possibilities 
of this movement are beyond calculation. With over 
500,000 retail merchants interested, and through them 
their clerks and other employees, you have a force as 
irresistible as Niagara. By concentrating this tremendous 
force upon the one point at which all business interests 
converge, you have set in motion a force that will 
speedily bring order out of the present chaos, and every 
man whether merchant or wage earner will reap the re- 
ward he is entitled to. We will then have laws that 
acknowledge actual business conditions and conform to 
them, rather than to the ideas of men who have no more 
right to enact business laws than the business man has 
to argue about a problem in integral calculus. 

We are just starting the year. and it must be the 
most successful for the club and you as individuals. 
Ours is an age of cooperation, and cooperation demands 
organization. Cover the State with a network of active 
lumbermen’s clubs, call a convention of delegates from 
such clubs, and you have a machinery to make yourselves 
felt. Here in the local club the sectional problems 
can be solved, just as in the State association questions 
of wider scope are solved, and in the Federation of Retail 
Merchants the questions of national importance will be 
taken up and in turn solved. As Mr. Stevens so force- 
fully said at our convention last week, we must be 
merchants and not mere stock clerks. 


‘“*Up to the Retailer.’’ 
E. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, also discussed the retailer 


in his relation to the community. He declared that part 
of the public at least considered the retail dealer a 
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parasite. ‘‘It is up to the retail dealer to 
impression,’’ he said. ‘*‘A man receives respect when 
he demansds respect.’? The speaker expressed the in- 
dignation he felt when some customer talked to him about 
short weights in coal and high profits in lumber. He 
urged the retail lumberman to enlist in the movement 
for home development and to secure the help of the local 
press in this fight. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, also spoke. 

Former Mayor James I. Farrell, of Ottawa, indorsed 
Mr. Jones’ idea that the retail lumber dealer should in- 
vite the widest publicity of these association proceedings 
and should work hand in hand with the local editor in 
the promotion of the interests of the community. He 
said the retail lumber dealer was entirely right in his 
contention that the consumer should trade at home. City 
Attorney Hitt was the Jast speaker of the evening and 
indorsed the remarks of the former mayor, pointing out 
the unanimous opinion expressed concerning the impor- 
tance of community development. The retail lumber- 
man, newspaper man, association secretary, attorney and 
all the elements present warmly indorsed the idea 

The meeting and banquet were 


remove this 


arranged by a com- 


mittee consisting of. President L. M. Bayne, A. C. Bradish 
and Frank Sanders, all of Ottawa, and they were in 
dividually and collectively warmly praised for the sue 
cess. of the event. 

Those in Attendance. 
Allen, A. C., Marseilles; 


Allen, ., Lacon; 
Andrews, O. M., Troy 


Hunter, Allen & 
Hunter, Allen & Co. 
Grove; O. M. Andrews 





Baldwin, Bernard D., Utica; Utica Lbr. Co 
Baldwin, George, Utica; Utica Lbr. Co. 


Bailey, Bert M., Ottawa; 
3ayne, L. M., Ottawa 
Beardsley, L. A., Sheridan; 
3radish, A. C., Ottawa. 
Byrd, W. P., Ottawa; L. M. Bayne. 

Carter, W. E., Arlington; Neola Elevator Co. 
Cash, S. C., Granville; C. B. Moore Lbr. Co 
Cook, F. H., Wenona. 

Curtis, H. E., Tiskilwa; H. E. 
Doherty, Charles, 
Downey, H. §S 
Elliott, F. B., 
Farrell, James F., 
Foster, A. EF. 
Gapen, F. E., 


Sanders Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Neola Elevator Co 





Curtis & Co. 
Spring Valley; Hunter, Doherty 
Rochelle; Neola Elevator Co 
alle; Elliott, Hyden & Co. 
Ottawa; Ottawa Journal 

, Ladd; Neola Elevator Co. 
Lostant; Hunter, Allen & Ce 


& Co 









Goodrich, F. H., Minonk. 

Graves, Forest A., Seneca. 

Graves, W. A., Seneca; The W. A. Graves Lbr. Co 
Hayden, J., LaSalle; Elliott, Hayden & Co. 


Hayden, Leonard, LaSalle; Elliott, Hayden & Co 





Hitt, Rector C., Ottawa, 

Hunter, E. F., Chillicothe; H. & E. F. Hunter. 

Irion, Fred, Ottawa; Sanders Bros. Mfg. Co 

Jones, George Wilson, Chicago; secy. 11] Lbr. & Builders’ 


Supply Dealers’ Assn. 
Kackley, Miss Olive M., 
Lindsley, F. J., Grand 
Lindsley, J. V., 
MacLeod, A. &., 
McClary, E. 
Malloch, 
Martin, H. H., 


Chicago 

Ridge; Neola Elevator (: 
Ottawa; Sanders Bros. g ; 
Chicago; Morgan Sash & Door (¢ 
Dayton; Neola Elevator Co 
is, Chicago; AMERICAN LU! 
szaSalle; agent, C. R. I. & P. 
Miller, W. H., Ottawa; Daily Free 
Moore, C. B., Aurora; The Alexander Lbr. Co 
Mundorf, W. D., Wedron; Neola Elevator Co 

Opper, H. W., Granville; manager, C. B. Moore Lhr. Co, 
Orris, Vic-or, Mendota; C. B. Moore Lbr. Co 

Osman, W. H., Ottawa. 

Peterson, C. W., Grand Ridge. 

Reynolds, M. E., Rutland. 
tichardson, Jason F., jr., 
Rolph, E. T., Streator; 











Ottawa. 
Streator Lbr. Co 


Sanders, Charles A., Ottawa; Sanders Bros. Mfg. Co 
Sanders, Frank, Ottawa; Sanders Bros. Mfg. Co 
Sanders, William, Ottawa; Sanders Bros, , 





Smith, C. E., 
Stevens, F. K., 
Stevens, W. F., LaSalle; 
Thompson, John, Cherry; Neola 
Vincent, I. D., Ottawa; Hamilton, 
Vroman, H. W., LaSalle; 
Wagenknecht, E. F., Pe 
Walters, C. E., Ott ‘wa; ¢ 


Ottawa. 
Oglesby; Hunter, 
Hunter, 


Stevens & Co. 
Stevens & Co. 
Elevator Co 
Vincent 

agent, B. & Q. R. R. 
Hd pa eccisaanwaans & Co 
pent, CC: RL & FP. RR. 








PACIFIC LUMBER INSPECTION B 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 23.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
was held in the Henry Building, Assembly Hall, Seattle, 
today. The bureau was incorporated in 1907, but has 
been operating since 1904, during which time it has been 
under the management of Fred W. Alexander, its secre- 
tary. Recently the Oregon & Washington Inspection 
Bureau of Portland was consolidated with it, and it now 
covers a broad field, and its work is of great importance 
to lumber shippers of the Northwest Coast. 

Following the reading of the annual reports of the 





president, EK. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Seattle, and 
Secretary Alexander, the old officers and directors were 
reelected, as follows: 

President—E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Seattle. 

First vice president—R. H. Alexander, British Columbia 
Mills, Timber & ading Company, Vancouver, B. ¢ 


Second vice 
Co., Aberdeen. ‘ 
Third vice president—B. H. 
Raymond. 

Fourth vice president—O, M. 


president—-W. B. Mack, 8. E. Slade Lumbe! 


Lewis, Quinault Lumber Co., 


Clark, Clark & Wilson, Linn- 
Fifth vice president—F, 

Bellingham, Wash. 
Treasurer—E. G. 

‘Tacoma, 
Secretary 


. J. Wood, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 


Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Jumber Co., 
3 Fred W. Alexander, 
Directors—Charles FE. Hill, Tacoma, Tacoma 
J. F. Ives, Seattle, Stimson Mill Co.; R. F. Lytle, Hoquiam, 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co.; E. O. McGlauflin, Hoquiam, 
Northwestern Lumber Co.: G. B. McLeod, Astoria, Ore., 
iiammmond Lumber Co.; F. H. Ransom, Tacoma, HBastern & 
Western Lumber Co.; A. Brix, Knappton, Knappton Mills & 
Lumber Co.; J. Patterson, Kalama, Mountain Timber Co, 





Seattle. 





Mill Co.; 





The President’s Report. 

President Ames’ report follows: 

As the date of the tenth annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pacific Inspection Bureau approaches I am 
reminded that while a report from your president on that 
occasion will be in order the bureau is so universally and 
favorably known through the business world, through its 
business operations, that little remains to be said in its 
praise. The results speak for themselves. 

We have developed a feature in the lumber business of 
real worth, having the confidence of manufacturers, sellers 
and buyers of lumber products in the cargo trade. Inspec 
tion at shipping points is firmly established, while inspec- 
tion at destination is a thing of the past. 

I mention with pleasure the consolidation of the Oregon 


& Washington Bureau of Inspection with this bureau on 
August 1, 1911, on account of which our board of trustees 
was increased to 15 members, five of whom represent the 


Oregon district, nine the Washington district, and one the 
British Columbia district. These gentlemen have given time 
and thought to the work of the bureau, and I am especially 
gratified at the interest manifested inasmuch as the records 
of monthly meetings show not only the attendance always 
of a quorum, but a large majority, and often total member 
ship of the board, and I thank them one and all for their 
support, advice and interest in the work, which I realize 
is often freely given at a sacrifice of their private business 
affairs. 

During 1911 the bureau inspected more lumber for cargo 
trade, and issued more certificates, and with more satis- 
factory results than during any other year; in fact, it ¥? 





E. G. 
President Pacific 


AMES, SEATTLE: 
Lumber Inspection Bureau 


so grown in magnitude that we must provide a managing 


force of competent, salaried men who will carry out the 
policy laid down by the board of trustees and membership, 


relieving the trustees of much detail and routine work. 
The work of inspection and issuing of certificates in rail 
trade has also increased rapidly in volume, and your trus- 
tees, working with the inspection committee of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, have under con- 
sideration a plan to provide for more careful mill inspec- 
tion of methods of manufacture, and the adoption of stand 
ard grading rules and patterns suitable for all markets. 
The bureau is now maintaining offices at Seattle, Vort- 
land, Aberdeen, Tacoma and Everett, and we can assure 
all patrons interested of an honest, careful and independent 
inspection at shipping point, vouc hed for by our certificate. 
For detailed report of 


membership, the work of inspec- 
tion, issue of certificates, and general results I refer you to 


the secretary’s report. I 
very able services. 

Our finances are in a very satisfactory 
full information I would refer you to the report of the 
secretary and treasurer, and audit certificate. The thanks 
of the bureau are due the treasurer for his attention to the 
duties of his office. 


commend the secretary for his 


condition, and for 


Inspection Statistics. 


I have great pleasure fin reporting a large increase in the 


amount of shipments inspected during the last twelve 
months, exceeding the amount inspected in 1910 by 133,- 


167.3238 feet b. m., this increase being largely caused by 
the consolidation of the Oregon & Washington and the Pa- 
cifie Lumber Inspection Bureau. 


As reported at the last annual meeting 7,679 certificates 








were issued during 1910 covering inspection of 

273 feet b. m. of lumber, lath and pickets. For 

year (1911) 11,567 certificates were issued by the if 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, covering inspection on 1,157, 
391,596 feet b. m. To this is added the amount inspected 
by the Oregon & Washington Lumber Thre Bureau 
from January 1 to August 1, 1911, 107,011,728 feet b. m.. 


making the 
feet b. m., 


grand 


total inspected 
destined 


as follows: 


shipments .264,363,324 
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Total Cargo 
Rail, 
Local 
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Grand total 


The total amount of water-borne shipments of lumber, 
lath and pickets made during 1911 and reported to the bu- 
reau were: Foreign, 458,499,602 feet; California, 1,077,- 
735,363 feet; other domestic ports, 94, O55 29 feet; total, 
,290,194 feet, b. m., making a gain of 56,170,675 feet 
over ‘the shipments of 1910—which were 1,574,119,519 feet 
b. 

The following is a 
made and shipments 









comparative statement of shipments 
inspected during 1911 
As Reported 
Fe et B. M 

Z 9 G02 


Inspe cted 


Not Inspected 
“eet B. M ‘ 


Feet B. 





Foreign 
California 
Other dom. 





ports.. 





409,414,776 
The difference between the amount shipped and amount 


TE GUBIB: o's ie cis wi sse'e 1,630,290,194 1,220,875,418 


inspected on California shipments (843,681,057 feet, b. m.) 
is largely composed of shipments made by members to 
their own yards, which shipments are not inspected. 











Comparative -statement of shipments inspected by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection*® Bureau, 1910-11 ‘ 

Feet B. M. .- Feet = M. Feet B. M. 

1911 pt Gain 1911 

BOPeCRGR iis se scic tics 27 8,0 99,702,059 

COMIORAIA .«...0 8s 10,717,798 

Other dom. ports.. *4,175,175 

BREA Va ten ties 50:0 nae 5,3° 27,974,886 

ANUOEL clove igie ea 'scba6-'e0e ‘ 8,049,467 , 247,755 

goo ees 1,023, 884,273 33,467,323 





*Loss. 


Certificates were issued by this bureau on 1,393 cars of 
rail Shipments amounting to 33,329,030 feet .b. m., a gain 
of 27,974,886 feet on that inspected during 1910. The mem- 
bers, taking inspection on this class of shipment, express 


themselves as being very well satisfied with the work of 
the bureau ¢ 
gs: California Investigations. 
SAN. PEDRO DISTRICT—The oat shipped under in- 


spection to this district was 339,998,73 
year 107 complaints were investigated by our representative 
stationed at San Pedro. The total amount shown by certifi- 
cates issued, on shipments investigated, was 17,159,200 feet 
of lumber and 1,906,600 pieces of lath. Of this amount 995 
720 feet of lumber was reinspected, of which 233,891 feet was 
found under grade. Complaints on 1,906,600 pieces of lath 
were investigated, of which 77,400 pieces were found under 
grade. 

SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT—The amount shipped 
inspection to this district was 298,062,371 feet b. m. 
the year 17 complaints were investigated. 
shown by certificates 
2,819,129 feet b. m.: 


5 feet b. m. During the 






under 

During 
The total amount 
issued on shipments investigated was 
of this amount 434,300 feet was rein- 
spected, of which 46,333 feet was found under grade, In the 
above amount, found under grade, was a shipment of “sap 
clears and selects’’ which, on account of delay of vessel, de- 
teriorated in transit. On two shipments investigated it was 
apparent that orders had got mixed, as “mill marks” found 
on the lumber were not known at the mills. 


Wilson, Donald © Aurora: Yawkey-Bissell Ldn 
I quote herewith a few examples of inyestigations made 
Below 
Feet Grade 





Merchantable 
Merchantable 


and common 

and common... 

Merchantabdle and common. 

Merchantable and common Rates oe 
Mining, merch., com., sel. and clear. 

‘ear and se lect. eee ge kees 
Merchantable, common, cle ar and select.. 


Out of a total of 6,755,588 feet 





comprisi shipments 


investigated, 16,092 feet were found under grade; less than 
y, of 1 per cent. 

Some system should be adopted by the members to pre 
vent such ridiculous claims being made. 

For your information I quote extracts from reports to 
show the nature of some claims made: 


1. Objection to this material was on 
coarse grain in the S-inch and under. 
hard grain, such is found in some 


account of hard and 
Some of it was very 
butt logs. The greate) 





objection was on the amount of coarse, loose, spongy grain 
such as comes trom the heart of large logs. The grad 


otherwise was good. It 
whether or not elear and 
sawed strictly slash so the grain shows all kinds of artistic 
figures. That is the kind everyone seems to want, and what 
this market scems to demand just now. 

2. Report on shipment of 3,863 feet of 1x4 
Vertical grain (coirse), 1,127; slash grain, 125; 
Dd z 5A: total, 1,658 feet. 
could be called slash grain, but on 
of the grain being a little coarse it had been culied out as 
slash. it is such as comes from butt logs—hard grain stock 
I think it should pass without question in No. 1 and strips. 


seems merely a 
select must be 


question as to 
soft yellow wood 





flooring strips: 
merchantable, 





accouni 


He also had fault to find with inch rough clear and 
select; not with the inspection, however, but with the char 
acter of the wood, claiming that the hard grain flinty ma- 
terial would not air-dry in this country without checking so 
badly us to be practically worthless for finish What he 
wants is soft yellow fir. 

“Broken and Damaged.”’ 
In every inyestigation réported to this office appears 
the items “broken” and “damaged.” Steps should be taken 
to ensure more careful handling by the carrier. I quote 


extracts from reports covéring 
1. The damaged was 

A lot of it looked to 

holas for peavies. 


this matter: 
“broken” and 
damaged by 


“split,” 
have been 


“torn edges.” 
getting foot- 











2. The following was laid out on the wharf from a gship- 
ment of 185,154 feet: Split and broken, short broken 
pieces that would trim 6 and & inches, other broken 
ends, about 150; No. 2, 20; No. 3, 160; 1 piece 114x12”—198’ 


laid out of clears, 22; total, 1,208 feet. 


The small amount of No. 3 was caused by shakes. You will 


note that rough handling is the principal cause of this 
claim, 

3. Enclosed find retally: of lumber from.............. 
This lumber was “hay-stacked,’’ as they call it, loads anded 


and the chain and wire hauled out by steam. 
The following is submitted to you for your consideration : 
Most of the No. 3, I notice, has more or less Nos. 1 and 2 


in it, often more. .The price received may justify this in 
order to get rid of poor stock, but I think it should not be 
certified to as No, 3. I frequently hear the remark “I get 





the same cl of lumber in some shipments of No. 3 that I 
do in Nos. 1 and 2. What do your inspectors mean by 
grading a piece of No. 1 or 2 in one order and grading it 
No. 8 in another?” 

Inspection. 


The work of our supervisors and inspectors is to be 
greatly commended, as shown in a recent letter received 
from our California representative, who remarks as fol- 


lows: 
Grades are more uniform. The disparity 


which was very 
noticeable formerly has decreased to the q 


occasional. This 





FRET? W. ALEXANDER, SEATTLE; 
Secretary Pacific: Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
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S Col is a common standard 
\ to and is dispelling the 
a stick,”’ torcing 
spect s erial below grade, 
g ss { bureau or his own judgment, 
Membership. 
During the year 29 members were admitted to the bu- 


reau; 19 memberships were cancelled, owing to firms going 


out of business, plants being burned and dismantled and 
other causes, which leaves an active membership of 133 
mills. 

Financial Statement. 


The amount charged for inspection fees was $35,831.61. 
Profit on sale of price lists and rules $395.78. Interest on 





savings account $233.22. Operating expense was $33,- 
305.78. Depreciation on office furniture, $43.42. Bad debts 
written off was $240.38, which leaves a net gain for the year 
of $2,871.08. 

The accounts have been audited and a detailed statement 


of the auditors will be forwarded you with the annual re- 
port. 





RETAILERS OF KENTUCKY IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Concluding Sessions of the Convention—Addresses on Community Building, Retailers’ Federation, Fire Prevention 
and Other Live Topics—The New Officers. 


Last week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN published a 
report of the proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., with a telegraphed account of the second 
day’s proceedings. Supplementing the latter a full re- 


port is here given. 


The second day of the convention dawned cold and 
murky, but failed to cast the least gloom upon proceed- 
ings. Long before the appointed hour groups of mem- 


bers dotted the spacious lobby of The Tyler. President 
Willis announced as the initial feature of the day an 
address upon the appealing subject, ‘‘There Is No Place 
Like Home,’’ by Tracy D. Luecock, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. In view of the praise which had been 
accorded this journal by President Willis in his address 
on the previous day, the convention was willing and 
eager to hear from any official representative of the 
interests which had such enthusiasm in com- 
munity development. 

Mr. Luecock stated that he had experienced difficulty 
n reaching Louisville, his train having been delayed by 
a wreck on the line. However, he expressed appreciation 
of the cordial reception accorded him and launched into 
an interesting and instructive outline of the community 
development work initiated by the LUMBERMAN. 

‘*The mail order houses seem to want to baptize a 
business transaction with flowery language and thus con- 
vert it into a bargain to appeal to chance customers,’’ 
said Mr. Lucecock. ‘‘There are three-quarters of a 
million retail merchants in the United States. They 
constitute a reliable index of the business situation 
country-wide. Some authorities go further in this state- 
ment and assert that the retailers constitute the situation 
itself, and as this fact is conceded it is up to the retail 
trade to afford its customers real service.’’ 

Mr. Luccock then read portions of an attractive pam- 
phlet entitled This Way,’’ published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The journal’s guide to success 
contains four distinct articles upon community building 
and was appreciatively received by the convention. Sev- 
eral hundred copies of the booklet were distributed, 
various members taking a dozen or so apiece to distribute 
in their home towns. 

The next feature of the morning was provided by 
H. G. Scearce, secretary of the Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 
Mr. Scearce had prepared a paper upon ‘‘The National 
Federation of Retailers for the instruction of the 
meeting, and as his address unfolded itself the Blue- 
grass retailers realized that in this feature they had a 
point of national importance, presented in a striking and 
convincing manner. In introducing his subject he said: 


aroused 


** Success 





Before proceeding with the gist of the matter that I am 
to present I should like to tell you of various developments, 
legal and otherwise, which, I understand, have aroused wide- 
interest in section. Possibly you gentlemen in 
Kentucky have not been as directly in touch with the mat- 


spread this 


ter of Federal prosecution as we have been up North, and 
for that reason I shall detail a bit ; e 
ast May the Federal authorities filed a suit in equity 





inst the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
iation, comprising members of the trade in 
in the New England States 





Dealers’ Asso- 
New York and 
Fourteen secretaries and former 











secretaries, Members of the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of 
Information, were included in this indictment, the authorities 
seeking to enjoin the secretaries from certain practices 
which were alleged to be in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and in restraint of trade. 

The men under indictment, contrary to all established 
precedent in cases of this kind, gladly aided the authorities 
in their investigation in every possible manner, throwing 
open their files and records and volunteering all necessary 
information, indicating that their firm belief in their inno- 
cence could not be shaken by action in prosecution. It was 
alleged that these secretaries had exerted sweeping influ- 
ence with members of their respective organizations, to re- 
strain trade, but I do not believe that there is anyone here 
who believes in this omnipotent power of the humble secre- 
tary. 


After waiting for the applause following this remark 
to subside, Mr. Scearce told of subsequent action that 
had been instituted by Federal authority against the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
Denver, and against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in Minneapolis, Minn. ‘‘The action is now 
quiescent,’’ he said, ‘‘demurrers to the indictments hay- 
ing been filed in all cases, as a preliminary step to carry- 
ing the case to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for final adjudication.’’ 

Mr. Scearce then proceeded with his address upon the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants, speaking in 
part as follows: 


What are the conditions confronting the retail merchant 
at the presunt time? He is charged with being responsible 
for the high cost of living and criticism from a considerable 
part of the press and especially from the farm journals is 
being constantly hiiaed at him. The result is that the pub- 
lic is being educated’ to fook upon him with suspicion and 
distrust. I shall nev attempt to solve the problem of the 
high cost of living, and in passing I might say that Mr. 
Hill offered about as reasonable a solution as has been 
given when he -aid that the question is not so much one 
of the high cost of living as cf the cost of high living. No 
one knows better than the merchant the increased demands 
which have been made upon him, all of which cost money, 
and for which the consumer must pay; the free delivery sys- 
tem, which compels the delivery of the most trifling pur- 
chase to the most distant part of the territory that the 
dealer serves; the change from the quantity and bulk buy- 
ing to the needs of the day and that put up in original 
packages by the manufacturers; the hog and hominy way 
of living and its passage from existence, to be supplanted 
by a demand for English cured breakfast bacon. ‘Lhis is 
not only true of what we eat but the same holds good in 
everything that goes to make up the high cost of living. 
The enterprising merchant has tried to meet these demands 
and because he has met them, and at a necessarily greater 
cost to the consumer, he is being charged with a burdensome 
and unnecessary evil and the consumer is advised to go 
direct to the producer and manufacturer for his supplies. 

During the last few years of great prosperity it has not 
been the retailer who has grown wealthy and retired. He has 
not shared in the prosperity that his increased investment 
and his efforts warrant, and yet he is being made the victim 
of the wrath of those who have profited, greater than he, 
by the rise in values. 


Credits, Catalog Houses and Parcels Post. 


Legislation is threatening him. The proposed parcels 
post would greatly aid the large mail order houses, which 


have already made inroads upon the business of smaller 
towns. This fact is denied by friends of the bill, the most 


zealous of whom are the mail order houses themselves, al- 
most the entire metropolitan press and the magazines. 

It is no doubt true if the retail business of the country 
were on a cash basis goods could be sold for a less margin 
ot profit than under our present credit system. It is also 


true that the best customers of the mail order house would 
raise the big t howl if the country merchants were to go 
on a cash basis. When they have money they send it out 
of the community and then, when out of ready cash, they 
expect the local merchant to exterd them credit. I am not 
detending the credit system, for it is probably a weakness 
of the retail trade that it is taas imposed upon, but 1 do 
say that if every merchant in the country should at once 
go upon a cash basis it would create a wail of sufficient 
proportions to completely drown out every other question 
that concerns the cost of living. While, as I say, the credit 
system probably does place lo-al merchants at some disad- 
vantage, yet it does not follow that the parcels post would 
not greatly aid the mail order houses, and to the decided 
disadvantage of the small merchant. 

The problem of our protection is going to be solved and 
it would seem that the lumbermen are the ones who will 
solve it. The Supreme Court of the United States will pass 
upon the law as it applies to association work, and as al- 
most every phase of it bas been raised in the five cases now 
before the courts the decision should clearly indicate our 
rights under it. We believe it will sustain our position that 
we have the right to organize for self-protection, and to 
expose to the retailer his enemy that he may know friend 
from foe. If it should prove that the law does not give us 
that right, then it must be amended and if the retail mer- 
chants of this country will rally around the standard of the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants the organization 
will be so powerful and its influence so far reaching as to 
command the attention of the law makers and the principles 
for which we stand will be recognized as just, fair, econom- 
ically sound and enacted into law. 


Denial of Retailers’ Rights, 

It is not a question of fixing prices, of restricting terri- 
tory or of an attempted monopoly, but a denial to the re- 
tailers of the right of any cooperation to protect themselves 
inst those who have the power to crush them out of 
existence. Secause we have made an effort to unmask 
this hidden competitor it has brought upon us the wrath of 
the mail order houses and their friends and resulted in all 
sorts of sensational charges by a part of the 3. 

It is estimated there are about 1,000,000 retail merchants 
in the United States and it is reasonable to assume that 
that is an average of at least three voters depending upon 
these merchants for support. I think that is too small a 
number, but even that means 4,000,000 voters and from 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 persons depending upon the retail 
trade for their living. And yet the politicians have had. 
their ear to the ground for everybody but the retailer. 

Following Mr. Scearce’s remarks, Alfred Struck, of 
Louisville, moved that the matter of sending delegates 
from the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
to the May meeting of the National Federation pro- 
moters be referred to the new board of directors of the 
association. He also moved that the National Federa- 
tion be heartily indorsed by the Bluegrass body and that 
its plans be recommended for execution to the ieast 
detail. Both of Mr. Struck’s suggestions were put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 












Yard Maintenance. 


W. K. Hall, of Fulton, speaking on ‘‘ Up-To-Date 
Lumberyard Maintenance,’’ and illustrating his talk 
with immense diagrams of his own yards, addressed the 
meeting in part as follows: 

During the 25 years that I have been engaged in the 
retail lumber business I have held all positions from book- 
keeper up to owner and have seen the business grow from 
the time when we bought all our stock in the rough from 
the neighboring sawmills and worked our flooring, ceiling, 
siding and finish on a pony planer and had our bills of 
dimension filled from the sawmills in the rough, up to now 
when we have to buy nearly all of it several miles away 
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and have it shipped in, worked ready to nail up. During this 
time I think I have learned what is necessary as a conven 
ience if not a necessity in construction of warehouses for 
the handling of lumber and other building materials on a 
retail yard. 

Possibly there are very few of us know just what it costs 
to handle lumber, especially loading it out, which should 
always be done by high-priced men, and if we can so ar- 
range our stocks that one man can wait on two customers 
in the same time that he took to wait on one before his 
improvements it will not take long to make back the addi 
tional cost. 

My yard is on a lot 100 by 3800 within the fire district 
in the center of the city and I have built with reference 
to these advantages or disadvantages as you are pleased 
to call them, Demand requires that I carry flooring, ceiling, 
dimension boards, shiplap only in yellow pine, but I carry 
finish in pine, poplar, cypress and oak, siding in four kinds 
of timbers, and also moldings and other small articles in 
several kinds of timber. I also carry many things that 
some of you do not, as I am a believer in side lines on 
which I can make more profit than lumber, such as sash and 
doors, porch and inside trim, ridge roll, valley, galvanized 
roofing, three kinds of prepared roofing, cement, plaster, 
cabinet mantles, ates, and builders’ hardware and nails. 
All of these I carry in the warehouse so that they can be 
loaded on wagons conveniently, besides six grades of shin- 
gles which I carry in the yard. On this lot I also have a 
planing mill, 40 by 50 feet, two stories high and containing 
a surfacer, molder, jointer, resaw, cutoff saw and ripsaw 
driven by a 5-horsepower motor. 

Planing Mill Construction. 

It is of brick covered with 2-ply paroid roofing, and store- 
houses situated on both sides of it, notwithstanding which 
my insurance rate is only 1144 per cent. The building is 
100 by 170 feet with roof sloping to back, two driveways 
18 feet wide, leaving a row of stalls on each outside 16 feet 
deep and one section in the center 32 feet wide. On one 
side is stored the 14- and 16-foot stock, on one side of the 
center section is 10 by 12 feet, and on the other side is 
18- and 20-foot lengths. Have an office in the center sec- 
tion of the street 20 by 82 feet across the driveway to the 
right mantle room, two left windows, ceiling to office 12 
feet. Over office mantle and sash room and both halls 
there is a platform 20 by 100 feet on which I keep my doors, 
columns and other porch and stair work, such as glass, 
roofing and other small articles. The driver can stand on 
his wagon and hand these articles to the platform: I keep 
the heavy stock in the stalls on each side of the driveways 
on the lower floor. ‘The second tier of stalls is 7 feet above 
with a walk way 30 feet wide running along the front of 
it. I keep lighter stock, such as finish, board, ceiling, etc., 
on this floor. 

I would like to call your especial attention to my manner 
of keeping finish. You will see that I have the stalls 
divided in sections the proper width to hold two piles of 
each width, length and thickness and arranged in regular 
rotation, as 1x4x10, next 12-14-16, next 1x5x10-12-14-16, 
ete. These bins hold 200 pieces each and are replenished 
as the stock is used, or about 40,000 feet of each thickness. 
Nearly all the framing for this shed is 2 by 6. 

Fire Prevention and Protection. 

An open discussion of fire prevention and protection 
closed the morning session. Several well known fire 
underwriters from local companies and from mutual con- 
cerns of neighboring States were present and were 
induced to outline their general conception of modern 
fire prevention, its necessities and executive details. 

“*A fire loss is the deadliest loss there is,’’ said Secre- 
tary Fowler, of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, when called upon: 


A bankruptcy saves something out of the receivership al- 
most invariably. But the aftermath of flame is always a 
loss beyond recovery, whether the sufferer is insured or not. 
So far as the payment of loss is concerned, all fire insur- 
ance companies are mutual. Even the old-line concern is 
now allowed to use 1 cent of its capitalization for the pay- 
ment of claims, and consequently you and the other fellow 
have to bear each other’s burdens mutually in fire disaster. 

It is on this account that fire prevention is essential. 
We must conserve property. In Europe the annual fire loss 
is far less than that of America, owing to the solid types 
of European construction, either fire-proofed or slow-burn- 
ing materials being used almost exclusively. Most old-world 
laws, furthermore, make the fire sufferer responsible not 
only to himself but also to his neighbors who suffer from a 
conflagration originating on his premises. It is this theory 
of mutual responsibility which figures so prominently in 
cutting a nation’s fire loss. 

Of course, we can not very well legislate so that each man 
is his brother’s keeper, as is the case in Europe, but we can 
do away with carelessness. Every time there is a success- 
ful move in any community toward the elimination of care- 
lessness which is apt to result in fires, you are that much 
nearer reduced rates. Insurance companies charge only as 
high as they are compelled to. This statement may seem 
strange to some, but it has been proved that competition re- 
duces rates where the risk has been decreased through care- 
ful management. 

In closing, let me recommend that every day be a “Fire 
Prevention Day,’ such as those dates that have been perioa- 








ically featured in various progressive States. Do not deceive 
yourself that just the installation of new apparatus is suffi- 
ficient to fill the bill. Keep that apparatus keyed to the 
highest point of efficiency. Inspect your sprinklers, hose 
and fire barrels and sce that the fire shutters are capable 
of closing and doing their duty.. Do not make the mistake 
of a certain furniture manufacturer over in Illinois, whose 
plant was fully equipped with automatic sprinklers but was 
completely destroyed in a midnight blaze because the watch- 
man had inadvertently turned off the water in the sprinkler 
pipes. 


And let me advise that the lumbermen institute a “Swat 
the Parlor Match” crusade, similar to that begun a year or 
so ago by the national health authorities in ridding the 
country of the housefly pest. That is, eliminate the use 
of anything but safety matches about your yards, Swat the 
parlor variety, but swat it away from _ civilization where 
there will be no danger of flying sparks from the concussion 
adding to the fire loss. The report of the Ohio State fire 
marshal for the last month indicates that there were about 
»00 fires in Ohio in that period, 15 per cent of which was 
attributable to carelessness in handling matches. Abolish 
carelessness and worry regarding insurance and fire protec- 
tion will be unknown. 

In the general discussion following it developed that 
Kentucky lumber retailers enthusiastically advocate the 
board runway in lumber yards. Cinders have been tried 
in many instances and have proved to be unsuccessful, 
owing to the injury done to timber surfaces by the flying 
particles of grit on a windy day. The lumbermen decided 
to indorse unanimously the policy of John F. Frey, of 
Louisville, in handling the Frey planing mill. ‘The 
alleys of the Frey plant are paved throughout with solid 
wooden pavements, constructed of culls from the yard. 
The wooden surfaces are easily kept clean and reduce the 
worry of the planing mill owners to a minimum. 

This brought the morning session of the convention to 
a point well past the noon hour. Upon a motion sub- 
mitted to President Willis, the members adjourned for 
luncheon, to complete the official business of the meet- 
ing in the afternoon. 


THE CLOSING SESSION. 


The final (afternoon) session was devoted entirely to 
the election of officers for the ensuing year and the adop- 
tion of several resolutions which had been heid over 
under the head of unfinished business. There was little 
evidence of organization politics at the official election. 
The nominations committee had the situation well in 
hand and easily determined the choices of the assemblage 
for office during 1912. Applause met the announcement 
that George 8S. Chowning, of Shelbyville, had been 
selected president. Following his election other officers 
were rapidly nominated and installed, as follows: 

First vice president—Bartley Skinner, Kuttawa. 

Second vice president—E. H. Elliott, Frankfort. 

Treasurer—Thomas R. Brown, Louisville. 

Secretary—J. Crow Taylor, Louisville. 

Directors(three years)—A, Thornton, Morganfield; Emil 
Anderson, Louisville; Fred Miller, Newport; and Charles W. 
Roark, Greenville, to succeed Mr. Elliott, who was elevated 
to a vice presidency. 





Just before the finale of the convention a special com- 
mittee consisting of Charles W. Roark and Thomas R. 
Brown drafted a resolution which was unanimously 
approved thanking the Louisville Convention & Publicity 
League, the finance and entertainment committee of 
Louisville hosts, the local and trade press, the manage- 
ment of the Tyler and the speakers of the program for 
their efforts in making the 1912 convention of the Blue- 
grass body an all-around success, one that will live long 
in the memory of everyone who attended. 

Much credit is due the exhibitors for their efforts to 
afford a substantial showing of manufactured lumber, 
millwork, ete. Among the exhibitors were the following: 
The Ward Brock Sash & Door Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., Louisville; Fred G. Jones & 
Co., Louisville; W. R. Willett Lumber Co., Louisville. 


: Those in Attendance. 
William Mehler, Louisville; Mehler & Eckstenkemper Lobr. 


0. 

E. H. Elliott, Frankfort; Capital Lbr. & Manufacturing Ce 
A. I. Hirch, New Albany, Ind. 

Ek. M. Bir and Mrs. Bir, New Albany, Ind. 

flughes Moore, Louisville. 

M. J. Byrnes, Cincinnati, Ohio; Casanqua Lbr. Co. 

Louis J. Powell, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George W. Schmidt, jr., Louisville; Columbia Lbr. Co. 

H. C. Searce, Mooresville, Ind. 





Henry Stringer, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. P. Conklin Lbr. Co. 

Tracy D. Luccock, Chicago, Ill; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Ss. UO. Lanum, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hugh Unemerv, Odon, Ind. 

John Cooper, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lbr. Cs. 

H. G. MacCormack, Indianapolis, Ind.; Adams-Carr Co 

W. B. Dripps, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frost-Johnson Lbr. Co 

J. M. Kreisle, Tell City, Ind.; Tell City Planing Mill. 

Charles W. Roark, Greenville, Ky.; Greenville Milling Co. 

J. Greer, Evansville, Ind.; Federal Stave & Lbr. Co. 

H. A. Lowrey, Litchfield; Grayson County Supply Co. 

Charles A. Brown, Louisville; Henry Koehler & Co 

Fred Miller, Newport. 

Joseph Wilson, Sparta; Sparta Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

oO. C. Kinney, Frankfort. 

T. E. Kinney, Frankfort. 

Jesse E. Chilton, Eminence. 

Neff Jenkins, Elizabethtown; Jenkins, Essex Lbr. Co 

Cc, M. Jones, Mount Carmel, Ill. 

J. Cr6w Taylor, Louisville. 

S. C. Killenberger, Louisville; E. L. Hughes Co 

W. R. Willett, Louisville; W. R. Willett Lbr. Co. 

W. E. Blanton, Richmond, Ky.; Blanton & Congleton. 

T. B. Wright, jr., Mount Carmel, Ill. 

R. Anderson, Louisville; Southern. Planing Mill Co 

Frank M. Nave, Versailles. 

Olaf Anderson, Louisville; Louisville Planing Mill & Hard- 
weod Flooring Co. 

r 3. Thames, Birmingham, Ala.; Thames, Brabston & Co 

G. Crume, Shelbyville; Hall & Chowning. 

J. Krauss, New Albany, Ind.; Krauss Bros. Lbr. Co 

W. Benham, Crothersville, Ind. 


















L. F. Violett, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lbr. Co 


N. V. Shepherdsen, Louisville; Louisville Planing Mill & 
Hardwood Flooring Co. 
V. T. White, Booneville, Ind.; C. P. White Lumber Co. 





r. E. Ruby, Madisonville; Ruby Lbr. Co. 

W. G. Rahert, Lawrenceburg, Ky.; Lawrenceburg Supply Co. 
W. J. ean, Hartford; Bean Bros. 

A. J. Wyatt, Birmingham, Ala.; Standard Lumber Co 

m. L, Elushes, Louisville; Hughes Byron Lbr. Co. 

O. P. Morton, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ward Brock Sash & Door Co. 


Lowrey Builock, Louisville; Bullock Lbr. Co. 

John J. O’Bannon, Louisville; Fred G. Jones & Co. 

W. G. Laver, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati Sash & Door Co 

lL. ully, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lutcher & Mocre Cypress Lb 
Co, 

Harry Roy, Louisville; W. R. Willett Lbr. Co. 
L. Butler, Danville; Crescent Lbr. Co. 

t. G. Ward, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ward-Brock Sash & Door Co. 

A. H. Pinney, Birmingham, Ala.; Standard Lbr. Co. 

Lapsley Watters, Birmingham. Ala.; Watters-Tonge Lbr. Co 

O. O. Byron, Louisville; Hughes Byror Lbr. Co. 

j. C. Kincammon, Louisviil Charles H. Conner & Co. 

Lee Smock, Harrodsburg. 

Mmile Rolker, Bowling Green. 

Charles P. R. Raible, Louisville; Charles H. Conner & Co. 

Wall Hagemeyer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Tennessee Lbr. & Coal 
Co. 

c. P. Hall, Shelbyville; Hall & Crume. 

R. M. McCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lbr. Co. 

fred G. Jones, Louisville; Fred G. Jones & Co. 

W. W. Jett, Louisville; Fred G. Jones & Co. 

Thomas R. Brown, Louisville; Roth Lbr. Co. 

Emil Anderson, Louisville; Seuthern Planing Mill Co 

M. J. Logan, Kentwood, La.; Louisville representative of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lbr. Co. 

Frank H. Carter, La Grange. 

G. E. Trimble, New Orleans, La.; Louisville representative 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

George W. Brown, Russellville; Roberts & Brown. 

Paul F. Higgins, Louisville. 

R. E. Cozine, 3ogalusa, La.; Louisville representative of 

xyreat Southern Lbr. Co. 

s. A. Trumbo, Spencer, Ind.; representative of the E. L 
Hughes Co., of Louisville. 

A. D. Jett, Louisville; W. J. Hughes & Sons Co 

H. G. Hilzheim, Winnfield, La.; Indianapolis representative 
of Tremont Lbr. Co. 

Brown Y. Willis, Nicholasville; Simpson Lbr. Co. 

L. M. True, Paris; Kentucky Lbr. Co. 

George S. Chowning, Shelbyville; Hall & Chowning Lbr. Co. 

Cc. B. Stone, Louisville. 

John F. Frey, Louisville; Frey Planing Mill. 

Q. Million, Frankfort; Capital Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

Jesse Chilton, Campbellsburg; J. Chilton & Cu. 

i. C. Briant, Louisville; W. J. Hughes & Sons Co 

H. K. Mead, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. V. Babcock & Co 

A. C. Bishop, New Orleans, La.; Krauss Bros. Lbr. Co 

W. W. Cain, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Grand Plaster Co 

John A, Gauger, Chicago; John A. Gauger & ( 

W. C. Butler, Chicago; John A, Gauger & Co. 

J. W. Scobee, Winchester; Winchester Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

W. W. Brook, Lexington, Ky.; Cincinnati Sash & Door Co 

M. H. Newton, Owensboro; Home Building & Planing Mill 



































A. J. Thornton, Morganfield; Thornton Bros. 

John J. Saunders, jr., Louisville; E. L. Hughes Co. 

W. K. Hall, Fulton; W. K. Hall Lbr. Co. 

F. E. Drake and Mrs. Drake, Owensboro; Daviess County 
Planing Mill Co. : 

3artley Skinner, Kuttawa; Kuttawa Lbr. Co. 

G. A. Welling, Columbus, Ohio; representing F. W. Bird & 
Son and the East Walpole Co. 

George W. Schmidt, sr., Louisville; Columbia Lbr. Co. 

Cc. H. Willett, jr., Louisville. 

Boyd Moniar, New Castle. 

A, B. Waugh, Chicago. 

J. A. Allen, Standford. 

L. F. Worland, Indianapolis, Ind. 

T. H. May, Owensboro. 

W. J. Hayden, Owensboro. 

James Rosson, Frankfort; Eversole Lbr. Co. 

yy. as. to2rOcnKenbrough, Louisville; E. L. Hughes Co. 

> aecelS and Mrs. Pettus, Springfield; Barber & Pettus 
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CHICAGO LUMBERMEN HOLD ROUSING MEETING. 


The Lumbermen’s Assoviation of Chicago held a 
general meeting of the organization on the second floor 
of the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, W dnesday, 
February 28. After a sumptuous luncheon, F. T. Boles, 
retiring president of the association, in turning over 
his gavel to President Brown said that he delegated 
his position to a man whom he had the greatest 
confidence would make for the good ot the Chieago 
lumber trade. He said that the chain was no stronger 
than its weakest link, and it therefore rested with 
the individual to build up the organization. For 
tunately, if a link should break, with the material on 
hand it would be easy to repair the chain. He compli- 
mented Mr. Brown on the men back of him, and then 
presented the gavel, which he said had been doing 
service 44 years. 

Mr. Brown in accepting the emblem of authority of 
the association said it afforded him great pleasure to 
become the head of such an organization and he prom- 
ised to give the best that was in him for the uplift 
of the association work. He paid Mr. Boles and his 
administration high tribute. and stated that if Mr. 
Boles wanted further tv embellish the honor he has 
earried so ably his future welfare would only be gov- 
erned by the building ordinances of his ambition. He 
stated that he was going to do his best in directing 
the destinies of the association with the able counsel 
of its wise men, and he hoped that when the work 
accomplished had been summed up at the end of the 
year the association would show a gain. Any organiza 
tion to sueceed, he said, must have set purposes and 
plans to be earried out which would make for larger 
association effort; and that the time had come when 
less sympathy will be shown to the lumberman who 
filches from his neighbor. He wanted the time to 
come when the manufacturer would consider Chicago 
the safest market in the country for him to ship his 
lumber. 

He then called on Vice President Murdock MacLeod 
for a few words. 

Mr. MacLeod said that he was glad Mr. Brown had 
called on him, because he felt sure that, having such 
a live man in the president’s chair, there would be 
little work for the vice president to do during the 
coming year. 

Treasurer George J. Pope followed and stated that 
the more members there were in the association the 
less work the treasurer weuld have to do. 

The Chair said that one of the most important sub 
jects of interest to the lumberman of today now unde1 
consideration was the Compensation Act, and he wouid 
call on the attorney for the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association for enlightenment. 

Colin Fyffe said that he felt some sense of alarm 
when he first came into the meeting, but on looking 
into the kindly faces he felt more at home. He 
thought that the Employers’ Liability Act, which law 
would go into effect May 1, was of an alarming nature 
to the employers of labor. Many things in it were 
difficult to understand. Of one thing he felt sure: 
that the burden of the act would fall more heavily 
on the employer than on the employee. He said that, 
all told, 13 acts had been passed by different states, 
some of which were good and some bad. Of all the 
acts passed he considered the Illinois Working Man’s 
Compensation Act the most drastic. He said that it 
eliminated the three defenses: assumed risk, the fellow 
servant act, and employee’s contributory negligence. 
There is nothing compulsory about the employer com- 
ing in under the act. He could either come in or 
stay out, but if he did nothing in the premises he 
would come in automatically. To stay outside the 
act it was necessary for the emplover to file a notice 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics before May 1. 
In that case the three mentioned defenses were still 
taken away from him. He said that no other law 
went so far against the employer as the Illinois law. 

If the employer accepted tie provisions ot the act 
the liabilities were graded, in case of death, from 
$1,500 to $3,500, instead of the maximum $10,000 as 


now. 
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Another peculiar condition in the law was that if 
the employer once became identified with the act he 
had the right, 60 days before the ending of the calen- 
dar year, to withdraw from its responsibilities. If 
he did that, however, there is no provision in the act 
enabling the employer to get within its pale unless 
the courts found a way for him. 

It was also optional with the employee whether he 
took advantage of the act or not. He advised all 
employers of labor to be sure to post notices in their 
factories in time; otherwise they would be directly 
at the mercy of the employees. In case of an accident 
the employer must show that the employee deliberately 
intended to injure himself; otherwise, he is pretty 
much at the merey of the arbitrators, who are ap- 
pointed by a commission. If either party is dissatis- 
fied with the ruling of the arbitrators it can secure 
a new trial and then if not satisfied with that it will 
have the option of carrying it to the appellate court, 
which will take two years, and then to the Supreme 
Court, which will take six months longer. 

F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, acting as proxy for T. M. Brown, 
president of the Louisville Lumbermen’s Club, who 
he said was unable to be present, invited every mem 
ber of the Chicago association to be in Louisville 





FREDERICK L. BROWN, CHICAGO: 
President Lumbermen’s Association of Chicazo. 


March 6 and 7, to attend the convention of the Na 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, as a 
guest of the Louisville Club.. Mr. Fish stated that 
the National Wholesalers’ association prior to this 
year had held all but one of its meetings in the East, 
but that it was its intention in coming to Louisville 
to get in closer touch with the manufacturers and 
whoiesalers and dealers of the West and South. He 
felt sure, from what he knew of the Louisville Club, 
that every one who attended would have a ‘‘bully 
good time.’’ 

President Brown called for a few remarks from 
Chairman McMullen, of the membership committee, 
who stated that he had before him a list of 100 names, 
15 of which he thought were members of the associa- 
tion. He said the president had given the committee 
plenty of work to do, and hoped that the membership 
committee would have enough persuasion to get many 
of those good people into the association. 

The next speaker to address the meeting was F. A. 
Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, who, Chairman Brown 
stated, had come to Chicago expressly for the purpose 
of saying a few words to the association. Mr. Diggins 
thanked the members for extending the invitation and 
said he expected a splendid time at the annual meeting 
to be held in Chicago in June. He felt sure that Chi- 
cago would uphold its previous reputation as a host. 
He said that his association was the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world, having from 750 to 800 
members. He did not say this in a boastful spirit, but 
declared that his organization was a power, having 
for its sole functions the making and enforcing of 
rules of inspection of hardwood lumber. His was the 
pioneer association on inspection. It has over 30 
salaried inspectors covering the United States, besides 
a large number of fee inspectors. He thought the 
meeting of such an organization in any city was of 
distinet value to that market because the people were 
bound to gather good ideas from the visiting lumber- 
men. Chicago had reached out after great conven- 
tions and it had succeeded in landing one of the big 
political conventions tor this vear. He felt sure that 
Chicago didn’t do it becavse it needed more politics, 
for God knew that Illinois had enough polities, but 
the idea was to stir up enthusiasm and cohesion of 
forces, which would do away with cliques and ani 
mosity. This is the value which would acerue to Chi- 
cago from a convention such as that of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

After a few remarks from Oliver O. Agler, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, and John M. Glenn, 
secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
the meeting adjourned. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The directors have appointed the following commit- 
tees to act for the ensuing year: 


General Association. 


Credit. 
b. J. Meitman, chairman, James Fryer 
R. S. Huddleston 
Traffic. 
MN. H. Hettler, chairman. Kk. E, Bartelme. 
George T. Mickle. C, A. Marsh. 
i. T. Boles. W. M. ilopkins 
Finance, 
Murdock MacLeod, chairman. Kh. A. Thornton. 
I S. Hayden. EK. H. Wilce. 
L. W. Crow. I, kh. Gadd. 
Membership. 
i. B. MeMullen, chairman. A. J. Cross. 
A. I. Stewart. A. H. Ruth. 
L. E. Starr. J. lV. Konzen. 
Entertainment. 


0. O. Agiler, chairman. 
H. D. Welch. 
L. E. Rollo. 


George G. Osgood. 
Ben Collins, jr. 
James S. Trainer. 


Inspection. 

PINE. ILARDWOOD. 
V. F. Mashek. Theo. Fathauer. 
Ek. L. Thornton. Ss. C. Bennett. 
Il. W. Chandler. W. O. King. 

J. A. Nourse. I. J. Heidler. 

Publicity. 

Paul Schmechel, chairman. A. J. Schultz. 

A. C. Quixley. W. . Sehreiber. 

John McDonnell. I. H. Dodd. 

Division ‘‘A,’’ 

Executive Committee. 

John Claney, chairman. Cc, A. Flanagin. 

L. W. Crow. W. H. Gardner. 


R. I. Gillespie. 
Labor Committee. 
John Claney, chairman. H. H. Hettler. 
V. F. Mashek. 
Trade Relations Committee. 
C. A. Flanagin, chairman. W. H. Gardner 
Eimer Hf. Adams. R. Hi. Gillespie. 
A. A. Henry. 
Membership Committee. 
A. T. Stewart, chairman. P, Poterson. 
7. R. Robbins. 
Committee on Market Conditions. 
Mears-Slayton Lbr. Co., chairman, Rittenhouse & Embree Co, 
‘Thornton-Claney Lbr. Co. Pilsen Luieber Co. 
John Gillespie Lbr. Co. H. H. Hettler Lbr. Co. 
S. J. DeVries & Co. 
Division ‘‘3.’’ 
Executive Committee. 
3. H. Dion, chairman. Pheo. Fathauer. 
I. E. Bartelme. A. H. Scheon. 
F. D. Smith. 
Labor Committee. 
J. P. MeParland, chairman. Geo. Ro Thamer 
O. F. Crane. 
Membership Committee. 
A. Hf. Scheon, chairman. J. Fink 
oO. F. Crane. 
Committee on Market Conditions. 
Theo. Fathauer, chairman. John M. Riel. 
0. O. Agler. A. Hl. Seheon. 
J. S. Trainer. 
Finance Committee. 
I. E. Bartelme, chairman. R. S. Huddleston, 
oO. O. Agler. 
Trade Relations Committee. 
Ir. D. Smith, chairman. Wm. Ifopkins. 
F. J. Heidler. 
Division ‘‘C.’’ 
Executive Committee. 
Geo. D. Griffith, chairman. If. R. Foster. 
Ss. C. Bennett. Hl. S. Hayden. 
F. B. McMullen. 
Membership Committee. 
A. H. Ruth, chairman. Geo. H. Bulgrin. 
J. C. Ulrich. 
Trade Relations Committee. 


F. B. MeMullen, chairman. John S. Hurd. 
Paul Schmechel. 


Committee on Market Conditions. 
Park Richmond Co., chairman, Estabrook-Skeele Lbr. Co. 
Wheeler-Timlin Co. G. W. Jones Lbr. Co. 
Cc. L. Cross. 





FRED A. DIGGINS, CADILLAC, MICH.; 
President National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
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Entertainment Committee. ; , ‘_ 

were good during the show, and that many visitors had 

Wim. A. Eager, chairman. S. C. Bennett. CHICAGO CEMENT SHOW. ‘inmesaik its exhibit of wood pode pater plaster, ese” 


a ee studding, plaster beard and fireproof blocks. J. E. 











ivisi “p” she * Lang and R. H. Raber, ef the Raber Manufacturing Co., 
Division ‘‘D. Exhibits of Varied Character Draw Good |." and k ey eee eee eturing 
E ti - Ae: Kendallville, Ind., were kept busy at two booths, ex 
’ siaiienainaiaiaa Committee. Crowds—Better Trade Anticipated. plaining the merits of concrete mixers, sewer pipe and 
4 gg aaa . - ga a tile molds, brick and tile machines. 
: W. A. Ilerbert. Many retail Jumbermen and millmen from various W. C. Siverson, who was in charge of the W. H. Salis- 
; Divisi 6ep States were more in evidence at the Chicago Cement bury & Co. exhibit, said business prospects were much 
: ivision ‘‘E. Show at the Coliseum February 21-28 than in any sea- better than in months past, and he believed all lines 
Executive Committee. son since the exposition started five years ago, according of irade would experience a good year. The exhibit 
». A. Lang, chairman. A. If. Ruth. to various exhibitors. Most exhibitors were in a happy included belting hose, packings, engine room supplies, 
1. KE. Halpin, — m..! Smalley. frame of mind during the event, not due so much to the fire extinguishers and equipment, and mechanical rub 
A. J. sine. . . d 
Y number of sales made, or prospects recorded, but from ber-goods of every character. 
Division ‘*F.’’ the fact that business conditions since the first of the The International Motor Co., Chicago, had on exhibit 
E ; year have improved greatly, and the outlook is now a 7-ton Mack truck, which proved a big attraction, H. 
= Executive Committee. brighter than for several months. W. Stevenson, in charge of the exhibit, said several sales 
Dp imb: shairme ‘. T. Hand. " : . ; "e3 * exhibiti ‘ t 
M. Ceo ee job Te nies Trade views can be expressed in the words of one had been made as a result of exhibiting at the Cemen 
T. A. Moore. exhibitor, who said: show. 
‘ , Crop prospects in the Northwest and other parts of the 
r : s t 
”" ne talnment Gommitioc. country have taused business to pick up in many in- 
I. If. Templeton, chairman. L. D. Ely. stances almost 50 per cent within the last 90 days. 
; ’ Business is much better than it has been for a long time, e 
Membership Committee. and dealers in most lines of trade expect the improve- 
0. P. Stokely, chairman, ~~ Edmond FP. Dodge. of Hos cna agar The at snows have placed plenty , nae 
KF. J. Johnson, Jr. of moisture in the grounc and most farmers look to ° . 
ood crops. This good crop talk already has improved Reciprocity Among Manufacturers Theme 
Trade Relations Committee. business, and should nothing occur to damage crops dur- ® ® ® 
_ ; ime toe row teeet Pots ciker te nee tee of Closing Session—Costs Considered. 
L. EE. Starr, chairman. aroctos ee oe will not have near the deterring effect on trade canis” aaa 
Ss Fb. ©. =r’. that many persons expect. le < for < ighty ¢g : : : 
3 year, . oe ee ee ee ane Reciprocity among box makers, with the thought 
$ Attendance. Many Sales Recorded. that the manufacturer cannot do business and go it 
j O. O. Agler, Upham & Agler. Ty h tl | = ; : alone, was the predominant theme at the closing ses 
A iw » © , as clare o ‘oy ¢ « » A > . 2 S ° . 7 . 
; ae “we her eaigg on a se and phat re — Wea ib; good ae WR. OS s:les sion of the convention of the National Association of 
; + oa Aes ae be ie nal pao F pioneers 0 we exh tors Sé emed more inter- 30x Manufacturers, held in Chicago, February 91. 
B. lL. Anderson, John Gillespie Lumber Co. = se ag = cg 7 8s api C pero expected in the 2? and 23. Almost the entire time of the closing session 
rs i. lly nccen Bere ee Lumber Co ea rt yoga ae =~ = 2 : hile Fok ; a a ——s Friday was taken up by a discussion among members 
IF. M. Baker, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. pee ad get: gene ag while those pi ee to the effect that better feeling should prevail among 
- s. C. Bennett, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. genere uUpDHEITyY declared nore persons atiendec 1e . akers. ¢ ag , > nation: ‘wanivat: 
; Dwikht © Bobb, Adams Bobb & Adama: exposition this year who were ph tleeaial dat box makers, and as to how the national organization 
Frederic T. Boles, The Lord & Bushnell Co. a lene <dmmey. ¢ os 1 5 ers hI a etre could be made a more effective help to the trade. This 
M. E. Botts, Pioncer Lumber Co. 4 } 3 Pe ee eee Hose Who come to “rubber” were — twofold subject, combined with that of sectional asso- 
Nathan Bradley, J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. less frequent than before,’’ said one exhibitor. + 4: 7: el a aad 
John Brennan, guest of McParland Hardwood Lumber Co. ‘p} or Wihit ¢ ’ ciations, which were found to be closely interwoven, 
mnddericik. Brown Crandallec. Brown: 1@ Atlas Portland cement exhibit included a feature 


was thoroughly discussed in the final session. A report 




































G. H. Bulgrin, Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co. that was closely inspeeted by thousands of visitors. It » ae é eT SRS : ; 
T. J, Carney. Manhattan Lumber Co. was a li MS. of the Gatun dam and locks at the of the first two days’ sessions - the convention ap- 
: Cc. H. Casebeer, Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. ee 5 : : eeeren, = ; oe reared in last week's issue of the LUMBERMAN, 
Fs «. M. Christiansen, Christiansen Lumber Co, Panama canal, showing how the big ditch improvement The subject of needed better feeling among the 
& John Claney, Thornton- Claney Lumber Co. will look -when completed ke subse ‘ sehials Jes, side Ss suns aC 
> ‘ Fy . v ws ° rel . , : gee . ‘ r y v 2 , 
Ben Collins, jr., Collins Lumber Co. Chin at des Sieion nto £ the Coli = tl members grew out of assertions by W. F. Brown, 
E. C. Cook, E. ron Cook & Co. eo le Husiest corners oO 1e oliseum during ie sarsev (City ‘ P , “ie > aenetar 
Robert S. Corson, Uphan & Aglev. event was at the right of the main entrance where the Jersey Wty; N. J. that many o! the eastern box 
L. W. Crow, Mears-Slayton Lumber Co. : Bc ale chee ? ae makers have refrained from joining the National body 
G. B. Daniels, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. H. W. Jobns-Manville Co. exhibit was located. A minia- because they felt there was not enough cooperation 
Charles Darling, C. Darling & Co. ture cottage containing many building ideas was fea h aie ae ae os ee tera oe ; 
Hi. B. Dariington, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ; as PE eee é P : Others answered this criticism, saying no box maket 
Wamilten Dauehadiy, ©. He Sample Dunber Co: tured for the visitors. Salesmen explained the merits should judge the beneficial results of the association 
Fred H, Deacon, John S. Benedict Lumber Co. of the concern’s asbestos stucco, shingles, lumber and ore : : ‘ ae 
I. de ra, Anguera Lumber Co. Pen omes ? and express a wish for more reciprocity among the 
Bm. H. , AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. rooting. ‘ . - : er : manufacturers, until they had joined and were active 
Ray E Det M. C. McPharland Lumber Co fhe American Steel & Wire Co., Chieago, occupied . . ees , . ; 
rye rr Yi : aes ; in the membership. Asserting that practically all the 
Peter De r S. J. De Vries 8 & oa two booths at the north end of the building. H. S. —j,Qnefits that can possibly be « xpeeted by a box maker 
e ; ‘ 1 -Digs ; : : 5 : nefits at ¢: ‘ > expecte ‘ x make 
H. Dion, Moisey & Dion. Doyle, in charge, said the show this year has been a-big . . ; eae : : . 
i : arson Cr . ‘ Ms od from a national organization are better acquaintance 
lL. H. Dodd, Sterling Lumber & Supply Co, success. R. R. Reed, at the Ashland Steel Range & : , ao . 
J. R. Duthie, Mears-Slayton Lumber Co. . cu Tiee Wiamca 7 eee 5™, and good feeling, F. S. Knapp, Omaha, Neb., answered 
| i ~~ ae Manufacturing Co. exhibit (Ashland, Ohio), oceupying the criticism of Mr. Brown. adding the eastern boxmen 
Theo iauer, Theo Fathauer & Co. three booths in the center, said several lumbermen visitors \ epg “Aescegge eot ge Sabai Wittig ag sk 
hie rink, Fink-Heidler Co. : Aaa are e sieiae : ae who did not belong had no excuse for judging the 
Beanie Eh ENGhe Natonallarawood (maniber: vAMai:! had inspected its block machines and small mixers. j,.nefits of the organization. 
George C, Flanner, Flanner-Steger Land & Lumber Co Henry Olmstead, jr., at the Barrett Manufacturing Co hae Pr tland, Me., in: ll reeeived talk 
«, B. Flinn, Metropolitan Lumber Co. oxhibit, Chicas: lar | : ‘Oe xs é , A. Crosman, Portian¢ e., In a Well received talk 
H. R. Foster, H. R. Foster exhibit, Chicago, declared the use of small sized sectional — gactared there was certainly a need among members 
° oy a i. s . aiid & ‘ i LY rs 
Colin Fyffe, models of its coal tar products attracted much attention. | ¢ ‘‘pulling together’? in ‘a more \ eR ge ee 
hg ne G ios a ig be och oe The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. (Cleveland, Ohio) and that cami Wa ntiment should prev a a the i hs rile: 
R. ; ‘ ‘a tillespie Li ‘ oO. poy . * ‘ = . ¢ 4 > se , ‘ Vi , ade. 
; se illinois Manufacturers’ Associatio xhibit was in charge of George T. Sinks : Aone ms : A s : : : 
John M. Glenn, Jilinois Manufacturers Association, i t Ss AT 2 xeOrge Sink nd \ R lhe subject of creating better fellowship, along with 
Geo. D, Griffith, Geo. D. Griffith & Co. Leeds and comprised cranes and buckets, ‘‘ ferrein- =" ° rg . : = 
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NEW JERSEY PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Convention Held at Newark—Government Suits the Main Topic—Stirring Speeches Arouse 
Enthusiasm for Co-operation and Defense. 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 27.—Good-fellowship and en- 
thusiasm were the striking’ characteristics of the 
sions of the twenty-seventh annual meeting ot the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association, held 
yesterday at The Washington, this city. It was the 
first general gathering of the members of the state 
organization since the Department of Justice dis- 
played its hand in connection with its attitude on the 
mythical ‘‘lumber trust.’’ The informal discussions 
among the members were devoted to a considerable 
extent upon the attitude of Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham, and the feeling was general that the attempt 
of the Government will surely and completely fail. 
The utmost enthusiasm greeted a discussion of the sit- 


ses- 


uation relative to the scope of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law by a distinguished attorney, identified 
with the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, as its counsel. 

The meeting began at 10:30 a. m., with the board 
ot directors in session, at which a number of com 
plaints were acted upon and some grievances held by 
members were discussed and adjusted. 

The first session of the afternoon, open to retail 
dealers only, began at 1 p. m.. immediately following 
luncheon. This was followed at 5 o'clock by an open 
session for the discussion of topics of special concern 
and interest to the lumbermen’s ¢alling. One of the 
features of the earlier was the election of 
officers and directors. 

The association voted a full ratification of the ad 
ministration of President George A. Smock, of Asbury 
Park, and clinched this approval by unanimously 
reelecting him to his office. As a matter of course, 
Secretary James M. Reilly, the executive officer of the 
association, was reappointed. He is 


session 


a recognized and 









firmly established fixture in this most responsible 
oifice. Other officers elected were as follows: 
president—-I. Newton Rudgers, Montclair 
-asurer—J. Fred Glasby. 
Directors—(three years) William E. Tuttle, jr., Westtield 
Howard Dilliston, Paterson; R. W. Kennedy, Trenton; E. 
oth, Bayonne; Alfred K. Bennett, Camden; (two years) 
I). Ripley, Newark; (hold over) I. W. i Dover; 







s W. Ennis, Morristown; A. B. 
s, Weehawken; W. W. Small 
Ber 


Thompson, 





naresville 5. S. 
W. D. Gulick, Washington; 
x4; Warren Somers, Atlantic City; 
M. J. Kimball, Vineland; Irving A 
Devlin, Matawan 





¥ 





The committee on nominations consisted of William 

W. Smalley, H. V. Weeks and A. B. Ayres. 
Financial Report. 

The financial report of the treasurer showed the 
association to be in sound condition. Reports were 
also received from the secretary and from the com- 
mittees on lien laws and on trade relations. Follow 
ing the election of officers, while the meeting was still 
executive in character, A. B. Cruikshank, counsel for 
the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, with which the State association is in Close 
affiliation, gave an address on the subject of ‘‘The 
Sherman Law as Construed by the Department of 
Justice and Its Relation to Lumber Dealers’ 
tions. ’’ : 

Report of Committee on Trades Relations. 

The report of the committee on trades relations was 
offered by J. Fred Glasby and Monroe F. Ellis. It 
contained indirect reference to the Federal suit and to 
the means taken in behalf of individual members to 
confront the Department of Justice. The report, which 
was unanimously accepted, was as follows: 


Your committee will avoid discussing the issue raised 
n the suit instituted by the Department of Justice against 
the retail associations affiliated in the Eastern States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, leaving with the 
board of directors and the president the placing before 
vou their views on the question. ‘This occasion, how- 
ever, should not be permitted to without entering 
our protest and indignation at the action of the attorney 
general for the unwarranted attack made upon the thou- 
sands of reputable merchants engaged in the retail lum- 
ber business 

It is satisfving to your committee to state that condi- 
tions in the trade appear to have been more free from 
‘aused by the scalper than for many years. 

We are pleased to report a continuance of codperation 
on the part of all retailers, members of affiliated associa 
tions, all of whom apparently are determined to uphold 
t] rights of dealers to organize for self protection, and 
I right to exchange information of trade value such as 
concerning competitors which we have consistently 


Associa- 








pass 








Llle 

exchanged in our official reports. 
Acting for the benefit of each dealei 

committee assumed the obligation of pro-rating the ex- 

pense of employing counsel to defend this suit, the sum 


individualiyvy your 





of $2,500 heing apportioned as the share New Jersey would 
be asked to assume. 

It is not e for vou dealers who have not been in 
intimate touch with the work to realize the immensity of 
the task of going over all the records and correspondence 
since 1890; if you do yeu will appreciate the work in- 
volved and the costs that have been put upon the trade 
through this action on the part of the government. 

New York has assumed to raise $10,000, Philadelphia 
$8,000, New Jersey $2,000, Connecticut $1,200, the balance 
to be raised by Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


A Matter of Regret. 

It is to be regretted that 50 per cent of the members 
have failed to pay the amount of their assessment, there- 
by embarrassing your officers and placing the loyalty of 
our association in question before the trade. It is a mat- 
ter of honor to respond to this call and we urge those who 
have not sent in their subscriptions to do so at once. 

The committee would acknowledge with the most. sin 
thanks the splendid support given to the association 
at this time by our associate members in the wholesale 











business, also the codperation which was manifest during 
the ‘ear from manufacturer and wholesalers In this 








genuine support and codperation we recognized a refusal 
to indorse the action of the attorney general, and a de- 
sire to have the principles of trade ethics recognized in 
the trade for the benefit of the business and for the best 
interest of the general public. 

In many letters sent to the Department of Justice by 
manufacturers and wholesalers, the contention of the re- 
tailer has been upheld, and in one from the South Atlantic 
Lumber Co. the strongest possible argument was offered 
in support of our action in issuing an official report, and 
for a continuance of the work in the interests of all con- 
cerned in the lumber industry. 

We may look forward to an early disposal of the suit 
and a victory for the retail associations. 


President’s Address. 

As the opening feature of the later afternoon ses- 
sion, President Smock delivered his annual address. 
It was well received, being a comprehensive review 
of the situation in the State. It follows: 


When a man has been selected as a leader and has 
served one term he is in doubt as to whether his work 
was effective or not. but when he is honored a second 
time he feels as well satisfied as a merchant does when 
he secures a repeat order and has more confidence in 
what he has to offer; at least this is the frame of mind 
that I find myself in. 

In accepting reélection to the office of president I can 
only promise to do ali in my power to uphold the prin- 
ciple of protection which this association has been advo- 
eating on behalf of the trade rights of its membership. 
It will be my pleasure in the year ahead of us to lend 
every effort for betterment in trade conditions, to per- 
form every service which will in any way correct ruinous 
methods of competition among dealers, and to build up 
a standard of trade ethics which will make our calling 
more valuable to the progress and the upbuilding of the 
respective communities in which we are engaged in 
business, The retail lumber dealer is an aid of importance 
and value to the upbuilding of a community and the men 
engaged in the business have ever been foremost in the 
best kind of work to promote progress and advancement. 





ALFRED KK. BENNETT, CAMDEN, N. J.: 
Director New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association. 
E think this can be said without overdrawing the picture 
and every community bears substantial evidence of the 
fact. 

At this particular annual 
thoughts must necessarily center upon one all-absorb- 
ing and all-important topic—the outcome of the _ suit 
advisedly or unadvisedly begun through the Department 
of Justice, under the direction of Attorney General Wick- 
ersham, 


meeting the trend of our 


Meaning of Words. 

By a process of reasoning badly warped it would seem 
to me it has been found possible to construe or miscon- 
strue words, phrases and sentences used permissibly to 
set forth circumstances or conditions, as signifying in- 
tent, deliberation, conspiracy and even defiance to law, 
notwithstanding the fact that these same terms, or words, 
were in use for over 25 years and were continued as a 
custom. without thought of new use or new meaning to 
words in a legal sense. Words have meanings and so 
have actions, but circumstances and conditions have a 
bearing upon the purpose or use, and what might indi- 
cate love under one condition could well be understood to 
mean nothing less than hate under dissimilar circum- 
stances. 

So can it be stated with reference to the common 
terms or words made use of among officials of the various 
retail lumber dealers’ associations, such as classifying, 
classification, agreement, codperation in the carrying on 
of correspondence or in the conduct of meetings. 


Question of Legal Rights. 

The question of legal rights has ever peen made a 
matter of concern by the officers of this body, for the 
simple reason that at no time would the high class of 
men who have had to do with the direction of its affairs 
countenance for an instant the violation of any law will- 
ingly or knowingly, or expect that the body of its mem- 
bers would approve, sanction or stand by any infraction 
of law. 

Now comes the astounding and startling pronounce- 
ment from the Department of Justice that this, and all 
such like organizations of business men are violators of 
the Sherman Act; that our methods and procedure are 
irregular; that it constitutes what is termed to be 
“restraint of trade,’’ and therefore necessarily in viola- 
tion of the law. 

This stigma of being law violators, of being banded to- 
gether for the purpose of forcing from the public a profit 
not fairly earned, of compelling a trade to conform to our 
wishes for our enrichment, of securing by unlawful means 
profits which do not rightfully belong to us, has been 
spread broadcast, justly or unjustly. 

A situation has been created by agents deputized to 
seek trouble, apparently paid to manufacture, to accuse, 
to pervert, to misconstrue and build up a canard, through 
which vou and vour fellow dealers in almost every section 






of the United States have been held up to the public as 
conspirators. 


Remember Abraham Lincoln. 

The lumberman’s calling has been honored by one of 
greater mold than any of those responsible for this af- 
front, in the person of one held sacred to the memory of 
all Americans, the humble rail-splitter, Abraham Lincoln, 
and with few exceptions those engaged in the calling to- 
day are worthy of equal respect. If in the ranks of the 
retailers there were men actuated with an unhealthy po- 
litical spirit there might be some reason for an investiga- 
tion, but of course it would not be consistent to expect 
some public officials to look for fire where it is well 
known fire could be found, 


Cause and Origin of Organization. 

Let us take a look over the past and ask what were the 
conditions in the trade which led to the formation of 
this, the first organization of its kind among the lumber- 
men of the United States. 

We find that men engaged in the same calling were 
catering to the wants of their community, in active com- 
petition each with the other, not sharing each other’s 
acquaintance. each forming conclusions as to the charac- 
ter of the other from hearsay, and on biased judgment 
based perhaps upon the loss of some order until the 
other fellow had become so small, so mean, so worthless 
that it would be hard to find anything that could be 
worse, sharing in all kinds of work in the yard or the 
mill, working overtime in the office and carrying the bur- 
den of the carpenter and the consumer, and frequently 
sharing with the wholesaler the financial responsibility. 

At no time was more than a fair living earned by long 
hours of work, rather than by a large profit; even this 
jeopardized through a practice indulged in on the part 
of a few wholesalers unsuccessful in securing an order, or, 
not satisfied with the orders received from dealers, who 
would become competitors, and after stocking up the 
yard of the dealer, taking his good money, go out and 
hunt up his customer and sell a duplicate of the stock 
which the dealer had purchased to supply to the very job 
Which the contractor had. Yard room was taken up 
with stock for which there was no immediate market, 
owing to the sale made to the contractor; money paid out 
and working overtime for the wholesaler’s benefit; con- 
tractor not happy because he had bought more of this, 
or that, than he could use on the job, short of this size 
or that size; no money to pay an account overdue; money 
which was due to the dealer and which he should have 
paid, used to pay the wholesaler. It was not the question 
of where did the retailer come in, but where did he get 
off, 





The Retailer or the Wholesaler, 

How could the retailers expect to compete with the 
man of whom they purchased their stock, if he offered to 
supply their customers at the same price, except by asso- 
ciating together to take the output of one or more mills— 
a big undertaking which none cared to take if other and 
more correct means could be adopted. Such a combina- 
tion would, if effected, put out of business the commis- 
sion wholesaler, which was not desired, as his service 
was reckoned worth the profit he received for his knowl- 
edge and services. Then the question became, Shall we 
get out of business or shall the wholesaler? 

Ninety per cent of the wholesale trade did not want to 
sell to the consumer, were not equipped to do that kind 
of business; even those who had started the practice 
realized the false position they were in and the wrong 
condition which had been created; and without force of 
organization, restraint of trade, conspiracy, or any other 
agency but an appeal to common sense and decency in 


trade, they voluntarily declared against the practice, 
urging organization as the only means to correct the 
abuse and prevent its spread in the trade. p 


A Live and Let Live Policy Advocated. 

So was the beginning of the great ‘‘conspiracy’”’ formed; 
so was it established with good, hard, common sense as 
a base; honesty and fair dealings, a live and let live policy 
between partners in a common business for a foundation 
agreed upon. The situation today is no different, only a 
larger field with a more complex result. 

The manufacturer or his representative, the wholesale 
dealer, is not equipped today to perform the service to 
the community which devolves on the retailer, any more 
than is the retailer equipped to combine the services of 
the manufacturer or wholesale dealer with his present 
business. 

A Legitimate Field for Each. 

Each has a field distinct in itself; every want and prob- 
lem different in its way, and no action at law, and no 
statute will change the conditions, but may make it more 
burdensome to do business and much more expensive to 
the consumer on every count, a result which the public 
has reason to expect from experience which it is now 
realizing. 

The forming of an organization for the accomplishment 
of a common purpose is one of the agencies of human 
progress; it is ‘tthe bundle of sticks’’ that has made it 
possible for this Government to exist and by which every 
movement of an advanced progress must be attained. 

A work of education has been the means adopted to 
accomplish the objects for which this association was 
formed, and if in the carrying on of this work words or 
phrases were used aS a means of common understand- 
ing, such use can not be adjudged unlawful because of a 
misconstruction as to the meaning, or as to the intent or 
purpose of such words. 


One Definite Principle at Stake. 

Since 1885 this body of ours has had one defined pur- 
pose, one definite object—to build up a trade principle 
under which men could engage their capital in the busi- 
ness with a measure of protection of their own making 
under the law. It is safe to assert that a conspiracy 
will never be proved by honest methods where a con- 
spiracy never existed, or in the words of the immortal 
a “calling a calf’s tail a leg will never make it a 
eg. 

This suit could not have been started without the ap- 
proval of the attorney general; its consequences, there- 
fore, to the trade and to the good name of the thou- 
sands of reputable men engaged in the business rest up- 
on his shoulders. It will not be in his power to right the 
wrong done, but a partial reparation could be made, and 
this asseciation should pass resolutions today calling for 
all the correspondence and evidence on which this suit 
has been based; and similar action by all of the associa- 
tion 7 retailers in every state in the Union should be 
urged. 

Such precious specimens should deserve to be correctly 
labelled, their names should be filed in every case with 
the bill of indictment, so that men might judge betwee 
them and those whom they accuse, and judge also as to 
their motives, 

Gentlemen, questions of this kind are of grave im- 
portance and concern to all of us, as business men. 
because when the high officials of our Government will 
take advantage of such information as that which has 
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been laid before them to institute proceedings against 
reputable men, it is time for all of us to do some think- 
ing on our own account and to speak in no uncertain 
manner our opinions. 

Perhaps we have ourselves to blame for being appar- 
ently too well satisfied, and perhaps it might be our own 
fault that trade conditions are not better than they have 
been. If so, we are individually under a considerable 
obligation to those who have been acting as the officers 
of this body for many years, for the reason that they 
have been constantly urging more individual effort and a 
larger codperation. 


Lien Law Amendments, 


It is pertinent to ask today what you have done in 
response to the appeal issued for active work in order to 
secure the enactment at this session of the legislature 
of the lien law hills that have been introduced and are 
now pending. How many of you have taken the trouble 
to talk with your senator and with your representatives 
in the assembly to explain to them why you should have 
the protection that is being asked in these bills. Let me 
say that if ever there was reason for individual work it is 
right now in convincing your senator, as every vote that 
can be secured will be necessary to pass these measures, 
owing to the positive opposition which is being put forth 
by some of the members of that body. 

In these amendments security is given to material men, 
which they never have enjoyed, and none should let the 
opportunity pass, no matter how much time it may take 
to keep after the legislators to secure their pledge to 
vote for these measures. 


Liability Insurance. 


Another word to you in regard to the matter of lia- 
bility insurance or workmen’s compensation. This is a 
subject vital to every one of us, especially since the en- 
actment of the compulsory laws passed at the last ses- 
sion of the assembly and in the discussion on the ques- 
tion at today’s meeting it is to be hoped that some defi- 
nite conclusion can be arrived at whereby the lumber 
trade and kindred lines of trade can relieve itself from 
excessive charges for the class of insurance; it may be 
possible to advance the plan of organizing a mutual com- 
pany whereby such a result can be secured. 

3efore concluding I will take occasion to express on be- 
half of the members of our association a_ grateful 
acknowledgement to our associate members, who are 
entitled to our best consideration for their coéperation: 
also to the wholesale trade in general in recognition of 
the stand which has been taken during the period that 
has ensued since the action of the Government in begin- 
ning suit; a stand which indicates to my mind the right 
kind of a spirit in the trade. 

Let me also express to the members of the body con- 
gratulations for the good work that has been done during 
the year and for their steady adherence to the principles 
of the association and wish to all a continued success. 

With this I would urge that another effort be made to 
induce dealers who are not members to come in and share 
with us in the work, as they are now sharing without 
cost of time or money in all the benefits growing out of 
our labors, protection of their trade, the value of mutual 


fire insurance and in all that may be secured in the 
enactment of the pending lien law bills. 
This association was given to us by those who pre- 


ceeded, with a splendid record for success in everything 
that it has undertaken; it is for us to continue it. and to 
endeavor to make it even more successful in all that we 
may attempt to accomplish, and IT ask each of you to 
bear this in mind during the coming vear. 


Lien Law Discussion. 


An enlightening discussion of the subject of ‘‘ Lien 
Law’? as it applies particularly to New Jersey condi- 
tions was begun with an address by William A. Smith, 
of Newark, an attorney with wide experience in such 
practice. Mr. Smith explained the objects sought to 
be attained by the passage cf a supplement and three 
amendments to the present mechanics’ lien law of the 
State. He stated that the most important in its 
effect, if adopted, of the proposed changes, are those 
provided for in the supplement. These are aimed 
primarily at giving proper protection to material men 
and to give to lumber dealers and other similarly sit- 
uated reasonable safeguards from loss by dealing with 
unserupulous or otherwise delinquent contractors; also 
to extend the operation of ‘‘stop-orders’’ so that they 
may be applied against subcontractors as well as against 
the direct contractors. 

Mr. Smith explained the purpose of the several 
amendments that have been introduced in the legisla- 
ture as companion measures to the supplement to the 
lien law. One of these makes specific the plan of 
making the land and the building subject to lien. <A 
second releases some of the rigidity of the practice 
with reference to filing liens and noticing defendants. 
The third amendment provides that while mechanics 
and laborers for payment of wages shall have priority 
over any employers of labor, material men or sub- 
contractors, and shall between themselves share pro 
rata; that material men shall have preference in the 
payment of the amounts due them over subcontractors. 
It is also provided that owners shall prorate payments 
made by them on stop notices among the persons who 
have served the notices at the time the payment is 
actually made, subject, however, to the priority rights 
enumerated in the measure. 

The supplement bill was passed, it was stated, by 
the legislature last year with little opposition. But 
it met an adverse fate when it came under the seru- 
tiny of Gov. Wilson. It transpired that the op- 
ponents of the bill, principally small building con- 
tractors who believed the scheme to be one supported 
covertly by larger contractors with the object of 
crushing out the little fellows, reached the ears of the 
governor and induced him to veto the measure. 

Secretary Reilly was able to assure the associa- 
tion, which he did, that the governor is xot of the 
same mind now as last year respecting the merits of 
the proposed law. Governor Wilson admitted, tacitly, 
at least, that he had been won by the arguments of 
the opposition last year, but that he has become con- 
vinced by mature consideration of the subject that 
he was in error and that the supplement embodies a 
really meritorious principle. 

Other interesting discussions of the session were on 
the subjects of ‘‘Liability Insurance,’’ in which the 
leading part was taken by Harry C. Mitchell, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., of 
Newark; ‘‘Handling Longleaf Yellow Pine,’’ led by 
James Sherlock David, of New York; ‘‘ Effective Dem- 


onstration of the Lumber Business,’’ led by E. L, 
Suffern, of New York, and ‘‘Lumber Conditions,’’ 
aiscussed by IF. D. Underhill, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of Philadelphia. 


THE BANQUET. 

President Smock presided and acted as toastmaster 
at the banquet in the elegant banquet room of The 
Washington, which was scheduled to begin at 6 
o’clock, but which did not actually start until an hour 
later due to the extended length of the afternoon ses- 
sion. The committee in charge of the banquet was 
made up of Charles W. Ennis, Morristown, chairman; 
Henry B. Green, Madison; N. Newton Rudgers, Mont- 
clair; William D. Ripley, Newark; William A. Jones, 
jr., Newark; Norton T. Brewster, Little Ferry; How- 
ard P. Dilliston, Paterson. 

The committee arranged for a little surprise in the 
way of a souverir menu card that was at once a 
delight to the eye as an artistic production and an 
example of the uses to which the product of the for- 
ests can be adjusted. The leaves were thin veneers 
of genuine wood in natural tints, with the outside 
covers glazed to a high polish, and with leaf and vine 
effect for the interior borders. 

The diners were regaled with music and song, the 
latter feature being supplied by the Edwards quar- 
tette, of New York, famous throughout the East as 
the ‘‘sweet singers of Tinpan Alley.’’ Prior to the 
responses to the toasts, President Smock introduced 
a little boy, who, it was disclosed, was Carl Reera, a 
noted boy soprano, of Newark. He rendered a reper- 
toire of catchy lyrics in a voice of rare sweetness. 

The first speaker was Curtis R. Burnett, president of 
the Board of Trade, of Newark. He discussed ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Problems’’ in a most businesslike way, after he 
had confessed that his early career had been some- 
what stunted by reason of the fact that it was spent 
in the service of the Standard Oil Company, which 
never developed the habit, he said, of permitting its 
clerks to know too much about business methods of a 
certain comprehensive order. He felt, though, that 
after he escaped from 26 Broadway and had wrenched 
himself free from his early impressions he had grown 
apace. Mr. Burnett frankly expressed.senvy of the lot 
in life of the Jumberman. ‘‘Your life presents no 
problem,’’ the speaker mournfully said. ‘‘All you 
have to do is to get up early, stick around the yard 
or the mill all day.and then go home care-free at 10 
o'clock at night with ‘nothing to do till tomorrow.’ ”’ 

As to Credits. 

Mr. Burnett argued that ‘‘credits’’ is one of the 
most serious things the business men of today have 
to contend with. In this regard he said: 

In opening an account with a person, if you can get a 
line on him well and good, but if he is a stranger you are 
compelled either to take long chances or reject his business 
offering. Some will admit they do not keep books. They 
are the ones who are unsafe to deal with. We find many 
instances of business failures where the business man ad- 
mits he has not kept books, that he does not know and can 
not tell how much he has bought or sold. 

The necessity of enforcing systematic collections is one 
of the serious problems of the business man. When credit 
is extended over the stated periods of 30, 60 or 90 days, 
you permit your debtor to do business on your money, prac- 
tically on borrowed capital. That is bad for you, but it is 
worse for him as if/he is not curbed he inevitably runs to 
false impressions as to his status and capacity. 

The day has come when business men have more confidence 
in each other than was the fact in past years. ‘Ten years 
ago, if a question pertinent to your business was asked by 
one who might be a competitor, the first impulse and the 
one most frequently adopted, was to dissemble or deceive. 
We have found that that was not a good or a profitable way 
for any one and we have become more frank and confiding 
with and in each other. 

The subjects of adequate insurance, cash discounts, 
charging interest on overdue accounts, collections by 
agencies both of the good and bad stripe, transporta- 
tion, local delivery and the operation of the liability 
laws were also comprehensively discussed by Mr. Bur- 
nett. He also dwelt on the need of improving court 
practices, the desirability of dividing deposits among 
several banks and the reform of the currency. 

Forestry Discussed. 

Professor J. W. Toumey, director of the School of 
lorestry of Yale University, responded to the toast 
on the subject of ‘‘Forestry.’’ He said that this 
country talked forestry for a hundred years but has 
only engaged in the work of forestry for ten or a 
dozen years. He recalled that during the administra- 
tion ot President Cleveland a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject. On that commis- 
sion was Gifford Pinchot, then at the beginning of his 
career. That commission went west. It was lam‘ 
pooned in newspaper cartoons in Denver and laughed 
at elsewhere. ‘‘Now the time for action has come,’’ 
said the speaker. 

New York and Pennsylvania are leading the way 
and the other States must follow them. The Federal 
Government has 100,000,000 acres in the West for 
treatment. The other arms of the work are in Siate 
and private forestry. Within the next 30 years every 
State east of the Mississippi will have a State for- 
estry organization. The progress in both National and 
State forestry has been great. It lags only in private 
forestry. There are three reasons for this, time, fire 
and taxes. The first can not be amended but the 
second and third can be eliminated as adverse factors. 
The question of gravest importance to the lumbermen 
of today is to take advantage of the opportunity to 
develop the trade advantages of domestic or local and 
second growth timber. 

Addresses were also made by Colonel James W. How- 
ard, of Newark on ‘‘Legislation and Business,’’ and 
Rev. W. Warren Giles, whose theme was ‘‘ After- 
thoughts,’’ and who paid high compliment to a group 
of ladies, who occupied balcony seats while the ad- 
dresses were being made. 
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WE MAKE LOANS 


TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During th: past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Doliars ($50,L00,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
jumber concerns in the United States. 


We Are Now in the Market 


for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 

We are the only large Financial House making 

an exclusive specialty of Loans for lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











An opportunity for you 
to participate in the 
large 


profits which 
owners of Pacific North- 
west timber will soon 
realize. Write for in- 
formation. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped ani accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timber. 





American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd.. - CHICAGO, ILL. 














WASHINGTON NEWS. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—In an opinion by 
Justice Lurton, the United States Supreme Court has 
reversed the iecree of the District Court for the Northern 
District of California, in the case of the Metropolitan 
Redwood Lumber Co., claimant of the Steamer San 
Pedro, appellant, v. Charles P. Doe, owner of the Amer 
ican Steamer George W. Elder. In an independent iibel 
proceeding in the District Court by the owner of the 
steamer Elder against the lumber company, the claimant 
of the steamer Pedro, the libellant, obtained a 
decree for services rendered in towing it to port after 
it had been injured in a collision with the steamer 
Columbia off the coast of California. The deeree was 
rendered when there was pending in the same court a 
separate proceeding for Jimitation of liability brought 
by the lumber company, as owner of the San Pedro. 

The appellant did not attack the decree as respecting 
its merits or the allowance. The opinion says that the 
owner of the San Pedro proceeded in compliance with 
the admiralty rule. There was an appraisement of the 
San Pedro and its pending freight and a stipulation for 
the value so appraised and a monition requiring all 
persons to present claims and make proof. It was then 
the duty of the court to stop all further proceedings in 
separate suits upon claims to which the limited liability 
act applied. It was contended in the case that a salvage 
claim, involved in the litigation, is not a claim for 
‘*damages or injury by collision’’ within the meaning of 
the Revised Statutes and not one to which the limited 
liability act applies, that the damages are by collision to 
other vessels and their cargo and that the expense of 
being towed to port is a claim like one for repairs. The 
claim was of a meritorious character, but the question of 
preference in payment out of the fund is to be deter- 
mined in the limited liability case. The court expressed 
no opinion as to whether such claim may be preferred 
or must share pro rata with others. The court held that 
the court below erred in proceeding to render a decree 
after the pendency of the suit for a limitation of liability 
was pleaded and reversed the decree of the lower court. 


Proposed Commerce Act Amendment. 


Representative Peters, of Massachusetts, has introduced 
the following bill in the House of Representatives: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, that 
section 17 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, as heretofore 
amended, be further amended so that it shall read as fol 
lows: 

That the commission may conduct its proceedings in such 
a manner as will best conduce to the proper dispatch of busi- 
ness and to the ends of justice. A majority of the commis- 
sion shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 
but no commissioner shall participate in any hearing or pro- 
ceeding in which he has any pecuniary interest. Said com- 
mission may, from time to time, make or amend such general 
rules or orders as may be requisite for the order or regula- 
tion of proceedings before it, including forms of interests or 
the services thereof, which shall conform as nearly as may 
be to those in use in the courts of the United States. Said 
commission may establish branch offices in any leading com- 
mercial center of the United States each of which offices shall 
be in charge of an accredited agent of the commission; said 
agent’s duty shall be to grant preliminary hearings and ad- 
just differences arising on questions of freight car demurrage 
and such other matters as the commission may refer to him. 
The decisiens of said agent shall be subject to the approval 
of the commission. Any party may appear before said com- 
mission and may be heard in person or by attorney. Every 
vote and official act of the commission shall be entered on 
record and its proceedings shall be published upon the re- 
quest of either party interested. Said commission shall have 
an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. Hither of 
the members of the commission may administer oaths and 
affirmations and sign subpoenas, 


Substitute Pontoon Woods. 


Major Ladue, of the Engineer Corps, War Department, 
testified before the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
when the army bill was being considered, that the engi 
neers had found that white pine and oak were the most 
satisfactory substitutes for material in river and harbor 
work, for the pontoon now used. As long as the depart 
ment could get suitable wood, it was thought better than 
metal for The time would probably come, how 
ever, when suitable wood could not he obtained. 


Burned Timber Bill. 


Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Publie Lands, has favorably reported 
the bill of Representative Pray, of Montana, already 
passed by the House, for the sale of burned timber on 
public lands. 


San 





boats. 


Affecting Tap Lines. 


Senator Cummins, of Towa, on Monday introduced 
in the Senate a bill ‘‘to further regulate commerce 
among the States and with foreign nations to create a 
trade commission and for other purposes.’’ It provides 
for an early regulation of corporations concerning capi 
talization, interrelated investment and the amount of 
profit for promotion and financing. The elimination of 
auxiliary or subsidiary companies is provided. The 
ownership of any transportation facilities by indus 
trial enterprises for performing the service of common 
carriers is forbidden except that the ownership and use 
of switching facilities for expediting the business of 
the plants of sueh owners are permissible provided that 
no compensation is allowed by connecting carriers for 
the service performed by such. owned facilities. This 
is a prohibition having a wide range and affecting many 
lines of business throughout the country. Senator Cum 
mins’ bill has been drawn with special reference to a 
channel that tell when if is in line with 
the law as to certain phases, more particularly the pro 
motion and financing, and does not attempt to supplant 
the Sherman Law as to practice and methods. It is, 
he believes, so constructed -as to relieve uncer 
tainty, and promote better conditions. 


can business 


business 


Standard Package for Fruit and Vegetables. 

Tuesday of last week Representative Godwin, of North 
Carolina, introduced a bill to fix a standard package for 
fruit, truck and vegetables. The document, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to 
be printed, provides: 

That the Seeretary of Agriculture be, 
vuthorized and directed to fix a 
truck, fruits and vegetables 
United States. 

Section 2. That on and after the passage of this act 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
diligent inquiry of the truck, fruit and yegetable growers 
with a view to ascertaining a satisfactory standard pack- 
age to be used by them in transporting the products of 
their farms; and as soon as practicable after making this 
inquiry it shall be his duty to fix and make known to 
the growers of fruit, trucks and vegetables, and to the con- 
sumers of such products, the uniform package to be used in 
the United States. 


TARIFF CIRCULAR AMENDMENTS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 27.—Paragraph (a) of rule 
S, Tariff Circular A, is amended so that it will read as 
follows: 


and he 
standard 
grown and 


is hereby, 
package for all 
shipped in the 





If the tariff or supplement to a tariff is issued which 
conflicts with a part of another tariff or supplement to 
the same or another tariff which is in force at the time, 
and which is not thereby canceled in full, it shall speci- 
fically state the portion of such other tariff or such other 
supplement which is thereby eanceled, and such other 
tariff shall at the same time be correspondingly amended, 


effective on the same date, in the regular way; that is 
by reissue if tariff is of less than five pages. Such re- 
issue or supplement must state where rates thereafter 


will be found and must be filed at the same time and in 
connection with the tariff which contains the new rates. 
It will not be necessary to give on commodity tariff or 
supplement reference to class-rate tariffs that may be 
affected, nor to give on class-rate tariffs or supplements 
reference to commodity tariffs, except as provided in rule 


D6. 
Rule 10. 
Paragraph (j) of rule 10, Tariff Cireular 18-A, is 
amended so that it will read as follows: 


A tariff publication confined to information and regula- 
tions governing the use of tank cars or to information as 
to numbers, dimensions, capacities, etc., of freight cars 
may be issued and, except as hereinafter specified, may 
be supplemented only on statutory notice or under special 
‘permission. Supplements to such publication which 





contain no changes except additions of cars not before 
listed, substitution of new cars for old, changes in 


ownership of cars, and corrections in marked capacities 
or dimensions of cars, already listed may be issued and 
made effective upon one day’s notice to the commission 
and to the public as required by law. 

In connection with this rule, regulations as to number 
of supplements to a publication and the volume of sup- 
plemental matter that may be contained therein (rule 9) 
must be observed; and when changes are made on short 
notice hereunder and are incorporated in supplements 
with other matter brought forward from previous sup- 
plements, such other mutter must be plaintly noted as 
reissued from a former supplement (see paragraph (d) of 
rule 9), and no changes except those above specified may 


be included. 
Rules 14 and 15. 
Amendments to rules 14(i) and 41(1), Tariff Circular 
18-A, are as follows: 


Tariffs sent for filing must be addressed ‘Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division of Tariffs, Washington, 
oa 


Amendment to rule 15, Tariff Circular 18-A: 

Rules and regulations governing switching, deliveries, 
lighterage and other terminal charges, together with pro- 
visions for absorption of Same. aS same are lawfully on 
file with the commission, applicable at points reached 
by terminal carriers lawfully parties to a billing or in- 
struction book authorized by this rule, may be reproduced 
in such billing or instruction book for the information of 
shippers, Such reproduction must be in a separate sec- 
tion of the book, and each page of such section must bear 
in conspicuous form at the top thereof the following 
notation: 

For Information Only. 

These rules and regulations are reproduced under rule 15, 
xf the Interstate Commerce Commission's Tariff Circular No. 
18-A, for information only, and in case of conflict between 
the information here given and the rules and regulations of 
carriers parties hereto as lawfully on file with the commission 
the tariffs on file with the commission will take precedence 
and apply. The reproduced terminal rules' must be stated 
separately, must show the name or names of the carrier or 
ear rs Whose rules they are, and each such entry must bear 
introductory note as follows: 

“Reproduction from Teri I. Cc. Cc. No. .., Med with 
ihe Interstate Commerce Commission, to take effect ee 
WO case 
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Complaint Filed by Omaha Concern. 

A complaint has just been filed by the C. Hafer Lumber 
Co. v. the Chicago & North Western Railway Co. and 
other carriers, at the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Hafer Co, is located at Council Bluffs, Iowa. It 
says regarding the tariffs on lumber printed by the de- 
fendants that they are ‘‘unjust, unreasonable and ex- 
cessive, and that they discriminate against the complain- 
ants in favor of other lumber dealers located at Omaha 
and South Omaha, Neb., in violation of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce.” : ‘ 

The petition prays that the defendants be made to 
answer the charge that they be made to desist from un- 
just rates and that they pay reparation to complainant. 

Hearing at Minneapolis. 

\ hearing was held at Minneapolis, Minn., February 27, 
1912, before Special Examiner Vassault in the case of the 
West Coast Shingle Co. v. the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway Co. A hearing was held at 
Chicago on the same date before Special Examiner 
Flynn in the case of the Burlington Lumber Co. v. the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Co, et al. 

Hearing at Lansing. 

The hearing of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. v. the 
Manistee & North Eastern Railroad Co., et al., and the 
Dudley Lumber Co. v. the Grand Trunk Western Railway 
Co.. et al., were held at Lansing, Mich., February 24, 
1912, before Special Examiner Flynn. 

Orders Issued. 

The following orders bave been issued concerning the 
rates on forest products: 

The application, No. 5804, was made by the Southern 
Georgia Railway Co. on December 14, 1911, asking au- 
thority to establish rates from Ileo, Ga., to points desti- 
nation named, lower than rates concurrently in effect from 
it to intermediate points. 
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Petitioners say tkat application is made so that they 
may establish a fair rate for a new sawmill opened at 
lleo, Ga., a town about a mile south of Quitman, Ga., 
this rate to be the same from Ilco as from Quitman to 
points of destination. Application granted, 

Rates on Lumber (A). 

The application, No. 5788, was made on December 6, 
1911, by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way Co. and other carriers for relief from the fourth 
section of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

The application asks for authority to establish rates on 
lumber from Helena and West Helena, Ark., to all points 
named in the tariff to which through rates are now in 
effect via the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Co., to apply via North Lexa, Ark., and through 
Memphis, Tenn., Cairo, Thebes or East St. Louis, I., 
without observing the provisions of the fourth section. 
The application is made because the roads wish to es- 
tablish a new route. The application was granted. 

Rates on Lumber (B). 

This application, No. 5532, was made by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway and other carriers asking 
for relief from the fourth section of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, 

The application was made October 11, 1911, asking au- 
thority to’ establish rates on lumber from El Paso, Tex., 
when originating in Mexico to points on the Chicago- 
Great Western Railway from Dubuque, Iowa, to Chicago, 
the same as are in effect via the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway, Chicago, lower than rates concur- 
rently in effect to intermediate points. The application 
was granted. 

Rates on Lumber (C). 

In application, No. 5797. of the Mississippi Central Rail- 
road Co. et al., for relief of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce as amended June 18, 1910. 

The application made December 12, 1911, asks for au- 
thority to establish rates on lumber other than pine 
carloads from St. Catherine, Miss., to destinations on 
the basis of 2 cents a hundred pounds higher than rates 
currently in effect from Natchez, Miss., without observing 
the provisions of the fourth section. The application 
was granted. 

Carload Lots. 

The application concerns lumber in carload lots and 
was filed by the Kansas City Southern Railway and other 
carriers. 

The application, No. 5849, made December 26, 1911, asks 
for authority to establish the rate of 17 cents per hun- 
dred pounds for transportation of lumber in carloads (ex- 
cept butternut, walnut, cherry, holly and imported woods) 
from Prescott, Ark., to Rogers, Ark., etc., lower than the 
present rates and rates concurrently in effect from and 
to intermediate points. 

The application is based to meet interstate route rates 
that are in effect from Prescott, Ark., via the interstate 
route. The application was not granted. 


Rates on Tobacco Boxes. 
The following ruling has recently been made concern- 
ing the application of the Southern Railway relating to 
rates on empty wooden tobacco boxes: 


This application, No. 5803, made December 13, 1911, on 
behalf of carriers parties to Tariff No. 4 (ICC 44), asks 
for authority to correct the commodity description of ar- 
ticles on which certain rates are published in the said 
tariff shown under Item 38, Page 99 thereof, reading 
“Boxes, empty, L. minimum weight 18,000 pounds,” 
to read ‘‘Boxes, tobacco, wooden empty, C. L. Minimum 
weight, 18,000 pounds,’ without observing the provisions 
of the fourth section. 

The rates named in the above tariff, applying on boxes, 
empty carload minimum weight 18,000 pounds, do not 
now accord with the provisions of the fourth section, as 
amended, but are protected by application for the relief. 

Upon consideration of the matters involved in the ap- 
plication, which is referred to and hereby made a part 
thereof, 

It is ordered, That pending the action of the commis- 


‘sion upon any of the applications for relief from the pro- 


visions of the fourth section that were filed on or before 
February 17, 1911, by the carriers or their agents, re- 
specting the rates on boxes, empty, C. L. minimum weight 
18,000 pounds, published in Tariff No. 4, ICC 44, said ap- 
plication be and the same is hereby granted. 





STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES. 


Earlier announcement has been made of a hearing 
to be held before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to consider stopover privileges on lumber. This 
will be held at Washington, D. C., March 28. As the 
date approaches indications of interest in the com- 
ing hearing increase. Prominent lumber centers, in- 
eluding Louisville, Ky., Buffalo and North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and many other large cities, will send 
representative lumbermen to the hearing. Lumber- 
men confidently expect if not a continuance of priv- 
ileges at least a betterment along that line for lumber 
shippers. 


GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment Washington, D. C., announces the opening of bids 
on April 2 for lumber, under schedule 4,391, as follows: 

Delivered at 





Article. Quantity. navy yard. 
Oak,’ white.. ae . 15,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 
OOK, WIIG... 00 ccs s 6,000 feet Brooklyn, N. 


Zi 


Pine, white..........-. ....+ 15,000 feet 
Pine, White... 0.26. eess soe SERS Teet 
Pine, yellow...............--200,000 feet 
Pine, North Carolina........240,000 feet Norfolk, Va. 
Poplar or whitewood........ 15,000 feet Portsmouth, N. H. 

Bidders interested may obtain schedules from the 
Bureau or from the Navy Pay Office nearest each navy 
yard. 


Portsmouth, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BEOPA PDD DD LIS 


GOVERNMENT AGENT INVESTIGATES PORT- 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 26.—One of the most interesting 
visitors in Portland for some time was Emil P. Secker, 
commercial agent of the Bureau of Manufactures of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, who spent three 
days looking into the manufacture of lumber and the 
character of the output, its sales and the markets present 
and future. Mr. Secker, as has already been announced 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is on a tour of the world 
to find new markets for American lumber and the tour 
of the States is for the purpose of acquainting himself 
with conditions here so that he will be in position to 
better study conditions abroad. Said Mr. Secker: 

The big problem that confronts the lumbermen of Oregon 
and the Pacific Northwest, I find, is to dispose of the lower 
erades of lumber that of necessity results in the manufac- 
ture of the upper grades. ‘The solution of this problem is to 
find new uses for such material or to create a demand that 
has not yet made itself felt. 

The solution that most forcibly comes to me after a 


hurried investigation of conditions here, is to create a home 
demand, ‘This, I believe can be done with the opening of 
the Panama Canal. It will mean that immigration to this 
coast will have to be handled in a manner that will distri- 
bute the settlers equally over the State so that the rural 
population will be increased in proper proportion to that 
of the cities. The immigrant is the most plastic being that 
I know of and thousands of Europeans are looking for such 
opportunities as exist in Oregon, that is, to build homes in 
the country. 


By getting these immigrants to go into the country and 
develop the soil, a demand will be created for the lower 
grades of lumber because buildings of all kinds will be re- 
quired. And now is the proper time to begin preparation 
for the proper handling of these immigrants. ‘The Pacific 
coast should profit by the mistakes made in attempting to 
absorb the immigrants on the Atlantic coast. | 

The great trouble confronting the lumber industry all 
over the world today is inavailability of bottoms to carry 
the material for which orders are coming in from foreign 
countries. In my travels in the pine districts of the South 
1 found the same trouble as here—-no vessels to deliver the 
cargoes. It seems that the carriers are in demand and that 
very little tonnage is lying idle. The shipyards of Europe 
are rushing work day and night turning out big steamers, 
but still the demand seems greater than the supply. 

I have visited several of the milis in Portland and found 
them cutting some very large logs, logs that for size are 
seldom seen in other lumber manufacturing districts. It 
requires heavy machinery to handle them and they cer- 
tainly afford the opportunity to get out large timbers. 

Mr. Secker was escorted by F. C. Knapp, manager of 
the Peninsular Lumber Co. and president of the Port 
land Chamber of Commerce. In making the rounds of 
the mills and through Mr. Knapp and other sources, Mr. 
Secker obtained a volume of data that will be of value 
in his future work. 

Mr. Secker believes that in the manufacture of by- 
products the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest are 
going to find another channel of revenue, and he hopes 
to glean information on his travels that will be of 
assistance to the industry in that direction. 

After visiting the Puget Sound cities, Mr. Secker will 
proceed to Wisconsin to study conditions there and then 
visit Chicago before leaving the States for Europe. The 
entire trip will take perhaps several years and during 
all of that time Mr. Secker will be working in the inter- 
est of the lumber industry of the States. 


IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 


EXTENSIONS FOR GULF PORTS. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 28.—The Illinois Ceutral 
Railroad is to enter Mobile and Pensacola and thus add 
to its strength in the Gulf ports. Already it is strongly 
entrenched in New Orleans. 

To reach Mobile a line of road is to be built from 
Haleyville to a connection with the Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern Railroad. This road and its allied lines, the 
Tombigbee Valley Railroad and the Mobile Terminal & 
Railway Co., controlled by the Cochran interests, are to 
be taken over by the Illinois Central, according to a well- 
defined rumor, and thus the Illinois Central will be 
strongly established in Mobile. The construction plans 
of the Illinois Central call for a branch line to Birming- 
ham. This has been surveyed. Most of the line from 
Haleyville to the connection with the Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern railroad has also been surveyed. 

RAILROAD EXTENSION IN TEXAS. 

Austin, TrEx., Feb. 26—J. J. Lanin, New Hampton, 
Iowa, is promoting the construction of a railroad which 
is to run from San Angelo, Tex., southeast to a con- 
nection with the San Antonio & Arkansas Pass at Waring. 
The proposed line will touch at Brady, Llano and Fred- 
ericksburg. It will be about 175 miles lung. Mr. Lanin 
said that Chicago men are financing the project and that 
surveys for the road will soon be started. Mr. Lanin 
was the promoter and builder of the railroad which runs 
from San Angelo to Sterling City and which was later 
absorbed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

The Crosbyton South Plains Railroad is to be extended 
from Crosbyton to Spur, a distance of about 40 miles. 
The road now runs from Crosbyton to Lubbock, where it 
connects with the Santa Fe. It will obtain an eastern 
railroad outlet by building to Spur. 




















CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 

Statistical bulletin No. 113 of the American Railway 
Association shows an aggregate surplus February 14 
ot 50,886 cars, as compared with 55,592 cars January 31. 
Shortages reported February 14 totaled 36,928 cars, as 
compared with 23,011 cars on January 31. A decrease 
of 4,706 was divided principally between box and coal 
equipment. The box car surplus decreased 1,055 and 
the coal equipment surplus fell off 2,578. A heavy in- 
crease in the box car shortage was noted, box shortages 
totaling 24,094. 


CHARTER GRANTED. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 27.—Charter has been granted 
to the Pine Bluff & Southern Railroad Co., authorizing 
the building of a road 73 miles in length from Pine 
Bluff to Hamburg. This is in reality a continuation of 
the Pine Bluff & Northern Railroad. The latter will 
run from Pine Bluff to Searcy, while the former will 
run from Pine Bluff to Hamburg. The entire distance 
is 180 miles. The business men of Pine Bluff have sub- 
scribed a bonus of $50,000 to secure the new line. The 
combined roads of the Pine Bluff & Southern and Pine 
Bluff & Northern will make connection with the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas, the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf, 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the Rock Island 
system and the St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt). 
There are extensive timber resources in the territory to 
be traversed by these two lines and they will prove an 
important factor in the development thereof, 
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: Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 


| ‘ 
j in amounts of $200,000 and 
& 





upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


. Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


: BANKERS 
4 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
| com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO s 








Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of expeni- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 


Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 











BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWAUIRT 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 











826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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LOANS 
! TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
= Amounts From $100,000 Up. 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

- We now control and operate a number of mills. 

We have been loaning money to Ilumbermen 
for many years. 

1 These facts make us especially fitted to know 

the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them, 


Lyon, Gary & Company 





























} 140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO | 
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Makes a specialty of 


loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, - 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over 


$1,000,000.00 
1,350,000.00 








Correspondence 
invited. 


Interviews 
solicited. 








We purchase entire issues of 


secured by First Mortgage on Accessible Timber 
Lands owned by Operating Lumber Companies. 


Capital $500,000 
29 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


Correspondence Invited 


Timber Bonds 


C. F. Childs and Company 








EXCLUSIVELY 


Correspondence solicited from 


W.L. KEAT ie 


Crowe & Wilson Bldg 


British Columbia Timber Lands 


All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


411 SEYMOUR ST. Vancouver, B.C. 








JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX 


‘TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 


F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS 








— ESTABLISHED 1890 — 


618 Chamber of C ce Bldg., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade 
of Cook County for Cook county dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 


Collections and Mechanics Liens 





























A prominent topic of discussion included in the 
deliberations of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at its annual meeting in Boston, 
Mass., February 24, was concerned with motor trucks, 
as viewed from the standpoint of economy and ad- 
vertising value. Several members recited their ex- 
periences with lumber-hauling trucks, and the con- 
sensus was in favor of their employment. 

F. C. Graves, of the Alvin T. Fuller Packard Agency, 
Boston, one of the speakers on this subject, presented 
some interesting and valuable statistics relative to 
the use of motor trucks by various New England lum- 
ber concerns. 


Are Trucks a Good Advertising Medium? 


Having inquired as to the advertising value of motor 
trucks in use among these companies, Mr, Graves re- 
ceived replies as follows: 


Bicknell Lumber Co., Worcester, Mass. ( Yes.) 

Chaffee Bros., Oxford Mass. (Yes.) 

Cooke Lumber Co., Nashua, N. H. (Not particularly in 
New Hampshire.) 

Curtis & Pope Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. (Yes.) 
Lexington Lumber Co., Lexington, Mass. (Yes.) 

Littlefield, Plummer & Co., Lynn, Mass. (Truck has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, not on!y in lumber trade 
but in other lines.) 

H,. A. Morse & Co., Walpcle, Mass. (Yes.) 

Taunton Lumber Co., Taunton, Mass. (Yes.) 


The Cost of Operating. 


With regard to the cost of operating, Mr. Graves’ 
inquiries elicited information as follows: 
Men on 
truck. 
Bicknell Lumber Co. (Says there is a saving when 
truck does work of three 2-horse teams, but prac- 
tically none when truck takes place of two.).... 
Chaffee Bros. (Figure cost of operating at 18 to 20 
CONTE: WOK AMINES: Dos 20.00 0-00005 Some elas be ean cie ek a eine ws 
Cooke Lumber Co. (Has no operating figures.)...... 
Curtis & Pope Lumber Co. ($10 to $15 a day.)...... 
Greene & Wood Lumter Co. (One month, $8.39; one 
month, $8.18; one month, $8.40. These figures in- 
CLD: SUCHE.) sss 010:s 509.0 vib 0's 50 510 86 <5 bin wre 
Lexington Lumber Co. (Has no figures.) 
Littlefield-Plummer & Co. (Has no figures.) 
H. A. Merse & Co. (Has no figures.) B 
Taunton Lumber Co. (Has no figures, but said it had 
sold one 2-horse team; had increased radius of 
delivery, and at less cost during the first year than 
by the old method of hauling by horses) 


mteo 


Average Mileage per Day. 


All these concerns were carrying from 2,000 to 5,000 
feet a day, depending on the grade, kind and econdi- 
tion of lumber. Curtis & Page, for example, were 
carrying 2,000 feet of spruce, 1,800 feet of hard pine, 
and 5,000 feet of white pine, each load averaging abont 
three and a half tons. The average mileage per day 
was: 

Longest Shortest 
Miles. Haul. Haul. 
Bicknell Lumber Co.... es 50 24 1 
RORIREEOR SEIN, 6 k.0'0 <0 sins ve ness 67 25 4 
Cooke Lumber Co. (Used the 

truck only short while in 

fall; not used much since, 

not having work for it to do. 

Did not consider it fair to 

state how many miles per 

day as truck never had oc- 

casion to do full day’s work 

for any period at a time.).. 


Curtis & Pope Lumber Co..... 47 20 1 
Greene & Wood Lumber Co.... 40 38 % 
Lexington Lumber Co..,...... 60 24 . 


Littlefield-Plummer Co. (Truck 

used for hauling freight on 

short haul work, and on lum- 

ber. Mileage each day va- 

ries, so did not care to esti- 

mate daily mileage.)........ 6 
m, A, BOree B00. oo s5sc ess 50 6 
Taunton Lumber Co. (Was not 

able to give exact mileage as 

it was uncertain.) ........... 

*All long-haul werk. 


mete 


Repairs. 


The number of days during which the trucks em- 
braced in this inquiry were laid up for repairs was 
inconsiderable, the amount exceeding two days in no 
case, the majority recording next to nothing. 

Truck 
Service. 
Months. 
Bicknell Lumber Co. (No lay-up except for tires. ’ 
and that delay very short owing to wheels rented 

De NECN UND Son hctcas sus cha bseaunseueuabe sss “f 
Chaffee Bros. (Not laid up a day.).........ee2..-- ) 
Cooke Lumber Co. (No repair work.)........... aS 5 
Greene & Wood Lumber Co. (Day and a half for 

overhauling and Cleaning.) .....00scsccccessses 7 
Lexington Lumber Co. (Two daySs.)............¢: 8 
Littlefield-Plummer Co. (No repair work.)..... Sere 1 
H. A. Morse & Co. (Truck ran 7,000 miles without 

a single repair job, or even the replacement of a 


Saving in Horses. 


The number of horses replaced by these trucks aver- 
aged about three 2-horse teams in each case, as shown 
by the following: 


Bicknell Lumber Co. (Some days two 2-horse teams anid 

sometimes three 2-horse teams.) 
haffee Bros. (Truck takes place of three 4-horse teams.) 

Cooke Lumber Co. (Two or three 2-horse teams, depend 
ing upon work to be done.) 

Curtis & Pope Lumber Co. (Truck easily does work of 
three 2-horse teams.) 

Greene & Wood Lumber Co. (About equal to two 2-hors 
teams, saving money.) 

Lexington Lumber Co. (Three 2-horse teams.) 

Littlefield-Plummer Co. (Previously had to hire one 2-hors: 
team at odd times which cost a little money, but now truck 
is doing work of this hired team, taking care of any in- 
creased business, and doing miscellaneous work, and some 
of the regular work.) 

H Morse & Co. (Three 2-horse teams.) 





Taunton Lumber Co. (Three 2-horse teams.) 


Radius of Delivery Increased. 


In answer to the question, Has the radius of deliv- 
eries been increased? Mr. Graves received replies as 
follows: 


Bicknell Lumber Co. (Did not feel that they had really 
increased radius, but were able to cover same distance 
as before much quicker; thus giving better service to cus- 
tomers. ) 

Chaffee Bros. (Radius of deliveries had been nearly 
doubled.) 

Cooke Lumber Co. (Hauling lumber now where freight 
was used before; at reduced cost of transportation.) 

Curtis & Pope Lumber Co. (Yes.) 

Greene & Wood Lumber Co. (Delivering lumber now where 
they could never have delivered it before.) 

Lexington Lumber Co. (Yes. ) 

Littlefield-Plummer Co. (Has not had truck in operation 
long enough to say.) 

H. A. Morse & Co. (Question not answered.) 

Taunton Lumber Co. (Yes.) 


Cost of Up-Keep and Operation. 


An estimate covering the cost of up-keep and 
operation expense of a Packard 3-ton truck costing 
originally $3,550 and traveling an average of 63 miles 
a day during 300 working days was presented by Mr. 
Graves in detail as follows: 


Annual. Daily. 
Interest on $3550 @ 5%, 365 days....$ 177.00 $ .49 
Depreciation @ 15%, 365 days........ 532.00 1.46 


Tires $413.30 per 10,000 miles, based on 
19,000 miles a year of 300 days, one 
MEG G00 BARON oisies veep ae naGass 25.5650 445.40 

Insurance, liability and fire, 865 days.. 157.00 

Gasoline 12c a gallon, 4 miles to the gal. 570.00 

Oil 0c a gallon, including grease..., 75.00 

BOTAVON ND eo BVO: 6-655 s 05 510 0s 0 se 0% 91:5 936.00 

Repairs estimated from experiences to 





be about $20 a month... 240.00 80 
Garage B20 SA MONTH ..-.g0.05 se cas cess 240.00 -66 
OT eS oer teh ee oe 100.00 ot 

Totals Ae rie .$3472.40 $10.37 


For further interesting information covering these 
points the reader is referred to the discussion of motor - 
trucks in connection with the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ convention, reported on another page 
of this issue. 


QUEBEC FORESTS. 


Report of Minister of Lands and Forests 
Contains Interesting Items. 





In the report of Jules Allard, minister of lands and 
forests of the Province of Quebec, Canada, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911, there are contained some in- 
teresting items. The area of lands surveyed and sub- 
divided into farm lots comprised 6,293,045 acres, and out 
of this area, 119,465 acres were sold during the period, 
namely 116,893 for settlement or farming purposes, and 
2,572 for industrial undertakings. 

Twenty-one lots, containing 1,791 acres on certain 
colonization roads, were also given as free grants, as well 
as 193 acres for purposes of divine worship. The ground 
rents due on timber licenses totaled $221,215.50; the 
dues on timber cut under such licenses, $821,719.37; 
penalties on infringements, $44,730.03; accrued interest, 
$7,798.80, and bonuses on transfers $31,444, making the 
total $1,126,907.70. The total revenue of lands and 
forests during the fiscal year reached $1,229,928.97. 

The commissioner says in his report that the year 
witnessed marked progress everywhere in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the province, either from 
the standpoint of settlement or from that of the in- 
creased revenue. During the twelve months in the period, 
1,467 deeds of ownership were delivered; or more than 
any ever given for an equal period by the lands depart- 
ment, in fact exceeding by over 500 the average number 
for the past 20 years. Through greater production, the 
stumpage dues brought in nearly $85,000,000 more than 
for the previous year, although the new tariff was not 
yet applicable. 

A part of the report reads: 

From the bright prospect of being able to offer for settle- 
ment an area of over 1,000,000 acres of fertile land, 
surveyed and subdivided into farm lots in the fine Abitibi 
region, to be granted .on very easy terms, in a country 
almost wholly free from timber licenses, we have every 
reason to believe that great strides will be made in the 
settlement of our public lands as early as next spring. 

Based on a calculation of the expected settlement of 
new lands, the commissioner predicts an annual income 
to this department from increase in stumpage and ground 
rents to nearly $1,500,000. The commissioner says he 
firmly believes a great agricultural future awaits the 
province of Quebec. There was paid out during the year 
to forest rangers $28,546.33. 

The soil in the Abitibi region, where much is expected 
in the way of settlement, consists of an excellent layer of 
clay and seems most suitable for farming. 

The forests of the district consist of white and black 
spruce, aspen, grey birch, balsam poplar, balsam fir and 
jack or banksian pine. The trees are very sound as a 
rule; some are 20, a few 30 inches in diameter. The 
average diameter of the resinous trees is 8 inches and 
of the hardwood trees, 15 inches. It is estimated that 
15 cords to the acre could be obtained by cutting all 
the standing timber in the Abitibi district. Owing to 
the compactness of the soil, resinous trees cannot easily 
spread their roots, which will make clearing easier for 
the settlers. The average height of the trees is from 
60 to 70 feet. The only merchantable timber will be 
pulpwood, owing to the small diameter of the trees. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








A NEW BAND RESAW. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
made a specialty of band sawing machinery for so 
many years that its tools have come to take a high 
position throughout the: lumber industry. This is due 
to the fact that the company has made a careful 
and exhaustive study of the needs of its customers, 
and keeps in continual touch with the results obtained 
from its machines so as to know better how to improve 
them where it is found possible. 

The No. 257 band resaw here shown is the concern’s 
latest production and is especially designed for use 
in shops desiring a medium size resaw for a wide 
range of work, having capacity for material 28 inches 
wide and 20 inches thick, and saws to the center of 
16 inches. The maker announces that this machine 
is establishing a wide reputation because of its 





J. A. FAY & EGAN CO.’S NO. 257 BAND RESAW. 
ability to stand up to the limit of its capacity day in 
and day out. The reason is obvious after one examines 
the frame, which is very heavy, and the powerful 
mechanism. : 

The machine is equipped with the manufacturer’s 
‘patent knife-edge straining device and annular ball 
bearings for upper wheel shaft, which permit the use 
of the thinnest blade at high speeds, enabling this 
No. 257 to turn out a very large amount of work of a 
high quality. 

The manufacturer will be glad to go into detail con- 
cerning this pew machine and interested persons are 
invited to write for large illustrated circular to the 
J: A. Fay & Egan Co., 320-340 West Front Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





A PATENT GEARED LOCOMOTIVE. 


The Climax geared locomotive, a type of which is shown 
in the illustration herewith, lays claim to the distinetion 
of being the only geared locomotive with its boiler 
mounted in the center of the main frame and with the 
power applied to the center of each axle. The two long- 
stroke horizontal engines, with which each locomotive is 
equipped, are attached one to each side of the frame and 
are connected to a crank shaft on which is a master gear 
that transmits the power to each axle gear through the 
truck pinion, thus applying the tractive effort -to all 
wheels alike. “The entire weight of the locomotive is uni- 
formly carried by all wheels, which are direct and posi- 
tive drivers, each wheel exerting an equal tractive force 
distributed to both rails, causing uniform wear on all 
tires. This construction is designed to do away with 
severe working strain on boiler and track. 

The Climax locomotive will negotiate sharp curves with 
comparatively little resistance by virtue of the short, rigid 
wheel base and the application of the power to the center 
of each axle through the longitudinal shafts and universal 
couplings. | Phosphor - bronze 
shoes on cross-heads, rods with 
serew-wedge and adjustment, 
links of case-hardened _ steel 
with phosphor-bronze bushings, 
give long life and little wear 
to the working parts. All the 
working parts are large and 
powerful, easily accessible and 
adjustable to wear. 

The Climax geared locomo- 
tives possess distinct features 
which render them very efficient 
in lumber operations and in 
numerous other industrial en- 
terprises for which they were 
specially designed. The maker 
claims that owing to special 
construction and high quality 
of materials used, they are re- 
liable and economical, giving 


long service with little attention on roads equipped with 
light rails or where the roadbed is rough or uneven and 
abounding in steep grades and sharp curves. An at- 
tractive booklet giving complete descriptions and speci- 
fications of various types of these locomotives is issued 
by the maker, the Climax Manufacturing Co., Corry, Pa. 





THE PRACTICAL FORCE FEED OIL PUMP. 


Perfect lubrication is as essential to the successful 
working of machinery as is perfect combustion in the 
economy of fuel in producing the steam to propel it. 

Enduring, dependabie force and unfailing regularity 
of feed are the requisites in an effective lubricating 
device, according to the claims of McCullough Manuface- 
turing Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer of the 
‘* Practical’? force feed oil pump, which is actuated by 
some part of the engine to the end that the oil may be 
fed in proportion to its speed, and that lubrication may 
commence and cease automatically. 

_ This pump may be attached to any make of engine, 
either traction or stationary, and the motion can be 
taken from eccentric rod or from crosshead. 

It is simple in construction, noiseless in action, and 
the entire pump can be taken apart and put together in 
ten minutes. 

The wearing parts affecting the pumping are made 
adjustable, which is a significant feature said not to 
be found in any other force feed oil pump, and deter- 
mining in great degree its lasting qualities. 

It is claimed by this device that the feed may be 
governed by a single regulating screw with the engine 
in motion so as to pump oil from one drop every little 
while to any quantity desired. 

Turning the screw downward increases the movement 
of the pump plunger, thereby increasing the feed. 
Reversing this screw decreases the movement of the 
plunger, thus decreasing the feed, and when the desired 
feed is attained the regulating screw may be locked by 
means of,.a thumb-secrew and the pump relied on to 
deliver a specific amount of oil according to adjust- 
ment; no matter how hot or cold the weather may be, 
how fast or slow the engine runs, what pressure the 
boilers carry or what grade of oil is used, whether clean 
or dirty, the manufacturer claims that this pump will 
feed the oil regularly and positively all the time, with- 
out a warming chamber, and always in harmony (as to 
proportion) with the speed of the engine. It is sold 
under such guaranty. 

Evidencing the utility of the ‘‘Practical’’ force feed 
oil pump as indicated by its popularity, the McCullough 
Manufacturing Co. states that during the four years the 
pump has been on the market it has built up for this 
specialty an extensive trade in the United States and 
Canada, as well as in England, where large sales have 
been made, and from which country repeat orders have 
been received recently. 





A DRY KILN POPULAR IN THE SOUTH. 


The National Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
announces the addition of the Richton Lumber Co., 
of Richton, Miss., and the Waco Sash & Door Co., of 
Waco, Tex., to its list of patrons, each concern hav- 
ing ordered two large vertical piped kilns. 

As evidence of the growing popularity of National 
kilns the company has issued a circular giving a par- 
tial list of representative lumber companies of the 
South who have installed National kilns after having 
used other kinds. The list is given as an indication 
of the preference shown National kilns by those who 
have had previous experience, and does not include 
hundreds of companies who have installed the Na- 
tional kilns in new mills. 

With reference to the capacity the National com- 
pany states that a National vertical piped kiln 20x104 
teet, when filled with l-inch, 16-foot green yellow 
pine will dry 30,000 feet per day. The simplicity of 
operation is indicated in a claim made by the com- 
pany to the effect that it has never been compelled to 
send an expert to operate one of its kilns. 


BABB PP PPP PPD” 
The contest on methods of meeting mail order competi- 


tion announced in this issue is open to retail lumbermen 
evervwhere. Particulars will be found on page 40. 





TYPE OF CLIMAX GEARED LOCOMOTIVE MADE BY THE CLIMAX 
MANUFACTURING CO. 











———_ ==, —— 


This truck makes 60 miles every day with a load of 5 tons 
Dirt roads, 20 per cent grades in places 

















“ye Mack and Saurer !?)= 


real service 
“Leading gasoline trucks of the world" 


The vital question about 

a motor-truck: 
1: Value proved by earnings? 
2: Size and style réght for you? 


Our answers are complete : 

1: Mack, 12 years of proof; 
Saurer, 17. 

2: Loads—1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 4%, 
5,6%,7¥%,and 10 tons. We 
build every type of body (spe- 
cial if needed). 


NOONE 





Write for literature 


International Motor Company 
General Offices: 57th and Broadway, New York 
Works: Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, 
hiladelphia, Boston, San Francisco, 
and other large cities 
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PINE LOGS OR LUMBER FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, about 
thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of McKenzie, and 
near Deer Lake Station on the C. & N.O. Ry., twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound, approximately seven and a half million feet 
of pine logs, Government Scale. ; 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng Inlet in 
spout three weeks’ time after drive starts. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or more lots, 








or, 
Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, will guarantee 
cost of sawing and towing. 

The stock is of superior quality. 


75% of Scale 12” diameter and over. 

85% of Scale 10” diameter and over. 

95% White Pine, balance mainly Red Pine. 
80% 16’ lengths. 


Buyers will be shown the logs by Mr. R. G. Flanders, Manager, 
who may be reached by letter to Whitestone, Ontario: or by tele- 
phone from Parry Sound from the C. & N. O. Ry. Station. 

Three days will be ample time to make inspection and return to 
Parry Sound. 


Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


926 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
r, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 


The Lumber Yard Silo 


Get our right and 
plans, showing 
you how to build 
and sell this silo 
from stock al- 
ready in your 
yard. 








Common Sense Silo 
~ Plan Company, 


KANSAS CITY, - MO. 
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pee EASTERN MICHIGAN 2a 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn 














This stock 


6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn — ‘ 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound re 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 


6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box deiivered: 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts nin 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long ‘ 2 
application. 


30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 

















Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 





WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
50,000 ft. 5-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
90,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood 
20,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Basswood 
40,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common Basswood 


Write for Prices. 





Johannesburg, Mich. 











Any Items Here You Need? 


500,000 ft. 5-4 No.3 Common Beech and Maple. 
100,000 ft. 5-4 No.1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 
150,000 ft. 5-4 No.1 Common Basswood. 
80,000 ft. 5-4 1lsts and 2nds Basswood. 
40,000 ft.8-4 No.1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 
50,000 ft. 6-4 No.3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft. 8-4C. and Better Hemlock. 
2,000,000 ft. 8-4 No.3 Hemlock. 





We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. tmeuicax 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


wihout unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked ’ Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 








a_i. 
E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 
Established 1877 Telecode Used. 


Prices on Request 




















CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Yard Stock Demand Notable—Cypress and Yellow 
Pine Improving—Sale of a Sawmill Town—Active 
Investing in Cutover Lands. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 26.—The market feature con- 
sists in the marked improvement of call for yard stock. 
Because of the backwardness of spring, continued snow 
and cold in the North, this demand has not yet attained 
its full volume, by any means. The orders received in- 
dicate that most retailers are filling in, rather than stock- 
ing up, their yards. Mixed cars are popular and heavy 
individual commitments rather the exception than the 
rule. But anyhow the demand is there and the stiffer 
prices are not checking its development. Railroads and 
car companies remain excellent purchasers, notably of 
yellow pine. The export market would be in good shape 
if the movement were not impeded by high ocean freights 
and dearth of steamer room to European ports. South 
and Central American schedules are rated active. 

In eypress the demand for yard stock has registered 
considerable growth, improving more rapidly than that 
for factory stock. Unless all signs fail, this wood will 
be sold the coming season from a good many yards that 
never handled cypress before. These new customers help, 
no doubt, to explain the present activity, mixed car book- 
ings being noteworthily abundant. Cross ties are in 
good demand. The factories have not increased their 
takings during the last few days, but are still absorbing 
a good lot of cypress. The mills are busy, though it is 
said that some of them are selling even thus early in 
the season as rapidly as they are cutting. Lack of cars, 
persistently complained of by mills along the Southern 
Pacific in particular, is restricting the movement to some 
extent. 

The yellow pine situation improves steadily, though 
demand is not so equally balanced as manufacturers 
would have it if they could have their way. Demand 
for car and railroad material continues strong and a 
considerable amount of yard stock is being sold. The 
export market presents the usual unsatisfactory fea- 
tures—lack of adequate steamer room to handle the move- 
ment and consequent congestion in the ports, New Orleans 
particularly. 

Pearlhaven, a sawmill suburb of Brookhaven, Miss., 
was sold today to Haubtman, Loeb & Co., a New 
Orleans machinery concern which will, it is understood, 
make it the seat of a manufacturing enterprise. It was 
formerly the site of a large sawmill which passed to 
control of the Goodyear syndicate and was later closed. 
For some years the mill and the tenant houses have stood 
idle. Recently the citizens of Brookhaven secured an 
option on the whole thing, offering it as a bonus to a 
syndicate which had just purchased extensive timber 
tracts in Franklin and Amite Counties. Nothing came of 
these negotiations, it appears, and the option expired. 
John M. Geiger, of Buffalo, represented the Goodvear 
people in the deal just closed and A. W. Maxwell, a 
Brookhaven real estate man, served as agent for the pur- 
chasers. The consideration named is $25,000. 

A bill to legalize the manufacture in Mississippi of 
ethyl alcohol from timber and sawmill waste caused a 
lively fight in the lower house of the Mississippi legisla- 
ture last week. It had been proposed to establish 
one of these waste utilization plants at a prominent 
Mississippi sawmill point, but the sweeping prohibition 
statute operated as a bar. When the bill was put upon 
its passage some of the Mississippi solons viewed it with 
alarm, apparently suspecting that it sheltered an insidi- 
ous attack upon the State by the demon rum. To the 
agreeable surprise of those interested in the utilization 
of wood waste, the bill succeeded in running the pro- 
hibition gauntlet and was passed by the house. 

Six carloads of steel rails arrived at Ferriday, La., 
last Saturday to be used in constructing the logging road 
of the Jeffries Lumber Co., which is building a line 
south of Ferriday. 

Another homeseekers’ excursion to the eutover lands 
of the Newman Lumber Co.—the fifth of the series— 
arrived at Hattiesburg from Chicago last week, and it is 
declared that every member of the party invested in 
land. The sales aggregated 1,100 acres, the property 
lying between Breland and Clyde, on the Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

J. 8S. Hale and J. L. Watson, Memphis capitalists 
who, with their associates, have acquired large timber 
holdings in the Lafourche and Beuf River swamps, were 
in Monroe, La., last Saturday to confer with the Monroe 
Progressive League regarding the erection of a large 
sawmill. The owners at first contemplated placing the 
mill at Logtown and building a logging line from there 
into the timber. Monroe people want the plant built 
in their own town and a standard gauge railroad built 
to the timber, 20 miles distant. The visitors intimated 
that they would be willing to adopt that plan, for a 
bonus sufficient to defray the added cost. The Progres- 
sive League appointed a committee to get the proposition 
in definite shape for action. 

Changes of note in the official personnel of the Gray- 
ling Lumber Co., of Monroe, La., manufacturer of 
yellow pine, have recently been made. D. M. Knee- 
land, president, and P. S. McLurg, vice president, have 
resigned those positions and G. E. Breece, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has become president and B. A. Scott, 
of Detroit, Mich., vice president. At the same time 
O. S. Hawes, of Detroit, Mich., was made secretary 
and treasurer of the company. The Grayling Lumber 
Co. is one of the better known of the larger yellow 
pine manufacturing concerns of Louisiana and its new 


official management should insure its continued pros- 
perity. 

The Central Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, announces 
that M. J. Hale, recently sales manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., has been elected 
secretary of the Central Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Brookhaven. This company caters particularly to the 
yard trade of mixed cars, and is in position to handle 
rush orders for shortleaf dress finish and longleaf 
flooring. 

Manager F. N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., is 
just back from a business trip north, during which he 


attended the annual conventions of the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin retailers. 

W. E. Farnan has succeeded to the post of sales manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa: M. J. 
Hale, who formerly served in that capacity, has removed to 
Brookhaven, Miss., to engage in business for himself. 

W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, left a few days ago for a business 
trip east. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 26.—The yellow pine situa- 
tion continues to improve. Sales agents here and at 
other points in southwestern Louisiana and southeastern 
Texas state that inquiry is much stronger and that the 
market is more lively than it has been for the last 90 
days. 

Reports from all parts of the Central West state that 
building has been started which will create a great de- 
mand for all grades of yellow pine. The West is said 
to be using more yellow pine than ever before. Many 
of the purchasing agents of the big railway systems 
are looking about for car repair material. Some of the 
big lines contemplate repairing bridges which will mean 
the purchase of heavy material. 

Mexican export business is holding out well—the mills 
at Orange being favored with these orders. The deep 
water at that point has been a great inducement for the 
mills to cater to Mexican business. More than 350,000 
feet was shipped from Orange in three days last week 
and the demand is still keeping up. 

A call is being received from several parts of the 
West for special car lots. The export demand has not 
been much, though the export agents are sure of im- 
provements in their line in a short time. A general 
feeling of optimism prevails and there is every reason 
to look for a much better market. 

The cypress situation remains unchanged. The mills 
east of Lake Charles report a good business, almost all 
of them operating full time. “Most of the large ship- 
ments are being made to the eastern markets. 

The Caleasieu Pine Co., with a branch in Wisconsin, 
has deeded to the Enterprise Lumber Co., of Alexandria, 
all of its holdings in these two parishes. The price paid 
for this timber was over $225 an acre, and is said by 
lumbermen to have been the largest price ever paid for 
timber lands in this part of the South. 

W. D. Stone has sold to the Krause & Monagen Lum- 
ber Co. timber lands in Caleasieu Parish valued at $4,250. 

Some German capitalists from Bluffs, Ohio, are about 
to purchase 50,000 acres of cutover pine lands in Cal- 
easieu Parish. The party is composed of C. P. Fulling- 
ton, H. J. Steiner, Monroe Steiner, J. E. Matter, J. Leh- 
man and F. E. Roxler. They have been spending some 
time in the vicinity of Carson. The lands of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co. will likely be purchased and over 
100 German families brought to this country and located 
before the end of the year. The colony is ‘said to be in 
readiness to make the move as soon as the land deal is 
consummated. 

All of the Lake Charles mills have been for a number 
of weeks running without interruption. 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 26.—Though inquiries have de- 
creased demand is still good and prices strong. Some of 
the mills have been shipping more the last few days than 
they could cut, which has caused the yard supplies to 
grow weak. Weather conditions being good nearly all 
the mills have been running regularly, and stoeks will be 
reinforced sufficiently to take care of an anticipated 
increased demand. 

The demand for railroad materials continues heavy, 
with the exception of car siding and decking. There is 
a good export demand., South America is drawing espe- 
cially well. In Mexico the demand has decreased. 

Sash and door concerns are complaining that they are 
having difficulty replenishing stocks, the mills reporting 
that they have too many orders ahead, delayed by the 
winter rains, to contract to fill orders for those concerns 
right away. 

An unusually large amount of house building material 
will be needed during the next few weeks as the result 
of a cyclone last Tuesday, which destroyed probably 300 
dwellings and a number of stores and churches. In Free- 
water, a suburban settlement in Shreveport, about 100 
buildings, including one church and four store-houses, 
were demolished. 

Robert A. Meyer will not move to St. Louis, Mo., as 
announced a few weeks ago to continue his association 
with the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., but will remain in 
Shreveport, retiring from that company next month and 
going with the Buckley Lumber Co., of Yelgar, La., in a 
selling capacity. The Buckley company runs a mill on the 
Santa Fe Railroad, making longleaf yellow pine lumber 
and timber. ‘The company will open headquarters in 
Shreveport with Mr. Meyer as representative. 

William A. Robinson, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Allen Manufacturing Co., has left that com- 
pany to go into the commission business, associating with 
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his brother-in-law, C. T. Matkin, as C. T. Matkin & Co. 
Mr. Robinson’s success is predicted, as he is a lumberman 
of long experience. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., Feb. 26.—The outward movement of 
lumber and timber at this port has become very variable 
of late. For the week ended February 24 the move- 
ment of yellow pine aggregated 1,101,960 superficial feet 
of lumber, while for the previous week, ended February 
17, there was an outward movement of 2,875,152 feet 
of lumber and 4,840,000 feet of sawn timber—an aggre- 
gate movement for the previous week of 7,715,152 super- 
ficial feet of yellow pine lumber and timber, just seven 
times as much as during the last week. 

Generally speaking the yellow pine export business is 
in better and more satisfactory shape than it has been 
since the panic. The market for sawn timber is pretty 
stiff, but it is even stronger at Pensacola. 
is scarce and what is here is in the hands of exporters 
who contracted for it before the season opened; about 
all the sawn timber reaching this port comes in under 
contract delivery. Prices have advanced and are still 
tending up. Market quotations are now 25 cents to 261% 
cents, the latter price being paid for one of the last sales 
made, which consisted of about 1,000 pieces of 40-foot 
average. The wet weather has had some effect upon the 
sawn timber situation, preventing the mills from free 
cutting because of the condition of the woods. The bulk 
of the cotton having been forwarded from this port, it 
has been found by lumber and timber exporters that it 
is much easier to get boats; but notwithstanding this 
fact freights are no weaker and there have been no 
charters made at reduced rates. 

Trade with the West Indies has picked up consider- 
ably during the last few weeks, and there are 16 sailing 
vessels in this port to load for ports in those islands, 
being about equally divided between Porto Rico and 
Cuba. 

In South American trade the market continues steady, 
but the demand is not considered to be so good. Because 
of the dock strike at Buenos Ayres, freight rates have 
gone higher than ever, owners being averse to having 
their vessels go to those ports on account of the long 
time it takes to unload cargoes after arrival. This 
action of the ship owners has had a tendency to halt all 
new business for a time, but there is a great amount of 
eutting for this trade still in the hands of the mills, 
which will keep them busy for months. The bark Cerro 
Largo and the barkentine Zippora are in port, both load- 
ing for South America, and there have been three ships 
chartered at $13 to load for South America; so the 
indications are that the outward movement will con- 
tinue to be large for some months. 

The imports of mahogany during the last week aggre- 
gated 2,171 logs and 14,785 superficial feet of lumber. 

Conditions in the interior trade remain unchanged with 
the mills actively engaged in endeavoring to fulfill their 
contracts, having been hampered by continued wet 
weather. 

William Shirley, formerly of the Aliceville Lumber & 
Construction Co., of Aliceville, Ala., has bought from 
Dr. Moody of that place the timber rights on a large 
body of land near there, and is preparing to erect a 
sawmill. The machinery will soon be on the ground and 
work will begin within a few weeks. . 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 27.—The inquiry continues for 
both lumber and timber, but high freight rates are still 
holding back shipments and the volume of exports has 
diminished to a point where less than 3,000,000 feet 
were shipped last week. The West India and continental 
markets are especially strong, and if there was an oppor- 
tunity of securing tonnage at any reasonable figure there 
would be a brisk business, not only from this, but also 
from all other gulf ports. The bumper cotton crop of 
the season, which has been moving for the past three 
months, continues to use all available tonnage, with the 
result that exporters of lumber and timber are having 
very little opportunity of securing bottoms except at 
abnormally high rates. 

There is no doubt that when freights become lower 
there will be a rush of business. Stocks in all foreign 
markets are reported lower than in many years, due to 
the small shipments, and while it may work a hardship 
on exporters at present, it is possibly a good thing, for 
it will so reduce stocks that the approaching summer will 
witness a marked revival of business. 

Manufacturers are not complaining over the situation, 
for spring building has increased the volume of orders 
for the interior and they are running their plants full 
time to meet the demand. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY IN ALABAMA, 


A bulletin issued by the Bureau of the Census 
giving statistics of manufactures for Alabama indi- 
cates the prime importance of lumber in that State. 
In 1909, the last year covered by the report, the lum- 
ber industry was the most important in Alabama in 
respect to value of products, value added by manufac- 
ture, and number of wage earners. It. alone employed 
31 per cent of the total number of wage earners; the 
value of products represented 18 per cent and the 
value added by manufacture 27 per cent of the re- 
spective totals for the State. These statistics cover 
the output of sawmills, logging camps, planing mills 
and box factories. The quantity of lumber sawed has 
inereased from year to year, the cut in 1909 being 
1,691,001,000 feet, as compared with 1,101,386,000 feet 
in 1899. Laths were cut to the amount of 50,979,000, 
and shingles 245,871,000; the former showing an in- 
crease over the amount for 1899, and the latter a 


slight decrease. Yellow pine formed 89 per cent of 
the total cut. The total value of lumber products for 


1909 was $26,058,000, compared with $13,286,000 for 
1899, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 








Sawn timber. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA, Feb. 26.—Owing to prolonged wet 
weather mills in Georgia have been idle half the time 
since the first of the year. Belief is common that this 
enforced idleness will result in brisk trade throughout 
the remainder of the year. Mills are now so much be- 
hind that spring will be well begun before they can 
catch up; and afterward a demand is expected that 
will keep each mill booked to its capacity. 

A movement begun before Christmas for the utiliza- 
tion of swamp timber has been brought to a complete 
standstill by weather conditions. Several companies 
were organized to utilize timber on overflow lands and 
extensive drainage projects were planned and in some 
instances begun. With the return of fair weather, how- 
ever, this proposition will receive attention. 

Orders that have not been filled are causing trouble 
for the dealers, some have been canceled, but these are 
chiefly from small lumber yards. 

The effort that was begun last week by business men 
io better general business conditions by reducing the 
acreage of cotton and encouraging the cultivation of 
grain products has already resulted in the formation of 
a number of local organizations which will urge that 
the cotton acreage be reduced at least 25 per cent this 
vear. Lumbermen and other business men are interested 
in this effort. 

Immigration from the West and North is increasing 
the demand for cutover lands. The number of new- 
comers is growing steadily larger, and the new lands are 
finding 2 ready market. The exhibit of Georgia resources 
that was displayed in the Fall in Chicago was so success- 
ful in attracting the attention of settlers that a similar 
means of advertisement probably will be tried in other 
States. 

Investigation into the inroads of the pine beetle in 
this part of the State is being made by the Fulton 
County Anti-Pine Beetle Association, and literature from 
the Forestry Department of the Government is being 
distributed. The department of forestry at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia is also interested in the suppression of 
the pine beetle. 

A drainage company from Texas, which is capitalized 
at $1,000,000, has begun surveys of the Okefenokee 
Swamp in South Georgia to secure data for a system of 
drainage that will render thousands of acres of this 
overflow land fit for cultivation and will permit the 
utilization of much valuable hardwood timber that can 
not now be reached. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 26.—Some of the cypress 
mills, such as the Otter Creek Lumber Co., Cummer 
Cypress Co. and Tilghman Cypress Co. operating in 
naturally low territory, advise that logging is conducted 
with greatest difficulty, their woods being practically 
one large lake. Such conditions prevent millmen from 
taking on any large orders for yard stock or special 
jobs, consequently the brokers have to split up into 
small sections orders that ordinarily would easily be 
taken by one mill, and a number of buyers have to go 
to the Gulf coast for medium sized timbers until the 
woods become logable. 

A number of inquiries running from one to three 
million feet of yard stock are out, but much caution is 
being displayed in bidding on them. Compared with 
the last two weeks there has been a slight falling off in 
the demand for dressed stock in the 4 by 4-inch thick- 
ness, but the 5 by 4-inch sizes are taking well and some 
of the mills report an accumulation of same. 

Cypress movement has shown more activity than for 
the last few months, the Wilson Cypress Co. alone fur- 
nishing five schooner cargoes, all of which should move 
before the end of February. This month should also 
show heavy yellow pine shipments, as Haldt & Cummings 
report eight schooners loading and to load within a few 
days from Fernandina, also one Clyde Steamship steamer 
under charter for prompt loading, and the steamship 
Lord Duffin (Br.) now loading will take 1,500,000 feet 
for Hamburg. The E. G. Phinney Co. have a fleet of 
10 schooners for lumber cargoes from Jacksonville; the 
Gress Manufacturing Co. expect to begin loading four 
schooners very shortly, and other concerns report from 
two to four each. The gales prevailing along the South 
Atlantic seacoast are holding back the sail vessels and 
much lumber is accumulating on docks. 

Millmen are awakened to the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling requires the railroads to 
either furnish stanchions for flat cars or pay the mills 
therefor at the rate of $1.50 a car when furnished by the 
mills, and a number of mills have now filed claim to 
force the railroads to pay for such stanchions as have 
been furnished. In consequence of which the Atlantic 
Coast Line has notified lumber consignees at this port 
that the latter must either return to that road all 
stanchions received by them on flat cars, or pay to the 
railroad $1.50 a car to cover stanchions not returned. 
Similar action may be taken by other roads, but not 
thought likely, as the plan does not appear feasible at 
present. If the stanchions are returned on the ears, the 
likelihood of their ever reaching a mill again is doubtful, 
as they will either be stolen or jolted off en route. 

The movement of ties has been fair, one schooner from 
American Tie & Timber Co.; one steamship and one 
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Interior Finish 


Moulding and 
FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of 
well manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 








Let us know your needs 
and we’ll quote on either 
regular or specially cut 
stock. 


We can ship promptly and 
guarantee satisfaction 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN. 








-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4". 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 











/ pjlamone 


AG); 
peel 






Hardwood 


Lumber 


White Cedar 
Shingles 
LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


. Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 
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E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ns SELLING PRODUCTS OF —_“ 


Babcock Lumber Company, -  Ashtola, Pa. 
Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, Babcock, Ga. 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Company, Davis, W.Va. 
Tellico River Lumber Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn. 
Sewell Lumber Company, - Sewell, W.Va. 











WITH A TOTAL CAPACITY OF 


140,000,000 Feet 








Also special stocks of North Carolina Yellow Pine, 
Cypress, White Pine, Fir and Maple Flooring. 











Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 


CYPRESS, POPLAR. MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING. PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 
Mills, Belhaven, N. C 


New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave. 
White Pine Branch, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Forest Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Gauklina = 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


-WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











{ 


J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


West Virginia Hardwoods 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















. 
The Red Book Service 


will serena = with dependable reports on the 
Lumber and Woodworking Trade and collects 
claims for lumbermen. Let us furnish you with 
further information regarding our work. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


20 W.Jackson Blvd 
CAGO ESTABLISHED 1876 1 Madison Ave. 


we have established an enviable reputation for 


‘ For $2 years we have been working away until 
our association among lumbermen. 











CHI = YORK CITY 
a Please mention the American Lumberma: 








schooner with creosoted ties from Eppinger & Russell Co., 
and three schooners and one steamship from G. S. Baxter 
& Co. 

T. V. Cashen, jr., Cashen Lumber Co., has returned 
from an extended trip north, taking in New York City, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Chicago, and other important lumber 
centers in the interest of his firm. The mill, located at 
Hogan on the Florida East Coast Railway, has been shut 
down for about four months, but will start cutting about 
March 1. 

Within the next 30 days the Cummer Lumber Co. ex- 
pects to be cutting from 40,000 to 50,000 feet of cypress 
daily, having very nearly completed the changing of its 
third saw, installed about two years ago, so that cypress 
can be cut instead of yellow pine. The company will still 
continue the manufacture of pine with its two saws, but 
from now on will begin logging and handling cypress 
on an extensive scale. 

At its Jacksonville plant the company will also dress 
such cypress as is sold dressed by the Cummer Cypress Co. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 26.—The manufacturing districts 
ot Virginia, North and South Carolina will show depleted 
condition of stocks on hand March 1. Demand from 
buyers has shown an increase and much anxiety to secure 
stocks of low-grade lumber but with little success. The 
small mills have not been able to operate and this 
source of supply also has been taken from the market. 
Manufacturers have been turning down orders at pre- 
vailing prices for low-grade rough North Carolina pine, 
as they are still sold about 45 days ahead of their normal 
output. The supply of dressed lumber is larger than 
rough, but in view of the demand wili not remain so 
very long. The upper grades of rough and dressed 
North Carolina pine are giving the millmen much con- 
cern, prices being far from compensating. Slight ad- 
vances made have been firmly maintained, and efforts 
have been made to increase those prices. 

Walter J. Sharp, manager of the Liverpool office of 
Churchill & Sim, Liverpool and London, England, large 
exporters of pine and other woods, visited Norfolk the other 
day. Mr. Sharp has been taking a trip through the south- 
ern manufacturing field for nearly two months and will sail 
for England March 8. 

Guy I. Buell, president, and G. L. Hume, secretary, 
Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va., as well as Morris 
Wiley, associated with William M. Burgan, Baltimore, Md., 
were visitors last week. 


THE SOUTHWEST 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Snows Halt Yard Trade but Prices Remain Firm— 
Broken Car Orders Difficult to Place—Railroads 
Delayed and Stocks Wet. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 27.—The heaviest snow of the 
winter in Kansas City and vicinity has put an effectual 
brake on the lumber business. The storm extended to 
the mills in southern Missouri and northern Arkansas, 
interfering with logging and sawing, and precluded all 
chance for orders at the country yards for a week or 
two at least. However, there has been no weakening in 
prices on staple items and dealers, looking beyond the 
temporary delay occasioned by the snow, see increased 
business because of the benefit of the moisture to the 
farmers, upon whom this entire territory is dependent. 

Specials have been an even larger feature of the mar- 
ket this week than previously this season. City buyers 
are able to get attractive prices by buying straight car 
lots. The lower prices, of course, do not extend generally 
to staple items, although in a few cases they have been 
of effect in the last few days. Broken car orders still 
are hard to place. Dealers report that they receive re- 
fusals to quote prices often on inquiries of that nature, 
indicating that mill stocks have not yet been filled after 
the extended shutdown owing to heavy rains in the late 
fall and winter. Also there is much delay in shipments 
because of the bad condition of railroads, not only in 
the lumber district but on the main lines, since the heavy 
snow. Stocks are wet afid dealers complain of some- 
what soaked shipments. 

Southern pine dimension shows perhaps more strength 
than any other item. The price is back now practically 
to where it was last August, before the sag. Fir also 
is ruling strong in all items. Coast woods generally 
are strong, with the exception of redwood, which finds 
little demand even at its low level. 

Figuring continues plentiful for both city and coun- 
try work. There has been no slump in the large number 
of building permits and yard line men say they have 
every reason to expect a heavy trade as soon as the 
weather permits. 

Hon. J. B. White, secretary and general manager of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. and president 
of the National Conservation Congress, sailed last 
Wednesday on the Adriatic from New York for Europe. 
He will spend the summer in the forests of Switzerland 
Austria and Germany studying conservation methods as 
well as the foreign timber industry. He will take up 
his researches where he left them after his trip to 
Europe last year. 

W. C. Alexander, president of the Alexander Lumber 
Co., Atchison, Kans., has returned from a 4-months 
trip abroad. He spent nearly all the time in England. 

L. W. Wilson, treasurer of the Caddo River Lumber 
Co., is making a tour of the company’s southern mills. 

John Weber, of Weber & Co., Wilson (Kans.) lumber deal- 
ers, was in Kansas City this week, as were Charles Iddiols, 
of St. Louis, vice president of the Riner Lumber Co.; A. J. 


Higgins, a Platte City (Mo.) lumber dealer, and T. J. 
Stewart, an Oklahoma City line yard man. 


O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
returned from a St. Louis business trip. 

P. J. Schemppe, general manager of stores for the W. Rh. 
Pickering Lumber Co., was in Kansas City from his head- 
quarters in Pickering, La., last week. Walter Robison, gen- 
eral sales agent for the W. R. Pickering company, is on a 
two-weeks’ trip to the company’s southern pine mills and to 
Port Arthur. 

C. W. Myers, of the Woods-Myers Co., 
au trip to Omaha and Des Moines. 


has 


has returned from 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 26.—Improvement is steady, 
with a firmer tone and more cheerful feeling. The out- 
look is bright, especially for spring trade, and the feel- 
ing is that business will be good this summer. A strong 
and rising demand is expected as soon as the winter 
relaxes. Inquiries are numerous and indicate a better 
buying movement. A good amount of construction work 
is in prospect and good demand continues for railroad 
and ear building stuff. Export movement is of good 
proportions and indications point to a large export busi- 
ness this summer. There is a fine spring outlook in the 
sash and door trade. 

Tug Captain Howell passed down the Sabine river with 
a barge loaded with timber in 12-foot lengths in tow. 
Steamship Nicaragua left Sabine Pass for Mexican ports 
with lumber shipped by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., of Orange. 

W. A. Priddie returned from San Antonio and left for 
New York. He stated that the market has improved. 
He attributes the improvement in the market conditions 
to the increased demand for railroad construction stuff 
and the revival in the export line, and thinks that good 
times are in store for lumbermen. Mr. Priddie is sales 
manager for the Beaumont Lumber Co. 

D. R. McInnis, identified with the export business, was 
here last week, the guest of A. Holland, also identified 
with the export business. He stated that export busi- 
ness from Beaumont will increase as soon as deep water 
is secured here; that there had been a revival in his 
line and that the exporters will enjoy a larger share of 
good times. 

Roy Morse, manager of the export department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Lake Charles, La., was a visitor 
last week. His company will move its export department 
from Lake Charles to Beaumont March 1 and it will be 
in charge of Mr. Morse. 

T. J. Williams, president of the Texas Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., of Honey Island, was a visitor last week, as were 
Col. Sam Park, president of the American Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton; J. H. Baber, general manager of the Tyler County Lum- 
ber Co., of Warren; J. D. Feagin, identified with the timber 
and tie trade of Kirbyville;: R. W. Wier, of Houston; R. A 
Whitman, of Cravens, and J. W. Ball, of Carson. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 26.—The volume of business 
this week is very satisfactory. The mills are short of 
some items, such as desirable piece stuff, yard stock 
and car materials. Demand is keen for timbers, being 
noticeably greater than the supply. The market is fully 
up to what it has been at any other time in the last 
few weeks. The local situation in all probability will 
be affected to some extent by the fire last week, which 
caused a damage of $6,000,000. About 150 houses and 
cottages were destroyed and these will be replaced. Sev- 
eral lumber concerns were burned out and these will 
probably rebuild and buy new stocks. Among those af- 
fected by the disaster are the following: Houston-Lig- 
gett Lumber Co., $30,000; Hudson Lumber Co., $50,000; 
Cooperative Manufacturing Co., $25,000; Abell Lumber 
Co., $20,000; House lumber yard, $10,000. 

J. B. Hair, a veteran lumberman, and J. C. Cochran, 
of Chicago, who owns large timber interests in Mexico, 
have just returned from a visit to Chihuahua on a tour 
of inspection. Mr. Hair has been in Mexico for about 
13 months. They report the situation by no means quiet 
and manufacture has been greatly interfered with as a 
result of the revolution. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Texas, will remove 
its Beaumont-Waco offices to Houston on March 1, con- 
solidating its selling forces. Lorenzo Boykin, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, announces that he will have 
275,000,000 feet of lumber to sell this year. The com- 
pany will rank second among the lumber selling concerns 
of Houston. Offices will be opened in the Carter 
Building. 

The Waco Sash & Door Co., owned by the stockholders 
of William Cameron & Co., has let a contract for an 
addition to cost $150,000. 

Joe N. Baylor is erecting a lumber yard at Navasota. 


HYMENEAL 


Finch-Prentice. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 27.—At Morganfield, Ky., Febru- 
ary 20, occurred the marriage of iss Bennie Letcher 
Prentice, of that town, and Joseph Everett Finch, of War- 
ren, Ark. Mr. Finch is connected with the Southern Lum- 
ber Co. at Warren, where he And his bride will take up 
their residence. 

















Cook-Van Voorst. 


UNION HILL, ILL., Feb. 27.—Mr. and Mrs. George Van 
Voorst have issued announcements of the marriage, February 
21, of their daughter, Miss Pearl Catherine, and William 
Houghton Cook. The bride’s father is a prominent Union 
Hill lumber and coal dealer. : 





Buchanan-Best. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 27.—James Buchanan, president 
and manager of the Puget Sound Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 


and Miss Nora Best, also of Tacoma, were married February 
14 at the residence of Rev. E. B. Slettdahl, pastor’ of the 
United Lutheran church. 
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TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Good Spring Business in Sight—Current Situation 
Seasonably Satisfactory—Brisk Inquiry From All 
Classes of Consumers. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—An analysis of the situation, 
based upon authentic reports from all branches of the 
trade and from all sections of the country, indicates that 
there is a good spring trade in sight, awaiting only the 
final breakup of winter to materialize. Consequently the 
lumbermen. are playing a waiting game, making the best 
of a situation which, although not actually bad, is far 
from satisfactory. 

Considerable inquiry is coming into this market from 
all classes of consumers, some of which is clearly specu- 
lative. Buyers are ‘‘feeling out’’ the market and from 
the best advices it would seem that prices are fairly firm. 
So far as actual demand is concerned the volume is rather 
low, but such buying as there is is for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Lumber manufacture is attended with the utmost diffi- 
culty. As soon as the woods become reasonably dry more 
rains fall, in consequence of which logging operations 
are either suspended entirely or in part, and mills not 
having a good supply in their log ponds are fed irregu- 
larly. Mill stocks are low and broken, and cars are so 
searce that even at points where fair stocks are assembled 
it is impossible to make regular‘ shipments. 


The Local Situation. 


St. Louis appears to be on the eve of a remarkable 
building era, as evidenced by the activity in the realty 
market and the plans for new buildings and alterations 
that are announced by the realty dealers. The most note- 
worthy feature of the outlook is the building prospects 
in the down-town district. Construction of a 20-story 
hotel will be started at an early date. Plans are on the 
boards for many business blocks, together with factories, 
warehouses and many small buildings. 

Big local retail lumber concerns like the St. Louis, 
Fidel-Ganahl, Stephen Gavin, Julius Seidel and Boeckeler 
lumber companies, all report an exceptionally good in- 
quiry, and the same is true of the large millwork houses 
like the Huttig, St. Louis, Hafner and Imse-Schilling 
sash and door companies. A great deal of special order 
drawings has been submitted to these millwork houses by 
the architects and builders. The assumption is that with 
the breakup of winter St. Louis will experience an era 
of building such as it has not had in years. 

Local yards have worked aggressively to maintain nor- 
mal stocks. This is one reason why St. Louis has always 
been such a dependable market for lumber. Local dealers 
are able to take care of the quick shipment business that 
seems to be the order of the day. A big business is being 
done in mixed car trade. Fortunately St. Louis always 
has plenty of cars on hand, and the railroads, radiating 
in all directions, enable the lumber. merchants to supply 
the various markets from stocks on hand. 


Featuring Louisiana’s Rich Lands. 


There seems to be a decided tide of migration toward 
the hitherto uncultivated lands of Louisiana, where there 
is perhaps greater opportunity than is imagined by anyone 
who has not been on the ground recently. Louisiana, 
like some of her sister States of the South, is erying 
aloud for homeseekers, offering in return an almost 
inestimable treasure in soil that can be bought at the 
present time for little money, which will grow something 
that people need 12 months a year. Louisiana contains 
45,966 square miles of land, and 2,328 of water surface. 
It is said to have the greatest body of alluvial lands in 
the world, which many claim also to be among the richest, 
Yet today only 28,000,000 acres of land within the State 
are under cultivation. 

Among the pioneer concerns which have turned the 
attention of homeseekers to this land of promise is the 
Cook-Alexander Co., which specializes in cutover farm 
lands. It has acquired a large body of denuded timber 
land in the vicinity of Alexandria, which it is featuring 
to investors. Recently several large parties of home- 
seekers have been in that section and many of them have 


bought farms. M. L. Alexander and Sherman Cook have 
made a life study of realty values and they believe that 
Louisiana offers a golden opportunity to intelligent, in- 
dustrious men who want to grow prosperous in a coming 
country. 

The present unfavorable weather has caused business 
to slacken a little with the Antrim Lumber Co., but 
indications still are of a very brisk spring trade as soon 
as it opens. The company is looking for spring pur- 
chases to begin rather early this year on account of the 
excellent condition of the winter wheat, which undoubt- 
edly will make a very bright outlook for the farmers in 
general. While the volume of business has slackened, 
values remain firm, which is especially true of Pacific 
coast items. 

Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


_ S. W. James, president of the Louisiana Lumber Co., was 
in St. Louis last week conferring with his local associates. 


Mr. James lives at Bernice, La., where one of the com- 
pany’s mills is located. He said that rains have kept the 
woods in an impassable condition and in consequence log- 


ging is attended with the utmost difficulty. 
well pleased with the spring outlook. 

The many friends of R. M. Morris, head of the Morris 
Lumber Co., were pained to learned of the death of his 
mother at Texarkana, the family home. 


C. G. Schilling, sales manager for the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., reports that his sales are far from satisfactory 
in volume as well as price. Railroad and car stock are in 
fair demand and there is considerable inquiry from yard 
buyers for immediate shipment. He looks for a brisk spring 
business. i 


A seasonable business is being done by the Milne Lumber 
Co., according to T. W. Budde, manager of the yellow pine 
department, who says that there is a good inquiry and 
some buying for quick delivery. Prices, he says, are not 
as firm as they should be 

D. L. Behrens, of the Behrens Lumber Co., says that 
demand for heavy timber stock continues brisk, but that 
the mills are unable to cut this kind of stock on account 
of wet woods. Timbers bring good prices. Most of the de- 
mand comes from railroads. The carriers want this stock 
in a hurry, mostly for bridge construction. 

R. §S. Price, local sales representative for the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., reports that he is having a 
fair run of business, but that he is obliged to dig hard to 
get it. Car companies and railroads are still the best 
buyers, but lineyards are making more inquiry than they 
did. Mr. Price is expecting a vigorous trade as soon as 
spring weather sets in. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Mr. James is 





Lumber Industry Affected in All Lines by Adverse 
Weather Conditions—New Mill Town Barely Escapes 
Destruction by Cyclone. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—Business is quiet as a whole, 
although a few concerns say that they are busy. In- 
clement weather in consuming and manufacturing terri 
tory has demoralized trade. Buyers are holding back 
on that account, while the mills are unable to ship. Log- 
ging operations have been suspended over practically all 
the hardwood belt on account of storms, which have ren- 
dered the woods impassable. Cars are scarce and mills 
that chance to have stocks on hand find the utmost diffi- 
culty in shipping. In most part the mill stocks are low 
and broken. It will be a long time before dry stocks can 
be accumulated. Railroad buying continues to maintain 
some degree of regularity. Inquiry from all classes of 
buyers is such as to indicate that a big spring trade is 
in sight as soon as winter breaks up. 


Lumbermen Will Tackle Hard Problems. 


At the next meeting of the board of directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, March 8, several knotty prob- 
lems will be offered for consideration. These problems 
have just been put up to the board by the committee on 
public affairs. One of these is the indorsement of the 
currency reform measure now before Congress. Another 
is the indorsement of the penny postage measure. A 
matter of especial local interest is that of the East Side 
approach of the free bridge, a problem which the city has 
been wrestling with for years. The Reber approach has 
been recommended in a resolution offered by Henry 
Boeckeler and this will be offered to the board for action 
one way or another. 

A Narrow Escape. 


The new mill of the Waldstein Lumber Co. at the new 
town of Waldstein, Ark., barely escaped the cyclone that 
devastated that region. In 
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NEW HARDWOOD MILL OF THE WALDSTEIN LUMBER CO., WALDSTEIN, ARK. 


consequence President Franz 
| Waldstein and General Man- 
ager Jake Benas are con- 
gratulating themselves. The 
new mill only began cutting 
on February 10, all the more 
reason for the management 
to congratulate itself upon 
its providential escape. The 
Waldstein Lumber Co. is 
one of the oldest and best 





known hardwood concerns 
in St. Louis. The company 
recently cut out at its 


former location in the north- 
western part of the State, 
but owing to the good for- 
tune of President Waldstein 
in securing his new field of 
operations the company was 
able to keep going without 
interruption, except that due 
to the exigencies of the busi- 
ness. 

Waldstein is located about 
30 miles east of Pine Bluff, 
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Don’t Ball Up 


your engine cylinders or 





graphite. 
Don’t get a wrong idea | 

} of the value of graphite by 

using the wrong kind. 


|  Dixon’s 
| Flake Graphite | 


is furnished in three de- 
1 grees of fineness—none of ll 
which has the slightest 
tendency to ball up. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Flanner-Steger Land & 
Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 
1704 Steger Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Mills at Blackwell, Wisconsin. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 
LATH AND W. C. SHINGLES 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


of unexcelled manufacture and quality. 


SEND US ‘YOUR ORDERS. 





EEE 
WHITE PINE 


We wish to move the following dry stock: 


1 car each 6, 8 and 10” “‘ D” Select. 

1 car each 8 and 10” “‘C”’ Select. 

2 cars 1x4’ and wider, 8’ “‘D” and Better. 
3 cars 6-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lear 5-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lcar 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 

lear 8-4 No. 3 Shop. 

4 cars 6-4 “C” and Better NORWAY. 
lear 4-4“C” and Better NORWAY. 


Send us your inquiries. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 

















Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
. We Solicit your Inquiries for 
White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 


Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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Special List 


of Lumber which we desire 
to Sell and Ship Immediately: 


Point 17. 





4 irs 44 Bassw< og Run 
1 5 4 Chest 1 Common and better 
2 44 Po bE 2 
le + +4 Popl 21 
4000" 4/4 Birch tun 
woo’ 4,4 Basswoc ad Log Run 

Point 21. 
1 car 4/4 White Oak 2-1 Common and better 
10000" 4.4 Poplar Par & wide 21, 18 
Balance car 4/4 Whit Oak 21 Common 





Point 24. 
1 car 4/4 Poplar ¢1 & 2. and Panel, 10 to 28” 
200,000' 4.4 Oak Log Run 





1 ir 4/4 ter, 10” and 
1 S 4 
1 +4 
2 44 

11 44 
3 44 
3 64 i11 9’ long 
= Ss 4 all 12’ long 
1 44 
1 +4 


Point 27-2. 

1 car 4/4 Chestnut 21 Common and better. 

1 * 4/4 Oak 21 Common and better 
Point in Tennessee. 












1 a 4/4 Quar. White Oak 231 Common, 
3 car 4/4 Quar. Whit Oak 71 and 2 

Point 17- ircular sawe ump thickness, running 
50 to 60° 14 & 16’ long, Deora eine Basswood, which 
is largely 12’ long. 

Point 21—Circular sawed. Oak White 
Oak, about } ich grade to 12’ 
1 -neths, perhi: 14 n choice 

d-f ashi« yned ¢ yw Popla some 
14 and 16’ lengths, some 10’, 

Point 24 —Ciren! ar sawed. Poplar is old-fé ashi oned 
Sofi Yellow stock * 14 and 1 lengths an 12’ 
with a little 10 A out one-half 18” and "Oak 
is nearly Ml White Oak; will run probably o0 to GO¢ 


1 Common and better. 

Point 27—This stock is all band sawed and runs 
1eavy to 16’ lengths, probably 75 xcepting the 
two items of haawwood 44 Basswood runs 
SO% 12’ long s practically all 12” and ove 
running up to 20”. It is nearly all firsts and 











seconds The 8S 4 Basswood will run about 90% 16’ 
ong and is good widths, running up to 19” in width, 
hre pieces measured 19”, The flitched sawed Hick- 
ory is x eptionally cheice stock, The Quar. White 
Oak will run 60 or more 22 Common and bette 


Point 27- 2—Cireu! ar saw 
lengths Perhaps one-half 
ana say in Tennessee — Th. 
1¢ hoice widths 
sh grade, 


good widths, sood 

ch grade 

Quartered “White Oak is 
1 engths, beautifully 











We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Willi 
give satisfying and convincing evidence that 
we pay spot cash for everything we purchase. 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bldg.,S. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Floyd-Olmstead Company 


Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common: Poplar 
11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 
117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and $. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 
19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Run Hickory 


SELLING AGENTS 


White Lumber Company, 


Johnson City, Tenn. 




















NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 


Hallowell & Souder, pUADELEE PA. 
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near Reydel. The mill is strictly modern in every 
respect, Operating a 7-foot bandsaw, with a capacity of 
30,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day. The mill is in 
the center of a tract of 4,000 acres of virgin hardwood, 
in Jefferson and Arkansas Counties. The Cotton Belt 
Railroad has built an extension of its Pine Bluff & 
Arkansas line to the mill and railroad operations will 
begin March 1. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


Thomas Fry, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Co., ’s indications for a _ big spring trade are 
bright. While trade just now is slow, there is a seasonable 
demand. Call for some items is particularly heavy. Woods 
are still aanaanatie and mill shipments are retarded on ac- 
count of a searcity of cars. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., is 
giving a good account of himself, having taken some sizable 
orders from a few keen, lower priced competitors. Mr. 
Dings believes that as soon as the weather moderates trade 
will boom. 

Ek. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Co., says that 
while he is being offered considerable business, he is obliged 
to turn down much of it on account of price. Mills are 
—s a hard time making shipments on account of bad 
log conditions and a scarcity of cars. The company 
has “ large stock of dry cypress in its St. Louis yards and 
Mr. Blumer says he is not going to sacrifice this. 

Cc. L. Culler, of the Bunker-Culler Co., states that he is 
receiving a large volume of inquiry for future delivery. 
Demand is fair for this time of year, but not what it would 
be if the weather were better. He looks for a brisk spring 
trade. 

Alf Bennett. of the Alf Bennett Lumber Co., says his 
business is seasonably quiet, with considerable inquiry com- 
ing in for future delivery. There is some little buying, 
most of which is for immediate shipment. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber Co., 
is maintaining a fair sales average by very hard work. He 
says that the price tone of the market is better, but not 
what -it should be under existing conditions—wet woods 
and a scarcity of cars. He believes that there will be a 
brisk trade just as soon as the weather breaks. 
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ST. LOUIS esaaunsial RATES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—Thomas E. Powe, archenemy 
ot high freight rates, who has worked harder than any 
other man to better St. Louis freight conditions, has 
made three suggestions to the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
whose president he is, for the improvement of local 
freight conditions. His recommendations were made in 
a communication addressed to the traffic committee. The 
principal thing Mr. Powe wishes to bring about is a 
lower freight rate on lumber shipped from St. Louis to 
Kansas City. He says: 

The rate on lumber shipped from St. 
City, and to St. Joseph, Mo., and also to Atchison and 
Leavenworth, Kans., was recently advanced to 11% 
cents per hundredweight. The former rate to Kansas 
City was 9 cents, which was not low when compared 
to other points in the North and Northwest; as an illus- 
tration: St. Louis to Chicago 8 cents, St. Louis to Daven- 
port 8 cents, St. Louis to Des Moines 9% cents. All 
these points are as far or farther than Kansas City, and 
the first two points named include a bridge charge over 
the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Powe’s second recommendation is a switching rate 
in St. Louis, not to exceed $5.00 per car maximum, within 
the city limits. 


NOTES OF RETAIL TRADE. 


Lineyard Company Holds Reunion— Bright 
Outlook in the Dakotas. 


Louis to Kansas 





Sioux FAs, S. Dak., Feb. 26.—An interesting event 
last week was the seventh annual convention of the Tut- 
hill Lumber Co., which has its headquarters here. Thirty 
outside managers of the yards of the company were 
among the guests present. An informal smoker was held 
Tuesday night at the wholesale offices of the company 
and was greatly enjoyed by all. Wednesday forenoon 
the visiting managers were guests of the Queen Bee Mill 
Co., and were conducted through the entire plant. 
Wednesday afternoon the first business session of the 
convention was held in the wholesale offices of the com- 
pany. Wednesday night the managers were guests of the 
company at the Majestic Theater. Another business session 
was held Thursday forenoon, and Thursday afternoon 
the entire force of the Tuthill company were guests at a 
banquet tendered them at the Cataract Hotel. 

During the business sessions informal talks were 
made as follows: 

“Essential Elements of Salesmanship,” by A. W. 

“Cost of Doing Business,’ by H. L. Kingsbury. 

“Indirect and Other Advertising,” by M. A. Miller. 

“What Constitutes a Good Yard Manager,” by E. A. Wicks. 

“Care and Appearance of Yard,” by A. Stratton. 

“Collections,” by W. H. Case. 

“Credits,” by O. A. Rietz 

“Quality Versus Price,” by H. 

“Se rvice,’ by G. A. Carroll. 

‘Terms of Sale,” by G. KE. Lor 
“Methods of Handling Coal,” by C . W. Harvey. 

Following each address a baste discussion was 
participated in by all present and much interest was 
manifested and great benefit derived. The following 
were in attendance: 

A. W. Tuthill, secretary and treasurer; C. ‘L. Tuthill, 
issistant secretary end treasurer; Mark A. Miller, superin- 
tendent of yards; H. L. Kingsbury, Auditor; E. A. Wicks, 
manager Aberdeen; F. D. Booth, manager Athol; J. H. Hall, 
nané r Beaver Creek, Minn.; F. A. Fisher, manager Bridge- 
vate John Schemmel, manager Bristol; Albert Stratton, 
manager Clark; W. L. Bergstreser, manager Chester; M. E. 
Grinde, manager Colton; Fred Wali, manager Cottonwood, 


Tuthill. 


A. Wagner. 





Minn. Thomas Kennedy, manager Ellis; N. P. Brost; man- 
:ger Farmer: G. V. Nolt, manager Fulton; Frank Naeve, 
manager G el Me Cc. W. Harvey, manager Hartford; K. K. 


Hellie, manager Hills, Minn.; J. H. 
boldt; C. H. Bauer, 
manager Lennox; J. 


essels, manager Hum-~- 
manager Larchwood, Icwaq M. H. Hilt, 

sartie, manager Magnolia, Minn.; 
T. B. Leekley, manager Montrose; W. H. Case, manager 
Red fic ld; A. A. Anderson, manager Round Lake, Minn.; G. 
Kk. Long, manager Salem; A. O. Richardson, manager Sioux 
Falls, retail: Robert Wehling, foreman Sioux Falls, retail; 
George A. Carroll, manager Sioux Falls, wholesale; H. J 
Wagner, scles manager Sioux Falls. wholesale; G. E. Mas- 
ters, manager Spencer; I. R. Duke, manager Unityville; J. 

4 manager Valley Springs; Oscar Geise, manager 
A. Blixseth, manager Windom, Minn.; Ivar Sky- 





berg, manager Worthing; Ole Swanson, manager Worthing- 
ton, Minn.; O. A. Rietz, collector and relief agent, Sioux 
Falls. 

Officers absent—-John W. 


Tuthill, president; Peter Min 
tener, 


vice president; G. B. Tuthill, general manager. 
Bright Outlook in South Dakota. 

The lumber dealers of the State in general expect a 
prosperous business in South Dakota this season. Con- 
ditions at this time could not be more favorable. A year 
ago there was very little moisture in the ground and 
very little snow, and as the spring rains were light the 
ground was in a dry condition most of the summer, with 
the result that many building operations were aban- 
doned. The last half of the summer was very wet, more 
than 22 inches of rain having fallen up to the time win- 
ter set in. During the winter there has been more than 
the usual amount of snow, and spring will open with 
the ground in the best possible condition to give crops 
the right sort of start. 

Owing to the favorable prospects, vast building opera- 
tions are planned in Sioux Falls and other towns of the 
State. In Sioux Falls alone new buildings and other 
improvements to the value of $1,000,000 already have 
been decided upon. Building operations will be exten- 
sive in numerous other cities and towns, and in the 
aggregate more new buildings should be erected in South 
Dakota this year than during any prior year since the 
boom days in the early ’80s. : 

J. V. Coleman, of Sioux City, Iowa, auditor of the 
Superior Lumber Co., Winner, 8. Dak., has just com- 
pleted an inspection of the yards and offices of the com- 
pany in this part of South Dakota. 





IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


arco, N. Dak., Feb. 26.—Railroad construction work 
has opened up in many sections already. There will be 
a great deal of railroad building this year and the com- 
pletion of one new Great Northern branch alone—the 
Fargo-Minot of about 200 miles—will mean the estab- 
lishment of dozens of new lumber yards. There will be 
from one to three yards in every one of the 28 new towns 
to be located along this branch, which is the most im- 
portant piece of railroad construction in North Dakota 
in years. In the same section of the State, the Soo Line 
is building a feeder from Medford, N. Dak., through 
Devils Lake to Drake. The contractors have already 
opened up the Spring construction work on this new line, 
which was also started last summer and is expected to 
be completed this year. 

D. C. Culm, of Fargo, owner of lumber yards at 
Anselm and Nome, N. Dak., anticipates a prosperous 
business year in his section of the State because of many 
new settlers. 

G, A. Jones, of King & Jones, Minneapolis, Minn., 
was one of the early arrivals in Fargo to attend the State 
convention. Mr. Jones stated that he did not look for 
anything startling in the way of a business year in the 
State, but was pleased with the confidence and good 
spirit shown by the dealers he had met. 

O. O. Heskett, representing the Curtis & Yale Co., of 
Minneapolis, is meeting delegates to the convention. 
He is well satisfied with the way business has opened up 
throughout the Northwest for 1912. 

Fire on February 24 destroyed the Imperial elevator 
and the Farmers’ elevator at Erie, N. Dak., and seriously 
damaged the lumber yard and stock of the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Co. 
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QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 26.—The Hallack Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has sold its Colorado Springs yard to the other 
dealers at that: place. 


Only five days elapsed between the arrest of Guy H.. 


Ward, for two years manager of the Merino yard of the 
Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., and his sentence of 
from four to six years, after conviction on the charge 
of embezzling $9,216 of the company’s funds, to which 
he pleaded guilty. 

At the annual meeting of the boards of directors and 
executive committee of the American Lumber Co., re- 
cently keld at Albuquerque, all of the directors and 
officers were reelected. 

The American Lumber Co., one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in the Southwest, operates large mills 
in Albuquerque and owns extensive tracts of valuable 
timber land in the Zuni Mountains and other sections. 

The Morehart-Broderick Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded at Gilerest, Colo., by the Broderick-Purdy Lum- 
ber Co. 

The extending of the Laramie, Hahn’s Peak & Pacific 
into Routt County to tap,the anthracite coal fields, which 
is now completed from Denver to Laramie, Wyo., and 
Coalmont, Colo., has opened up some of the heaviest 
timber stands in Colorado. More than a dozen sawmills 
have been erected along the railroad in North Park, 
near Walden. There are more than 20 sections of heavily 
timbered lands near there. In one stretch the right of 
way was cut for 20 miles through heavy bodies of pine 
and spruce. A recent test shows that the timber will 
scale 16,000 feet to the acre. It will be sawed into ties, 
lumber, mine timbers and telephone poles. 





PLANTING TREES IN TURKEY. 


The United States Consul General stationed at Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, states that the Anatolian Railway 
is planting trees on a large scale on the grounds im- 
mediately beonging to it, and a large gardening staff 
has been engaged. The railroad company also intends 
planting a considerable number of trees in the plain 
of Konia in connection with the irrigation works of 
that section. The Ottoman Railway Co. likewise is 
contemplating something of this kind, and the Turkish 
Government also has afforestation plans in view, stu- 
dents already having been sent to Europe to study 
forestry. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Heavy Rains Hamper Logging and Lumber Ship- 
ments—New Service for Export Traffic—Booming 
Memphis-made Manufactures. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 27.—Heavy rains the last four 

r five days have been general all over this section and 
hroughout the Mississippi Valley States and have inter 
‘ered further with logging and the prospective log supply 
s becoming a progressively perplexing problem. The 
vround is so wet that it will be some time before any 
work can be done in the woods. In the meantime the 
inills here must depend upon the timber which they 
already have at hand. In addition much trouble is being 
experienced by manufacturers in getting their timber 
brought to Memphis, due in considerable measure to scar- 
city of ears on the Illinois Central system as well as on 
other lines entering Memphis. More than one mill is 
closed down as a result of inability to secure cars. There 
is still shortage, and lumber shippers further say that 
cars are not moved promptly after they are loaded. 
Shippers are considerably behind in forwarding lumber 
sold late in January and early in February. The move- 
ment of the cotton crop is beginning to decrease some- 
what and it is expected that this will release some of the 
equipment of the roads, when relief is expected. 

A new outlet from Memphis to New Orleans is about 
to be opened by the Frisco system, effective February 
29. Trains are to be routed over the Frisco from Mem- 
phis to New Albany, Miss., thence over the New Orleans, 
Mobile & Chicago to Laurel, Miss., and from that point 
“ to New Orleans over the New Orleans & North Eastern. 
Simultaneously a northbound freight service is to be 
inaugurated from New Orleans northward. Northbound 
freight will come to New Albany, Miss., and be broken 
up there and sent to Birmingham and Memphis, accord- 
ing to destination. It was the intention of the Frisco 
system to establish this through service to New Orleans 
by joint use of the tracks of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, but a short time ago the Goulds an- 
nulled the agreement with the Frisco system. Lumber- 
men here are very much pleased with the announcement 
ot the opening of this new service, because it is felt that 
an additional outlet to New Orleans will result in com- 
petition for the Illinois Central and therefore in more 
efficient service than has heretofore been maintained. It 
will also prevent an almost complete tieup, such as ex- 
isted during the recent strike on the latter. 

The Memphis Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., is president, 
will elect a permanent secretary within the next few days. 
In the meantime a number of the members of that or- 
ganization have already adopted the plan of stamping 
their output as ‘‘Made in Memphis.’’ . This is to be 
one of the slogans of the new organization. Another 
feature of the work of the association is to bring about 
closer relations between the manufacturers and the job 
bers who dispose of their products. It .is pointed out 
that the closer the relationship between the two the more 
satisfactory the results will be. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 27.—Local conditions continue 
to show improvement. The consensus among the mem- 
bers of the trade here is that conditions are better than 
at any other time since 1906. Export interests are look- 
ing up and numerous foreign shipments are being made. 
One concern reports the shipment of four carloads of 
quartered oak strips for flooring purposes to a German 
customér. Prices generally remain firm. Another large 
lot of logs is expected from the upper Cumberland River 
and its tributaries with the present high tide. 

The advent of spring-like weather last week gave a 
spurt to the lumber business which may be accepted as 
an indication of what will come when the warmer season 
actually opens in earnest. Inquiries indicate a desire to 
locate all the stocks of good, dry hardwoods possible, so 
as to handle the business of the spring promptly and per- 
liaps at advanced prices. More buying on the part of 
the railroads is reported. Calls from the retailers is 
still a little slow. Prospects for spring building activity 
continue. bright. Much work has been mapped out by 
the millworking concerns, planing mills and sash and 
door manufacturers. The box manufacturers are prob- 
ubly the biggest buyers among consumers. Furniture and 
piano makers are also making some good purchases. Dry 
“sh, plain oak and hickory are in the best demand on 
‘he local market. There has been some improvement in 
v press. 

The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Co., whose 

lant was burned several months ago, is operating its 
‘ig new box factory and woodworking plant. This is 

ow one of the most modern plants in Nashville. The 
mpany has acquired ground giving it one of the largest 
ver frontages in the city. A big band mill will be 
ected at once, together with a conveyor system, which 

ill lessen the cost of handling logs. 

Those identified with the Conesauga Lumber Co. are 

so identified with the Cumberland Valley Lumber Co., 

‘cently formed in Cincinnati, Ohio, with $50,000 capital. 

. B. Benedict and John Byrns are president and secre- 

ry-treasurer respectively. . 

President Charles Cohn, of the Nashville City Council, 

prominent lumberman, has been appointed by the mayor 

represent the city of Nashville on the board of 

‘rectors of the Tennessee Central Railroad, in which 

e city has $1,000,000 stock. The council has confirmed 
‘© appointment. 

i. EK, Thompson and G. H. Schotte, of the Thompson 


Hardwood Lumber Co., Cincinnati, paid this market a 
visit during the last week. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 28.—The new fire insurance rate 
bill, which has been passed by the state legislature, 
does not affect mutual companies. Governor MeCreary, 
it is understood, will affix his signature to the meas- 
ure by the end of this week, and, by reason of an emer- 
gency clause which it carries, will become effective im- 
mediately. An insurance board composed of three mem- 
bers will enforce the law, examining schedules and rates 
and revising those found to be unreasonable. A special 
section of the law exempts mutual and profit-sharing com- 
panies from the operations of the statute. 

Lumbermen have noted with interest the announcement 
of the Louisville Bridge Co., a subsidiary company of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, that the bridge across the 
Ohio at this point is to be replaced by a bridge to be 
erected in the near future and to cost $1,500,000. The 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. is now com- 
pleting its $2,000,000 bridge over the Ohio here, so 
that the terminal facilities of Louisville will soon be 
greatly improved. 

Kentucky benefits to a large extent by reason of the 
appropriation for Ohio River improvements in the Rivers 
and Harbors bill which is now before Congress and which 
carries $5,400,000 for the Ohio. It is stated that Con- 
gress will appropriate at the rate of $5,000,000 or more 
a year for the Ohio until the completion, in 1924, of the 
nine-foot stage project. . 

Official notices have been received by local lumbermen 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission stating that 
the commission will investigate the handling of lumber 
at transit points, following numerous requests which 
have been received during the investigation into the sub- 
stitution of grain tonnage milling-in-transit points. A 
hearing has been fixed for March 28 at Washington, 
when it is expected that a large number of lumber 
manufacturers, rehandlers and others, including veneer 
men, will be present. Louisville will probably be strongly 
represented. 

The Princeton Handle Works is receiving anu average 
of 100 wagonloads of material a day, and is getting 
ready for an active spring season. B. C. Crain, manager 
of the plant, reports that the outlook in the hickory 
handle business is good. 

It is reported from Edmonson County that timber 
which covers Mammoth Cave is being cut, arrangements 
having been made by the estate which owns the land to 
market it. The timber has been held intact for nearly 
100 years owing to the inability of the numerous heirs 
to agree as to its disposal. a 

The Paducah (Ky.) Cooperage Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation reducing its capital stock to 
$125,000. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 
CoLuMBus, O., Feb. 27.—‘The tone of the market is 
good and prospects are bright. There is good buying 
by the factory trade and that line of the industry is 
holding its own. The yard trade was a little slow in 
buying during February owing to the bad weather 
which prevented stocks being moved from the yards. 
Dealers stocked up during December and January and 
as soon as the movement is larger will be in the market 
for a larger supply. Prices are ruling firm in both hard 
woods and -yellow pine and there is no tendency to eut 
quotations to force the market. In fact, in hardwoods 
strength in the lower grades is one of the features of the 
market, Advances have been made in the lower grades 
of oak, poplar and chestnut. In other grades the move- 
ment is good and prices are firm and steady. 
R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. 
Lumber Co., said: 


Ritter 


Business during the month of February was up to that 
of the corresponding month last year although the bad 
weather conditions undoubtedly affected the volume of 
trade. Factory buying held up well while yard buying 
was quiet, due to the inclement weather. Prices have 
been stiff in all lines of hardwoods and in the lower 
grades advances have been made. The outlook is good. 

H. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., 
says business is fair. Traffic is still tied up and as a 
result there is delay in making shipments, and this in 
turn has eaused collections to be slow. Prices seem 
firm at the mill end, but slightiy irregular in the mar- 
ket. Stocks at the mills are short and the indications 
for building for the first six months are good. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says trade 
conditions look good. Stocks are scarce and the big 
buyer who has not yet come into the market is the one 
who will he fooled. Prices are strong all along the line 
of hardwoods and the flooring situation is promising. 

Manager Moll, of the Appalachia Lumber Co., says 
conditions have been fair during the last few weeks and 
the outlook is promising. The company’s mill is at 
Appalachia, Va. 

Hf. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., says re- 
tuil trade is at a standstill because of the bad weather, 
but a better condition is expected as soon as the winter 
breaks. The market is all that can be expected, as 
dealers who did not buy stocks during December and 
January are now buying. Prices rule firm in every 
vrade. 
~ HL. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, reports a strong mar- 
ket with bright prospects for the spring. He says 
prices are ruling about the same, with some advances 
recorded. Indications for building operations are good. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


For quick movement on the following 
and Sawn Lumber. ; 


POPLAR. 


Panel 18 to 36” 
1s and 2s 7 to 17” 
4 stained saps 
4 No. 
No. 2 Common 
sign boards, 13 to 17” 


PLAIN OAK. 


5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
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4 
4, 
4/4 


” 44,000’ 
BASSWOOD. 
4/4 1s and 2s 15,000’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WHITE PINE 


FROM IDAHO 
( Of the “Maraschino” Variety.) 2 


Is scoring a triumph with the trade. 

The reason for this consists in the simple facts that it is 
equal in character and quality to Wisconsin or Michigan 
stock, is the best finished goods produced in America 
and can be used to better advantage in every way. 

Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether TOO 
CONSERVATIVE in proclaiming the merits of the 
“* Maraschino” variety; that we should tell the trade that 
No. | Common runs 50% dressing and the No. 2 Com- 
mon runs 50% No. | Barn. 

Does this interest you ? 
“show me” ? 


AC. Bune Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Will you write us and say 

















Attention of Box Makers and— 


Furniture Manufacturers 
“We Will Not Mix Grades” 








We must move quick and will sell cheap No. 2 Common Gum; 
four cars of 3-8 — two cars of 1-2 — three cars of 5-8. 


HADENTINE LUMBER CO., 


6th ad Penn Sts., 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


( : 7 
George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


\ Fist sg ees Philadelphia, 
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Quality and Service 


We 
Sell 


Spruce and Hemlock 
White Pine, Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods of 
all Kinds. 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office: 
B. W. CROSS, Maer.. 940-941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Representatives: 
CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga. 
L. T. McDONNELL, New Orleans, La. 














WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling, 
Telegraph Poles 


S.P.BowersCo. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N.Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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THE ALPHA LUMBER CO. 


WILL MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 
White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods, Shingles 
Lath, Posts, Etc. 

709-710 Williams Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 


















Yellow Pine Wanted. 


We want the entire output of mill cutting 50,000 to 75,000 ft. 
per day. We pay 75% cash immediately on receipt of bill of 
lading. Write us if you want your stock handled satisfactorily. 


THE HARWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Williamson Building, . CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


























Co., reports a steady trade, although the severe snow 
storm of last week tied up the salesmen, cutting down 
the volume of business. He says the dealers are be 
ginning to realize that prices will advance and are get 
ting in now. Cypress is steadier and hardwoods are firm. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Co., says trade has 
been quiet with it during the last few weeks, but this 
is due to unfavorable weather conditions. Prices are 
firm, 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., says 
trude shows considerable improvement and the outlook 
is much brighter. Prices rule steady. There is a pros- 
pect of active building operations. 

J. J. Knox, a local lumber dealer, is visiting his son, 
J. J. Knox, jr., who is in the automobile business in 
Mexico City, Mexico. : F 

J. B. Snoffer, vice president and secretary of the 
Dixie Lumber Co., which formerly had headquarters in 
Columbus, called on local lumbermen recently, and en- 
tertained with a dinner at the Virginia Hotel in 
of a number of friends. ; , , 

President Hibbs, of the Columbus Builders’ & Traders 
Exchange, has named a conference committee which 
will present to the Columbus Society of Architects sug- 
gestions. recommendations and grievances of the build- 
ers of the city. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 27.—Weather conditions are bet- 
ter and induce renewed activity in the building lines. 
That there will be a rush at the start is evidenced by 
the fact that more permits for buildings have been 
issued this season than ever before. Local millwork 
people have had their mills running steadily on yellow 
pine making up stock. In the hardwood field the 
demand far exceeds the receipts, and the trade has 
not been in such a good position before in the last four 
years as now. Large consumers are all busy and are 
taking contracts that will run the factories well into this 
year. Buyers are beginning to realize the seriousness 
of the shortage situation and from all reports the mills 
will not be able to catch up until the usual summer 
dullness comes along, which if the demand continues, 
and there is every evidence that it will, will be wel 
comed by producers so that they can get in shape 
again to get out orders promptly. 

Some unusually large buildings will begun in the city 
this year in addition to the immense suburban develop- 
ment. Bias are being asked for the construction of 
the new Hotel Gibson, which will rise to 12 stories on 
the site of the old hotel. This work will start not later 
than April. Another big building project is the acquisi- 
tion of the Johnson Building at Fifth and Walnut. The 
present building will be torn down and a modern office 
building erected in its place. Then comes the new 31- 
story building of the Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
to be erected on the site of the destroyed Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

The city authorities have recognized the fact that 
Cincinnati has no large convention hall that could ac- 
commodate a large gathering like a national political 
conyention, and they are taking steps to erect a munici- 
pal building in connection with an immense central 
market house that will be the peer of any of the con 
vention halls in the country. It is exyected that the 
building will be authorized and built within the next 
two years and it is hoped that it can be started this 
year. 

The plans for the new Union Depot & Terminal Co., 
which will be a building of about 20 stories, and will 


cost with the necessary elevated terminals and recon- 
struction of most of the railroad and traction car 
approaches to the city $40,000,000, are now in the 


hands of the engineers of the railroad companies enter- 
ing Cincinnati and are being thoroughly investigated 
before being finally accepted. 

Millions of feet of all kinds of Iumber will be con- 
sumed in the erection of these buildings and will mean 
much to the limber trade here. 

Secretary Lewis Doster, of the Hardwood Manutac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, has just re- 
turned from a trip through the South as far as Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Doster said: 

The severe winter has badly delayed the mills all through 
the South and they are now from two to three months 
behind in orders. Logging operations, too, have been badly 
and few of the mills have more than a_ very 
small supply of logs: and since the weather has moderated 
logging conditions have not improved as it is too wet to log 
and there will have to be considerable drying weather before 
logging «an be resumed. The demand for all kinds of hard- 
woods is the heaviest in three years or more and especially 
for the lower grades. There is very little dry stock to be 
had in any grade and the mifls do not see any chance of 
catching up for some time. Prices will advance materially 
and it is fully expected that the hardwood industry will be 
back to its former basis as regards prices before very long. 
This is the result of just two things: the short supply and 
the heavy demand. The furniture, box, specialty, interior 
finish and planing mills are all buying heavily. None of 
these factories has any stock that amounts to anything due 
to th every conservative buying that they have indulged in 
for the last few months. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

IEXVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 27.—Boats on the Ohio River 
have begun running and trade in all lines is better. It 
is expected March will open under most favorable cir- 
cumstances for lumber manufacturers and retail dealers. 
Planing mill owners and yellow pine men say the build- 
ing outlook is good. 

Fred Bergman, of Bergman & Mann, lumber dealers 
and planing mllmen at Chrisney, a recent visitor in 
Evansville, says that work probably will be started in 
the early spring on the building of the extension. of the 
Evansville & Boonville traction line from Boonville to 
Chrisney. Mr. Bergman is financially interested. 

J. C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has received notice from C, A. 
Prouty, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, of the rate reduction on lumber carloads from 
points in Central Freight Association territory to Pacific 
coast terminals. ‘The reduction from 85 cents a hun- 


dred to 80 cents will affect the hardwood shippers in 
this section. 

The hardwood sawmill of Young & Cutsinger, this 
city, was closed several days last week owing to a break- 
down. 

J. C. Greer has resigned his position as salesman for 
the Federal Stave & Lumber Co. and will embark in busi- 
ness for himself March 15. He is popular among lum- 
bermen and buyers of this section and his many friends 
wish him success in his new venture. Mr. Halloran will 
remain at the head of the Federal Stave & Lumber Co. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 26.—Building records of past 
years will be broken this year and retail lumbermen say 
the estimating is much greater than it has been in pre- 
vious years. Edward W. Zaiser, a local broker, will 
begin the erection of 44 frame dwellings within the next 
60 days. These will represent an expenditure of more 
than $100,000. 

Lumbermen from all parts of Indiana were in the city 
last week for the conclave held in Murat Temple by the 
Ancient Arabie Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
George L. Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., was 
a member of the reception committee. Among those who 
took part in the Oriental play in connection with the 
ceremonial were Milton 8. Huey, of the Capitol Lum- 
her Co., and Louis G. Buddenbaum, of the Buddenbaum 
Lumber Co. 

Indiana had the most severe snow storm and blizzard 
in many years last week. ‘Traffic was impeded for 48 
hours and as a result there was no activity in the lum- 
her trade. Shipments are still being delayed over the 
State. 

If. V. Richards, Indiana representative of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., has returned from Biloxi, Miss., where 
he went to attend the funeral of his stepfather, Judge 
M. B. Gerry. 

Among those who will represent this city at the 
National Bowling Congress to be held in Chicago, begin- 
ning March 14, are Thomas H. Nelson, of the Young- 
Nelson Lumber Co., and Louis G. Buddenbaum, of the 
Buddenbaum Lumber Co. 

A visitor in the city was Ira S. Wadleigh, represent- 
ing the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Kentwood, La. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MIcH., Feb. 27.—Cadillae and all western 
and northern Michigan has been visited with several of 
the worst storms in years; freight traffic has been almost 
at a standstill, with railroads running double headers on 
their passenger trains, preventing the usual amount of 
logs being drawn into Cadillac either by railroad or 
sleigh. None of the mills was compelled to shut down, 
as they all had a supply of logs on hand, but the Jones & 
(rreen mill at Dighton has been closed for two months 
and 30 men laid off until more logs can be brought in. 

A week ago two giant elm logs were brought to Murphy 
& Diggins’ mill of this city, which had been cut at their 
vamp and hauled in by their own railroad. One meas- 
ured 514 feet in diameter and scaled about 2,500 feet; 
the other measured 544, feet and scaled over 2,000 feet. 
These are two of the largest logs brought here this 
winter. 

The Cadillac Turpentine Co. is accumulating a supply 
of Norway pine stumps hauled from the river flat and 
high lands east of the city. The company has about 800 
cords on hand, and the jobbers are about through with 
their winter hauling. As soon as the frost is out of the 
ground they will renew their stump pulling operation. 
The stumps from the river valley are not so rich in pitch 
as those from the higher ground. The company has ar- 
ranged to ship a large number of stumps from the 
vicinity of Lake George on the Ann Arbor Railroad. 

The Cadillac Handle Co., which manufactures lumber 
us well as handles, will complete its cut this winter on 
the tract which has furnished timber for its factory. 
This track has been the source of supply until recently 
when the company purchased a large tract of timber in 
Emmet County, which will supply it for many years. It 
will receive about 300,000 feet of logs from Ann Arbor 
points this season, but it takes about 3,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods to keep the factory going the year round. 

Not in many seasons have so large quantities of logs 
been coming to Cadillae by sleighs as this winter from 
nearby camps and farmers’ woodlots, and every mill and 
factory has been more than busy. 

A. W. Nichols, of Alba, has begun his annual cut of 
lumber from the tract of land recently bought from the 
Ward estate by F. E. Cornwell, of Cadillac. This will 
insure the longest run that the Nichols’ mill has ever 
had. <A large crew of men will be on the job until far 
into the summer. 

L. 8. Ward, formerly of Mesick, who went to Williams, 
West Va., a year ago, will return to Michigan and locate 
at East Jordan, where he will take charge of a handle 
mill. 

The Glengarry Furniture Co.’s mill is doing a good 
increasing business, running a force of over 30 men. 

It is now practically assured that the Estey Manu- 
faeturing Co., of Owosso, whose mills and plant burned 
recently, will remain in Owosso, although there was an 
effort to locate the plant elsewhere. A bonus of $12,000 
from the city had something to do with their remaining 
at Owosso. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 28.—Prices are good, with 
an. increase on large orders of about $1 a thousand. 
Oak and chestnut, all grades, are scarce, and the prices 
on these two will probably be increased another dollar 
within a week if the present demand continues. Stock 
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on the yards is low; and while the mills are running as 
usual, no gain has been made in accumulating stock. 
Demand for oak and chestnut is especially strong, and 
the opinion prevails that this condition will continue. In 
some instances more than $2 advance has been paid for 
good-sized orders of the better grades. 

There has been no increase in demand or improvement 
in price of ties. In fact, dealers will not discuss the 
tie business and give the impression that they prefer 
not to try to do any business as long as the prices are so 
low. 

George Breece, general manager of the West Virginia 
Timber Co., who is interested in a new operation at 
Arkansas City, Ark., states that his company is about 
ready to begin operations, cutting oak, cypress and 
cottonwood. The company has three tracts, aggregating 
95,000 acres of timber. 

The new mill at Horse Creek, Boone County, operated 
by the Horse Creek Tie & Lumber Co., is cutting about 
30,000 feet a day, and this output will be increased as 
rapidly as conditions permit. 

The Farmington Planing Mill Co., of Fairmont, 
W. Va., of which Judge W. Mason is president, has dis- 
continued business and surrendered its charter to the 
State. 

For the purpose of manufacturing staves and dealing 
in lumber, a charter has been issued to the White Oak 
Stave Co., of Sutton, W. Va., capitalized at $5,000, with 
the following incorporators: H. H. Dean, T. G. Dean, 
G. F. Skidmore, A. C. Herold, D. E. Gasto and Lantz 
Herold, all of Sutton. 

The Georges Creek Oil & Gas Co., of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., has been chartered with an authorized capital 
ot $15,000, to drill for oil and gas, to operate sawmill 
and deal in lumber at Lonaconing, Allegheny County, 
Md. The incorporators are: F. M. Powell and F. L. 
Shinn, of Clarksburg, W. Va.; T. H. Grindell, of Lona- 
coning, Md.; T. P. Llewellyn, of Gilmore, Md.; S. B. 
Hickman, of Salem, W. Va. 

The Kingston Land Co., to be located at Kingston, 
Fayette County, this State, besides mining coal, will 
manufacture and deal in lumber. This company, recently 
incorporated, has an authorized capital of $200,000, with 
the following incorporators: W. L. Keen, L. C. Jones 
and M. D. Whitford, of Syracuse, N. Y., and E. L. Pierce 
and L. D. Macdaniel, of Solvey, N. Y. 

Among recent visitors were J. J. Mead, of the Mead- 
Spear Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has a mill at Strange 
Creek, where he spent several days going over his property, 
and calling on lumber dealers here, placing several orders; 
H. W. Henninger, of the Acorn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; William Hilton, of the Peter Kuntz-Hilton Lumber Co., 
Dayton, O.; Hon. A. D. Williams, of Marlinton, W. Va., a 
dealer in timber lands and interested in mills along the 
eastern border of the State. Mr. Williams has been in the 
northern portion of the State and also in the East in con- 
nection with the development of some timber properties. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADES. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 28.—Angus McLean, of the 
Hugh McLean Lumber Co., and a resident of Montreal, 
is spending several weeks in the West Indies, having 
sailed last Saturday from New York. 

F. W. Vetter has been getting in a few cars of bass- 
wood, which is considered pretty good property. He 
has orders for a good share of it and is also disposing 
of a good quantity of maple. 

J. B. Wall has been spending a few days at Saeger- 
town, Pa., returning in time to assume his new position 
as police commissioner March 1, an appointment on which 
he is still receiving congratulations. 

Anthony Miller’s trade continues very fair for the 
season, in spite of the weather which has, however, de- 
layed some shipments. He is selling a fair quantity 
ot maple and oak. 

G. Elias & Bro. report trade in hardwoods and other 
departments of the business as very fair, but a good 
deal of improvement is expected within the next few 
weeks. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. have been making some good 
shipments of poplar from West Virginia, where H. A. 
Stewart has been spending a great part of this month. 
The prospects for business are considered very favorable. 





- FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND RaApips, MicH., Feb. 26.—Weather conditions 
have continued to be unfavorable to much activity in the 
lumber business. Deliveries are slow both coming and 
going. A local dealer just received a carload of lumber 
from Manistee that was shipped the first week in January 
and this is a fair example of the service lumbermen have 
been receiving. The one redeeming feature is that build- 
ing operations have not yet begun to any extent and 
hurry orders have been few. Furniture trade is quiet, 
following the January sale. The salesmen are all out, 
but returns are small, such orders as are coming in being 
of the hand-to-mouth character, to meet present needs 
only. One reason for this is the severity of the winter, 
which has delayed house cleaning and furnishing plans 
and retail dealers are the first sufferers. 

An encouraging feature in the lumber trade is found 
in the number of inquiries for stock that begin to pour 
in after every little let-up in the weather. There were 
two or three bright spring-like days last week and the 
effect was instantly shown in the increase of the mails. 
This seems to indicate that business will be good when 
the winter finally breaks. ’ 

Fred I. Nichols has returned from a business trip to 
the upper peninsula. He is largely interested in the 
Schooleraft Land & Development Co., owning about 5,000 
acres of hardwood lands in Schooleraft County. Much 
of the land has been cut over. It is the plan the coming 
season to continue lumbering’ and at the same time to 
put a large crew at work clearing up the cutover lands 
and make them available for agriculture. 

Traffic Manager E. L. Ewing, H. J. G. Van Keulen, 


H. L. Foote and George M. Clifton appeared in Lansing 
last week before the State Railroad Commission to argue 
the complaints of the lumber dealers regarding shipments 
to Ohio and Indiana points. 

The Criswell Furniture Co., manufacturing upholstered 
goods, will increase its capital and merge with Buytem 
& Dozema, manufacturing parlor frames. The company 
will oceupy the Comstock Building, with largely increased 
capacity. 

The Grand Rapids Veneer Co. has opened a branch at 


Seattle for the sale of its vapor process dry kilns, with. 


EK. F. Tindolph and H. P. Gillett in charge. The com- 
pany has recently taken contracts to install four kilns 
for the Heintz Manufacturing Co., of Toronto, and three 
for the Empire Furniture Co., of Jamestown. 

Charles R. Sligh has gone to southern California with 
his family to remain until spring weather. 

Wm. R. Oates, State game, fish and forest warden, has 
just sent out his report covering the forest fire losses the 
last year. According to his estimates, 177,472 acres of 
timberland were swept by fire, of which 13,285 were hard- 
wood lands, 14,226 meadow lands, 121,726 plains and 
slashings and 28,235 acres swamp lands. The heaviest 
loss was in Iosco County, where it is estimated damage 
of $3,003,375 was done, including the destruction of mills, 
houses, docks and entire villages. The total loss for the 
State from the forest fires is placed at $3,567,483, which 
leaves $564,108 outside of Iosco County. A total of 230 
fires was reported and a large proportion of these were 
started by careless campers and sportsmen. Other causes 
were sparks from railroad locomotives, berry pickers and 
lightning, and one case of incendiarism was reported. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Business Improving and Optimism Prevails—All Mills 
to Be Running in 30 Days—No Curtailment of Out- 
put Among Manufacturers. — 

BrisTou, VA.-TENN., Feb. 28.—Bristol lumbermen re- 
port business during the past month as better than for 
some time past, but there is still much room for im- 
provement. However, optimism prevails and the gen- 
eral belief is that business will be brisk during the 
spring and summer. Shipments have been heavier this 
month than last. 

A number of the mills closed down on account of 
rough weather are again in operation, and within the 
next thirty days practically all of the mills in this 
section will be running. There seems to be no disposi- 
tion among the manufacturers to curtail their output, 
and several large new operations being established in 
the territory contiguous to Bristol will be running by 
the early summer. 

Eastern buyers in Bristol this week continue to report 
a bright outlook for business in the East. They left 
some nice orders with the local lumbermen. 

The Paxton Lumber Co. reports continued good busi- 
ness. The company has a new planing mill in operation 
in Bristol and is making other extensions of its busi- 
ness, because of better trade. 

J. A. Wilkinson, of the J. A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., 
has returned from an important trip in Virginia in the 
interest of his business. The company’s mill here is 
running, and all of its out-of-town operations will be 
going full time as soon as weather conditions permit. 

The aldermanice board of Bristol this week granted 
the Stone-Huling Lumber Co. exemption from taxation 
for five years on the new three-story planing mill and 
equipment. The company has purchased a site oppo- 
site its present mill and yards on the Southern railroad 
and will begin work at once on the new mill. It will be 
150x200 feet and may be operated by electric power. 

The Peter-McCain Lumber Co. reports business moving 
along well and the prospects good for improvement in 
trade within the next few weeks. The company’s planing 
mill in Bristol is running, but its bandmill here is idle, 
due to the exhaustion of its log supply. The company 
is operating in western North Carolina also. 

The White Lumber Co., which has its principal offices 
at Johnson City, Tenn., is operating regularly its band- 
mills at: Butler, Tenn., and Elk Park, N. C., and is 
turning out a large amount of hardwood stock. 

A number of Bristol lumbermen went as members of 
the party of Bristol business men to visit the new power 
dam in the Watauga river. Electric power developed 
by the river is now being delivered here from the dam 
in Carter County, Tenn., and the lumber plants are lib- 
eral users of it. 

Cc. H. Smith, jr., manager of the Bristol office of the R. 


A. & J. J. Williams Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is buying hard- 
wood lumber at points in Virginia. 

Charles Oney, of the Bristol Door & Lumber Co., has gone 
on a trip to points in Tennessee. 

A. N. Rose, of the Master Builders’ Co., New York, was 
among the lumbermen visiting Bristol during the week. 

W. R. Taylor, of the W. R. Taylor Lumber Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa., was a visitor on the Bristol lumber market this 
week. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 27.—Most of the mills in this 
district have resumed operation after a shutdown through 
the cold spell. The prospect of a long run is not very 
encouraging, as the supply of timber coming in is much 
smaller than usual for the season of the year. The sup- 
ply of empty cars is more abundant, although not yet 
up to normal conditions. 

The ice in the Ohio river has finally cleared up along 
this section and so far as reports have been received no 
serious damage has occurred. The river is at a very 
high stage and the ice ran out on a strong current. 

R. H. Vansant will leave this week for a month’s stay 
at Hot Springs, Ark., where he will rest after a strenu- 
ous campaign in the election of a Democratic governor 
in Kentucky. 
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THE R. K. HARTWELL CO. 


Wholesale and Commission 


LUMBER 


Hardwoods, Cypress, N. C. and Yellow Pine 
Cedar and Cypress Shingles 
...Cypress and Pine Lath... 
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Dare Lumber Co. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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BRYCE, WHITE &- co. | 


Shippers agents for the sale of 
all kinds of 


American Lumber 
| 28 Basinghall St. LONDON 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR 


CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




















W. L. WHITACRE. D. W. KERR: 


WHITACRE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


d ° 
Office MW Boise’ Columbus, Ohio. 
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For Quick Shipment“ F#s40,40 
ASH D, KY. 
C-Ls 8-4” 1s and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
C-Ls 8-4’? No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 
C-Ls 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 
C-Ls 4-4’’ No.2 Com. Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 











YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


POWELL & ROWE 
Wholesale Lumber COLUMBUS, OHIO 








H. C. CREITH & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hemlock, Poplar, Oak 


We Make a Specialty of Transit Stock 








The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


Office and Yards 483-549 Neilston Street. 








YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS and POPLAR 


Rush orders filled from our Wholesale Yard 
at Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. GIESY & BROS. canéXster Suro 








Why not write us for prices 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood, Ash, Maple 
and Red and Sap Gum 
IMPERIAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








“WE ALWAYS HAVE STOCK IN TRANSIT” 


H.R. ALLEN & Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








‘Yellow Pine and Cypress 

















THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

Release of Incoming and Hitherto Stormbound Lumber 
Shipments—Low-grade Southern Pine Very Scarce 
—Status of the Building Situation. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—Lumber is beginning to 
come into this city in greater quantity, the scormbound 
shipments being released, but there is still great scarcity 
of low grades. ‘Lhe question of cars for the overdue lum- 
ber is uaily becoming more grave, printed notices having 
been sent out by one railroad that there will be a great 
demand for cars in a tew weeks to move the delayed 
fertilizer shipments for the South. 

White pine about holds its own, spruce and hemlock 
are still scarce and high. Cypress is about normal, Yel- 
low and North Carolina pme are still very scarce in 
low grade, with rooters, box and No. 3 flooring almost 
out ot the market. Offerings of sizes and better grade 
flooring are a little more noticeable. Shingles and lath 
are firm. 

General mercantile business is reported as decidedly 
better, and outlook must be fairly good if the amount 
of building of mercantile buildings is any criterion. 
Last week 140 permits were issued, covering 295 opera- 
tions, with a total value of $768,440. This included 
about 175 2-story dwellings, and over $400,000 for mer- 
cantile and manufacturing buildings. Those in close 
touch with building business seem to feel that this year 
will see a falling off of the great number of small dwell- 
ings that have been going up in recent years, and an 
increase in the erection of flats and apartments, which 
have become very popular here only within the last three 
or four years. ‘This will take less of the soft wood 
building sizes, but will increase materially the consump- 
tion ot hardwoods for trim, finish and flooring. 

In expectation of the early passage of bills before 
Congress for the construction of a mammoth drydock, a 
steel pier, a new barrack building and other improve 
ments at League Island, which will place the local Navy 
Yard on a par with any other in the country, important 
changes are being made. The back channel will be given 
over to the great reserve fleet which will assemble at 
the yard within the next six weeks, necessitating the 
finding of new berths for the old vessels now lying there, 
out of commission, the machine shops will be overhauled, 
new walks will be laid out and more tracks built on 
the docks in order that the vessels of the increased 
fleet may be coaled directly from the ears. 

Jerome H. Sheip reports that the windup of the affairs 
of the Philadelphia Veneer & Lumber Co. is nearing 
completion. 

Fire destroyed the home of 8. P. Bowers, president of 
the S. P. Bowers Lumber Co., on Red Lion Road near 
Knight Road, Torresdale, last Saturday morning. The 
loss on the building will amount to about $15,000, and 
on furnishings to about #5,000, only part covered by 
insurance. 

The Bireh River Lumber Co. is the title of a manufac- 
turing concern about to be incorporated with headquar- 
ters in the office of Howes & Russell, who will be the 
selling agents. The company will first operate in about 
1,500 acres of heavy mountain hardwoods and hemlock in 
Nicholas County, W. Va. The new concern is capitalized 
at $25,000, and the officers are George A. Howes, presi- 
dent, John S. Howes, vice president, and Harry A. 
Russell, secretary and treasurer. 

Louis Walp, of Easton, has been sent to jail, accused 
of attempting to set fire to the two lumber yards of 
the Brown-Borhek Co., in North and South Bethlehem. 

R. A. Beckley, of the Fort Mountain Lumber Co., 
Springdale, Va., and G. R. Proudfoot, of the Georgia & 
Florida Yellow Pine Co., Jacksonville, Fla., were in Phila 
delphia last week. 














IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirTsBURGH, Pa., Feb. 27.—After one of the most 
severe winter seasons in years, there has been a break 
in the weather conditions that has created « much better 
business situation, both as to industries and to general 
trade. The severe car shortage is interfering with a 
more rapid recovery of normal operations in mills, fur- 
naces and in all building operations. Aside from this, 
the outlook for a more active season is bright. Mills 
are operating to a larger capacity than for months. 
Buying is stronger and prices firmer. Railroads have 
continued to head the list of buyers. 

Shipbuilding material is figuring heavily in the steel 
mill operations, running into approximately 50,000 tons 
of plates on new business. Coal mining operations are 
normal but the fear of a total suspension after April 1, 
pending an adjustment of wage differences between 
miners and operators is likely to cause something of a 
stagnation there, for a time at least. 

O. H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., is out of 
town this week on a business trip. The Babcock company 
interests are all occupied, with mills running steadily, and 
report a very satisfactory condition of trade all along the 
line. 

Secretary J. H. Henderson, of the 
Co., is out of the city on a business trip. He expects 
to be back in a few days. The company reports a good 
run of business with considerable activity in the céke 
and coal mining fields. 

G,. C. Adams, vice president of the Duquesne Lumber 
Co., has been in the South on an extensive trip and is 
expected home this week. The company reports a fair 
demand and the booking of some attractive orders, with 
inquiries much better. 

A. A. Germain, of the Germain Co., who has been 
on an extended trip to the South, is back home and 


Kendall Lumber 


gives an optimistic account of conditions in the Southern 
States. The company reports a shght falling off in 
demand during the cold weather but looks for a revival 
of trade with more moderate weather. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. notes a very good out- 
look for trade. ‘There has been a more active interest 
in lumber for forward delivery and the local trade in 
industrial centers is getting more life each week. The 
company has recently added to its office space in the 
Oliver Building and increased ‘its organization materially 
and is making an aggressive campaign for trade. Its 
hardwood department is giving a good account of itself. 

The Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co. reports a fair demand, 
with cypress increasing steadily. The company says in- 
quiries are more numerous and the spring trade is full 
of promise. Mr. Ricks, while able to be about his house, 
is still an invalid due to an accident last winter that 
caused a fracture of his leg. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has plans under way for an 
enlargement of its Braddock mills that will involve the 
expenditure of $6,500,000 this year. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. is preparing extensive improvements and 
additions to its plant at Aliquippa and the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. expects to start on improvements and enlarge- 
ment at Monessen, that mean the expenditure of 
$3,000,000. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 28.—The hearing set by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for March 28 at Wash- 
ington to consider stopover privileges on lumber is a sub- 
ject of unusual interest to lumbermen, who are hope- 
tul that some result will follow which will be of benefit 
to the trade. Even if the privileges are not: continued 
it is possible that some arrangement more satisfactory 
than the present one may be adopted. It is likely that 
a representative delegation will attend the hearing, al- 
though the Lumber Exchange has not yet formulated 
its plans. The Tonawandas will also be represented. 

Austin, the site of the recent flood, is looking forward 
to prosperous times and it is reported that plans are 
under way that call for the expenditure of over $2,000,- 
000. Open weather will see operations begun on a large 
scale. Several business blocks have gone up and much 
building will be started this spring. The financial condi- 
tion of the town has been greatly strengthened by the 
good-sized payrolls of some of the concerns that have 
resumed work there. ‘ 

Building permits for last week numbered 34, while 
costs show an increase, amounting to $167,000. In- 
cluded in the permits is one to the Shea Amusement 
Co. for the erection of a $100,000 theater. Plans were 
also heavier than usual, indicating plenty of work in 
the building line awaiting better weather. 

The argument on the motion of Asa K. Silverthorne 
to quash the indictments against him in the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad case has been postponed in special term until 
March 5. 

The lumbering town of Hicks Run, Pa., where hun- 
dreds of men have found employment in a large sawmill 
for several years, is being dismantled and will soon 
he off the map. It was the seat of operations of John E. 
DuBois, the timber owner, who has bought the houses 
remaining and will tear them down. His timber cutting 
in the vicinity lasted a number of years, but the last 
log will soon be brought in. Mr. DuBois is now operating 
on a tract of gum, spruce, hemlock and other timber at 
Cheraw, S. C. 

W. W. Reilley, who recently left for a trip around 
Cape Horn, reports to the office his arrival in Chile. He 
will be gone about two months longer. 

John McLeod, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip to Duluth, where he looked 
over the white pine situation. 

A. C. Hauenstein states that the weather has rather 
affected the lumber trade during the present month, but 
recently the number of orders has begun to show im- 
provement. 

G. A. Corson, president of the A. A. Engle Lumber 
Co., will leave this week for Harriman and New River, 
Tenn., for a trip of several weeks. 

Knowlton Mixer is one of the lumbermen assisting in 
raising a fund of $40,000 for carrying on the work of 
the Charity Organization Society. A half day’s work 
by those interested raised $6,372. 

W. Clyde Sykes will leave this week for the Adiron- 
dacks, where he will continue to look after the operation 
of the Emporium Lumber Co.’s new mill. 

George M. Zimmermann, jr., attended the hearing at 
Albany on Tuesday, as one of the Buffalo citizens urging 
a State appropriation of $150,000 for the peace cele- 
hration to be held on the Niagara frontier. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Féb, 26.—Business generally shows 
an awakening from its winter quietude. Local retail 
yards are expecting one of their best seasons and in most 
lines the wholesale offices report a very favorable busi- 
ness. 

The F. T. Peitch Co. stated that demand for hard- 
woods is good, especially in high grade plain oak, ma- 
hogany and the middle grades of poplar. It has been 
doing a good business in ash also of late. 

The Putnam Lumber Co. reports a nice line of  busi- 
ness in West Coast products and an opening up generally 
of yellow pine demand. 

Northern pine in some grades is only in fair demand, 
but the good grades of pattern lumber are reported im- 
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proving by the Fisher-Wilson Co., which makes a spe- 
cialty along this line. 

The Cleveland City Lumber Co. has finished the re- 
construction of its offices and sheds since the recent fire 
and now has one of the finest equipments in this line of 
any of the retail yards in‘’Cleveland. It reports a good 
opening in spring trade. 

C. J. Trebing, of the Trebing Manufacturing Co., 
states that it has been doing an excellent business of 
late, especially in out-of-town orders for millwork. He 
looks for a good spring trade. 

F. H. Ellenberger, of the Smeed Box Co., has returned 
from the National convention at Chicago, and says that 
it was the best the association ever had. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, Feb. 27.—Demand is fairly active but 
not what it usually is at this time. Stocks among the 
yards are fairly ample for current requirements, but 
the weather has been so unsettled the last six weeks 
that few deliveries have been made. Prospects for an 
active building season are good and yard stocks are in 
almost exactly the position they were two months ago. 
There was some ordering ahead on the theory that 
February would see a substantial amount of building 
started; but this has not resulted, and there is a ten- 
dency to wait now until the weather is more settled and 
contractors have an opportunity to get out their work on 
a more substantial basis. 

Prices are well held and very little complaint eniers 
the market in this respect. As a matter of fact, the 
price situation has not entered very largely in the back 
ward demand. When orders are placed dealers want 
them filled at once and do not complain much regarding 
prices. This gives the market a healthy tone, because 
it is merely a question of time before a much heavier 
demand and a stiffening advance in prices will arise. 

The United States Board of General Appraisers, in a 
decision handed down last Saturday, held that ‘‘saw- 
dust’? or ‘‘wood flour’’ is not properly dutiable at the 
rate of 35 per cent ad valorem as a ‘‘manufacture of 
wood’’ under paragraph 215 of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
The board also sustained a protest claiming that saw- 
dust merchandise is dutiable at 10 per cent. 

Uptegrove & Beckwith, well known mahogany and 
veneer dealers, have planned to erect a three-story ware- 
house at Steinway and Riker Avenues, Long Island City. 

Eleven permits were issued last week for projected 
buildings in Manhattan amounting to $1,343,100; thir- 
teen in the Bronx, $305,300; seventy-six in Brooklyn, 
$351,100; sixty-three in Queens, $273,000, and eleven 
in Richmond, $36,000. 


W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn., was in town dur- 
ing the week. 

Cc. W. Manning returned on Thursday from a trip among 
the hardwood mills in North Carolina, Virginia and eastern 
‘Tennessee. Hle reports a strong situation there, stating 
that stocks are well held. 

Another hardwood man who visited the market was John 
N. Scatcherd, of. John N. Scatcherd & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 
He says prices are firm, but the buying power the last six 
weeks has not been as strong as it was. This is due. he 
believes, to the heavy winter weather. 

J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., yellow pine whole 
salers, accompanied by Mrs. Burton, sailed on Tuesday for a 
short trip abroad. 

EK. V. Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and the allied Babcock interests, was in town last week. 
He states that the lumber demand is slightly better, but 
that plenty of room for improvement exists. Prices, how- 
ever, are on the upward swing. 

R. W. Higbie, of the Robert W. Higbie Co., accompanied 
by Mrs. Higbie, sailed on Saturday for New Orleans, whence 
they will go to Louisville to attend the annual meeting of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
Higbie has been appointed chairman of a committee to take 
charge of plans for comprehensive development of the bor- 
ough of Queens and other sections of Long Island. 
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FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 27.—Cars are in bet- 
ter supply at the Tonawandas than they were but not 
as much rail tonnage is available as some of the dealers 
need. They are making the best of the situation and 
hoping that they will soon be in a position to insure 
their customers more prompt delivery. 

The Charles G. Doebler planing mill interest has taken 
over the hardwood flooring business which Schulmeister & 
Abrams have been conducting. The latter firm was mak- 
ing plans to open a mill of its own, but decided yester- 
day to give up the undertaking and dispose of the 
business. The firm has dissolved with the disposition 
of its lumber interests. 

J. Walter Williamson, who recently severed his con- 
nection with White, Gratwick & Mitchell, has been elected 
vice president of the Williamson Mill & Lumber Co., of 
Rochester, recently incorporated with capital of $75,000. 
The other officers of the company are E. C. MecLoud, 
of Rochester, president and treasurer, and Alfred M. 
Williamson, of Rochester, formerly of Tonawanda, secre- 
tary. The company has taken over the Williamson mill 
on Lyle Street in Rochestér and will conduct a retail 
and wholesale woodworking business. J. Walter Will 
iamson is preparing to remove his place of residence 
from North Tonawanda to Rochester. 

Among the members of the recently organized Twin City 
Gun Club who are showing much ability as marksmen are 
Maurice N. Bingham, of McLean Bros.; James S. Thompson, 


of Thompson, Hubman & Fisher,‘and T. J. Wilson, of the 
Wilson Lumber & ‘Box Co. 

Maurice B. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., and R. T. 
Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., have returned from 
a’ business trip to the New York offices of the respective 
companies. 
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THE CUT ON THE KENNEBEC. 

Augéusta, ME., Feb. 26.—During the season of 1911- 
12 the total log cut on the Kennebee and its tributaries 
has been 144,830,000 feet, according to the report of the 
operators made at the annual meetings of the log driv- 
ing associations here this week. The largest cut made 
in any one township was at Dennistown, with a total of 
8,500,000 feet. The largest eut by a single company was 
34,780,000 feet, by Hollingsworth & Whitney. The total 
cut was divided as follows: 

Moose River cut, season of 1911-12, 49,300,000 feet; left 
over, 1911, 6,700,000 feet. 

Moosehead Lake & Roach 28,000,000 feet; 
left over, 1,000,000 feet. 

Dead River cut, 24,750,000 feet; left back, 5,000,000 feet. 

Mast Branch and Main River cut, 22,080,000 feet. 

Loaded on cars Somerset Railway, 20,700,000 feet. 

Total cut, 144,830.000 feet; total left, 12,700,000 feet. 

The largest ten cuts, by location, were: 

Dennistown, 8,500,000 feet; Enchanted, 8,000,000; Alder 
Stream, 7,500,000; Sandy Bay, 6,000,000; Mayfield, 6,000,- 
000; Frenchtown, 5,500,000; Lily Bay, 5,500,000; Sandy 
Stream, 5,000,000; Township 6, Range 7, 4,600,000; Misery 
Stream. 4,500,000. 

The first largest ten operators were: 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 34,780,000 feet; Lawrence 
Bros., 13,500,000; Kellogg Lumber Co., 10,000,000; Great 
Northern Paper Co., 8,300,000; Boyd & Hervey Co., 7,- 
700,000; S. D. Warren, 7,700,000; South Gardiner Lumber 
Co., 7,000,000; W. T. & F. E. Haines, 6,000,000; Newcastle 
Lumber Co., 5,000,000, and Augusta Lumber Co., 5,000,000. 

Other operators cutting more than 1,000,000 feet were: 

Hume & Newhall Co., 4,500,000; Bingham Last Block 
Co., 4,000,000; Dennistown Lumber Co., 4,000,000; American 
Realty Co., 3,000,000; Bradstreet Lumber Co., 3,000,000; 
F. & O. H. Clark, 3,000,000; Young & Galusha, 2,000,000; 
ki. F. Rowell, 1,500,000; Viles & Goodwin, 1,500,000; Lander 
Lumber Co., 1,500,000; American Shoe Finding Co., 1,- 
300,000; FE. PP. Viles & Son, 1,250,000. 


River cut, 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES.' 


Boston, MaAss., Feb. 26.—The new dock board has 
made several recommendations, one of which affects the 
retail lumber business. This board suggests that one 
of the 1,200-foot piers which are to be built be used 
for lumber and that the lumber district be concentrated 
on this pier. Local dealers do not favor this. Howard 
C. Morse, of Blacker & Shepard, says: 

I do not think the plan to be feasible. Concentration 
means longer hauling. Dealers are going farther and far- 
ther into the country and the radius of a dozen or more 
miles can not be economically covered from a central yard. 
We now have several yards at different points and dealers 
in general are scattered. In case of fire the scattered yards 
are a means of protection, as it means that loss is confined 
to one point, whereas if yards were concentrated the whole 
stock might be destroyed. Economical distribution and 
safety require separation. 

Other retail dealers have expressed themselves along 
the same lines. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since 
the first of the year have amounted to $13,350,000, as 
compared with $13,138,000 during the corresponding 
period a year ago and $13,721,000 for the corresponding 
period for 1910. 





GERMAN LUMBER TRADE. 

The traffic in American lumber increased during 1911. 
First of all, the new year found the yellow pine market 
considerably improved. In 1911 the shipment was not 
sufficient to satisfy all wants. The reason can be 
attributed to labor troubles in the Gulf States, as many 
mills in these States shut down were mostly specialists 
in export pine trade. 

The pine lumber was brought in chiefly by manufac- 
turers and lumber dealers in the southern part of Ger- 
many, who tried to fill their needs for 1912. Accord- 
ing to the pine market situation today those Jumbermen 
have done right, as pine prices were low in the last 
months of the last year. 

However, labor troubles in the Gulf States are past. 
The excessive rainfall in December and the first of 
January was followed by fair weather. Demand in the 
United States for timber, railroad and building materials 
is better than for a long time. Finally the United States 
found in South America a heavy pine buyer, especially 
in red pine. The consequence is that the prices have 
jumped $2 a thousand feet and are still going up. Lum- 
bermen in northern and western Germany now have to 
pay the higher prices, as pitch pine imports have de- 
creased and the call, especially for longleaf, continues 
strong. Even North Carolina pine has gone up $1 to $2 
per thousand. 

Demand for American oak blocks continues, but ship- 
ments are not large enough to supply the needs. Ma- 
hogany, chiefly Mexican, finds a quick market, as does 
Cuban. Freight rates—the most important factor in 
export trade—are still high. HENRY PAHL. 





MAKING ITS BOW. 

Under date of February 15 the first number of Zhe 
Disston Crucible was published, by Henry Disston & 
Sons (Ine.), of Philadelphia, Pa. The pages are 16 in 
number, the magazine is of pocket size, and the price is 
10 cents a copy, or $1 yearly. The periodical will be 
devoted to the interests of millmen. The first issue con- 
tains an editorial page, the first installment of two se- 
rials entitled ‘‘The Saw in History’’ and ‘‘From A to 
Z,’’ the latter a descriptive survey of the Disston estab- 
lishment in its various departments. There is a poem 
tribute to the late Samuel Disston taken from the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN; a correspondence department, and 
some short lengths pertinent to the industry or of a 
humorous character. The whole thing is executed with 
decided neatness and doubtless will attract many readers. 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
_ AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, - NEW YORK CITY, 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


_ INCGRPORATED 
Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 


Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 
Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills’ - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





W. W. DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 


SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


HARDWOODS 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS : Richwood, Camden-en- 


Office, . 
SERANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 


HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 


a NEW YORK “@E 


————————>)) -ASK UWS FOR 7 
West Virginia Spruce 


Hardwoods 
Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER CoO. 


Rooms 871 and 873, 5th Ave., Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 
\\ , 


White Pi 
ite Pine 
GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 





















































Wholesale Lumber 


CORONA, NEW YORK CITY. i 
Desires Good Southern Mill Connections 











Hotel Cumberland 
NEW y 


YORK 


S.W. Corner Broadway 

at 54th St., Near 50th 

Street Subway Station 
and 53rd Street 
Elevated. 









“Fi B ELE 
FIEUB FIFE 





Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, 
$2.50 with bath, and up Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Wuodward. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








FROM THE WISCONSIN FIELD 


) 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Heavy Snows Again Tie Up Traffic, Giving Much 
Concern to Wholesalers—Hemlock a Little Quiet— 
Hardwoods Show Most Life. 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 27.—Traftic on all the rail- 
roads operating in Wisconsin is again tied up as a 
result of the heavy snows. The movement of logs to 
the mills and the shipping of finished lumber, which had 
just started after the recent long tie-up, is again at a 
standstill. Although the situation is not so serious as 
if the season were more advanced, wholesalers are con- 
siderably concerned. Manufacturers are buying at a 
better rate than they have in some months and whole- 
salers say that stocks, particularly in hardwood lines, are 
too light to permit of a serious tie-up at this time. 
Retailers are also making inquiries and placing some 
good orders, but it is impossible to get lumber shipped 
out from the mills in view of present traffic conditions. 

Hemlock seems to be a little quiet, but dealers and 
Wholesalers say that just as soon as the building season 
is opened demand in this line will take on new life. Per- 
mits have been granted and plans made for an unusually 
large amount of building to be carried on in Milwaukee 
this spring and the prospects are bright. The hardwood 
market is showing the most life, with stocks light, de- 
mand good and the prospects indicating that prices will 
go higher. Birch is especially scarce even in Nos. 2 and 
3, as this wood is attracting more attention from the 
various consuming industries. Maple is in good demand 
as a result of the activity of the hardwood flooring 
plants. Plain and quarter sawed oak are naturally in 
good demand, with stocks light. Basswood is moving 
freely with a good request for stock from the box manu- 
facturers. 

At the recent council of Indians at the Bad River 
reservation at Odanah, as requested by the Washington 
authorities, it was voted to allow the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Co., of Odanah, to take the logs eut on the 
reservation to Washburn for sawing. 

The Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co.’s planing mill at 
Chippewa Falls has closed for an indefinite period. It 
is rumored that the plant will be moved to make room 
for the proposed Omaha right of way. 

The entire sawmill plant of the Iron River Lumber 
Co., of Iron River, is in operation. Extensive repairs 
have been made and about 225 men are employed. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WiIs., Feb. 27.—George E. Foster, president 
of the Foster-Latimer and Mellen lumber companies, 
is very busy arranging his preliminary work for highway 
building this summer. Mr. Foster is highway commis- 
sioner of this county and as the county board recently 
voted him $70,000 to spend in macadamizing the roads 
of Ashland County this year he is buying material and 
getting ready for operations. His work so far has been 
a revelation in highway construction in the State. 

At a council at Odanah, Saturday, the Indians agreed 
to allow the Stearns Lumber Co. to continue sawing 
timber out on the reservation at Washburn during the 
coming season. This means a pay roll of more than $40,- 
000 a month at Washburn during the sawing season. 
It was agreed that the company shall pay $8 a thousand 
for the dead and down timber cut. 

The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., of Washburn, is install- 
ing a large modern power cut-off in its box and crating 
factory, which it expects to have in operation within a 
week or ten days. This new machine is designed and 
constructed by the company there and should it work 
satisfactorily other machines of the same design will be 
installed. 

Loggers and millmen are apprehensive of a big flood 
in the spring. Reports from all over the northern part 
of the State are that the snow in the woods is from 
three to four feet deep. After the first big snow storm 
a few days of mild weather permitted the snow to pack 
firmly in many localities and the result is that under the 
snow there is considerable snow that is practically ice. 
Last fall when the freeze-up came the swamps were 
all overflowing with water and should a sudden thaw 
come all the water from the melting snow and ice would 
be forced to pass away by way of the stream. This 
would be certain to create flood conditions and there 
is a fear that great damage would result. 


IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Feb. 26.—Trade in hardwood lum- 
ber continues to be good. One very satisfactory feature is 
the way odds and ends that. have lain around for a year 
or so are disappearing, more especially in No. 3 common. 
Last fall buyers began to take hold of No. 3 common 
basswood; then the trade naturally slid into birch, next 
into soft elm, then rock elm and ash, and now there is 
nothing left in No. 3 common but rock elm and hard 
maple, and even these will be sold before spring really 
makes its appearance. 

Trade in 1s and 2s clear and in No. 1 common makes 
just a fair amount of business, with prices stationary. 
This applies to almost any of the hardwoods. Number 
2 common birch has advanced $1 while firsts and seconds 
if anything have dropped that amount. The amount on 
hand of this latter grade is small, and most dealers are 
holding it firm, but these prices are cut for all that. 
Soft elm shows no particular change in prices, but each 
week Sees less of it on hand. The dry stock will soon 
be gone in all grades. Rock elm has been selling fairly 
well in 2-inch, but 1/4 is very slow and everyone seems 


to have a carload or two of this to sell. Inch and one- 
half sells to much better advantage. Hard maple is 
about the steadiest wood in Wisconsin. Demand is just 
about the same all the time, and prices have remained 
firm, except that flooring manufacturers are not very 
eager to buy this year, which makes the market a little 
easier. 

Jobbers have been looking over the different mill 
stocks closely for the last few weeks, but as yet no large 
purchases of mill stocks have been made. The big mills 
are holding prices firm, and the jobbers are in no hurry 
to buy. Some of the large operators feel that they 
ought to get a little more for birch and a little less for 
maple and basswood than a year ago, but the jobbers are 
holding back on birch. They say that birch is not bring- 
ing any more than it did a year ago, and they paid high 
prices then, thinking that there would be an advance, 
which did not materialize, in fact most of them lost 
money on birch in 1911. Jobbers and wholesalers are 
disposed to go slow, as they feel that they have been 
carrying the brunt of the business for the last four 
years. 

The logging situation seems to be fair and since the 
thaw last week sleighing has improved, and the mills 
which depend on farmers for logs have been getting in 
supplies fast. Cars are plentiful, and barring any storms 
that may unsettle traffic, lumber ought to move all right 
from now on. Farmers in hardwood districts have beer 
getting good money out of their timber this winter. 
They cut and sell all their logs, then the small straight 
trees that will cut 30 or 40 feet long with 8-inch tops 
go for piling for about 4 cents a foot, and the top logs 
are cut 8 feet long and hauled to some tie mill, where 
they bring 20 cents a cut. This, supplemented by the 
business of cutting the limbs into cordwood, cleans the 
ground very effectually so that it is about ready for 
farming. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, WIS., Feb. 27.—The Merrill Veneer Co. and 
the Merrill Woodenware Co. have their yards filled to 
capacity with all kinds of hardwood logs, and they have 
notified the farmers not to haul any more. The winter 
has been a good one for the farmers and small jobbers, 
as the last cold snap put the roads in excellent condition 
for hauling. 

The Kaul Manufacturing Co. is still buying birch hub 
timber and is cutting about three cars of logs a day, 
making about 10 cars of hubs a month. It is installing 
a bobbin and spool department to take care of the birch 
cuttings unfit for hubs. 

The Merrill handle factory is increasing its sawing 
capacity by putting in a saw mill manufactured by the 
Merrill Iron Works. 

George Langley, sr., who is logging for the Bradley 
interest on Tomahawk River, expects.to have in 6,000,000 
feet of pine logs by the middle of March, and will break 
camp at that time. 

A. H. Wright has returned from New York, where he 
has been on business for the H. W. Wright Lumber Co. 

The shortage of cars continues to be a drawback to all 
the lumbermen operating in the Wisconsin Valley. - De- 
mand for No. 3 boards of hemlock and hardwood con- 
tinues with prices firm. 





LOGS RUNNING WILD. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Feb. 21.—One of the most spectacu- 
lar railroad wrecks ever seen in this vicinity took place 
in Marinette recently when three cars loaded with logs, 
for the N. Ludington Lumber Co., crashed through the 
warehouse of Lyon Bros., at 1501 Main Street. 

A Wisconsin & Michigan logging train came in over 
the tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. The switch track runs alongside of the building 
occupied by Lyon Bros. and within a few feet of it. One 




























































































RESULTS OF A PRECIPITATE LOG TRAIN STOP. 
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if the stakes on the log train evidently protruded too far 
nd collided with the building. It was snapped off and 
his liberated the load of logs. There was a tremendous 
mashing and crashing, and before the train could be 
topped three carloads of logs were dashed through the 
i.yon Bros. building, almost completely wrecking it. 

One of the unusual features of the wreck was a big 
-edar log which was found standing straight up and down 
hrough the roof of the building when an inspection of 
ihe damage was made. 

No one was injured. Had the wreck occurred near the 
‘ront of the building the logs would have been thrown 
ito the office of Lyon Bros. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 26.—The stave mill at Glen- 
wood has resumed operation for the season. The plant 
has been largely improved and the output will be con- 
siderably increased. 

The H. Sasman mill at Klondyke has started on its 
season’s cut with a good supply of logs on hand. 

Robert F. Goodman left Saturday on a trip to the 
West Indies, Panama and South America, accompanied 
by J. C. Whitney, a Chicago wholesaler. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Goodman have returned from a trip to Panama. 
Robert C. Goodman has sailed for Europe. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 28.—Reports on January 

shipments made to Secretary H. S. Childs of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association show a decrease 
as compared with last year, but not a large one con- 
sidering that the number of mills reporting was smaller 
by seven, 58 reporting this year compared with 65 last 
year. The reports showed shipments of 73,986,795 feet 
of lumber, compared with ‘85,810,854 feet last year, a 
decrease of 11,824,059 feet, or 13.7 per cent. Lath 
shipments were 14,727,170, as against 24,727,120 last 
year. 
* Production for the month came to 39,396,007 feet of 
lumber, compared with 68,312,136 feet last year, a de- 
crease of 28,916,029 feet, or 42.3 per cent, and 12,443,- 
418 lath, compared with 23,487,925 last year. 

Cold weather has renewed the hopes of lumbermen and 
logging contractors for a prolonged season. Ice roads 
are again in good shape, and the loggers hope for two 
or three more weeks of hauling weather, as there is con- 
siderable to be done, especially in the cedar camps. 

L. K. Deal, of the L. K. Deal Lumber Co., Des Moines, 
lowa, has been in Minneapolis on business following a 
trip to northern Minnesota. 

M. J. Buckley, general manager of the Canadian Lum- 


ber Yards (Ltd.), Winnipeg, was here last week on 
business, 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 28.—Loggers look for an early 
breakup of work in the woods this Spring, as winter 
opened earlier than usual. Most of the loggers will be 
through with their winter cuts by March 15. Ideal log- 
ging conditions prevail now. 

The annual meeting of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co. was 
held last Friday. The old officers were reelected. This 
company produced 25,000,000 feet of lumber last year 
and will produce about the same amount this year. The 
mill has been shut down for about a week on account of 
an accident to the engine. E. D. Graff, of Worthington, 
Pa., president of the company, came to Duluth to attend 
the annual meeting. He says business conditions in the 
Kast are improving. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. will bridge the Ver- 
milion River near Six Mile Creek, to tap the Echo Lake 
country with its logging railroad, loading from Cusson, 
on the Canadian Northern, in St. Louis County, Minn. 
The road is also to be extended to Harding on Crane 
Lake. Several hundred million feet of timber will be 
tributary to the road. 

The Minnesota Forestry Commission, of which W. T. 
Cox is the head, will hold a meeting in Duluth, March 14, 
at the Spalding Hotel, with the railroad officials of this 
territory. They will discuss fire prevention. The rail- 
roads take more interest in this subject now than ever 
before, since so many suits for damages by fires which 
they are alleged to have started have been brought 
against them in the courts. 

There has been some inquiry for lumber tonnage from 
Duluth for opening trips. The shippers are standing 
out for a rate of $2.25, which was the rate last year, and 
the vessel owners, on the other hand, are holding for 
$2.50. No charters have been reported, but it seems 
likely that some business will be done in March. Ice 
conditions point to a late opening of navigation. 
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IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Feb. 27.—Shipments have increased 
slightly during the last week but the situation as regards 
car supply is still very unsatisfactory. Reports from 
lines south and west of the Minnesota Transfer show 
serious congestion of traffic due almost wholly to the 
inability of the roads to cope with unfavorable weather 
conditions. The congestion has become so serious in 
some sections that it is frankly admitted that no effort 
is being made to move empty cars, all energies being de- 
voted to forwarding loaded equipment. 

The rush of orders experienced earlier in the month 
has slackened somewhat and shipments have held about 
even with new business. As sdon as there is reasonable 
certainty of being able to obtain the cars required the 
loading crews will work 10 hours a day instead of nine 
as they have done during the winter, 


The usual repairs to the sawmills are under way 
preparatory to the opening of the sawing season. All 
five mills will be ready to start in as soon as the river 
opens, but an early opening is not looked for as the 
ice in the river is very thick, measuring in some places 
three feet or more. 

Logging operations for the winter are expected soon 
to be at an end, as operations will be closed in ample 
time to avoid inconvenience due to early thaws. The 
Northern Lumber Co. has broken one camp and others 
will follow. 

J. E. Lynds, of the Cloquet Lumber Co., left this week 
on a trip to Panama and South American points. 
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MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Feb. 28.—In Menominee and 
Marinette all the big mills are in full blast, with excel- 
Jent prospects for a long and successful run. The mill 
of the Republic Lumber Co. went into operation a little 
later than usual, but under exceptionally auspicious cir- 
cumstances. One hundred thousand feet of lumber is 
being cut each day and the entire season’s product has 
been sold in advance. A large quantity of stock has 
been decked in the yards and 150 men are employed. 
The Spies-Thompson Lumber Co. has received large con- 
signments of logs by rail. A good market is reported 
and the 120 workmen employed expect a long season. 
The J. W. Wells Lumber Co. is daily absorbing all the 
logs that can be rushed in by rail. 

There is a slight improvement in the car situation. 
Two weeks of mild weather have enabled the railroads 
to handle the logging trains more promptly and large 
quantities of timber have been rushed into the mill yards 
of the twin cities. Dealers and small shippers are still 
greatly worried over the car problem, their greatest 
dread being that the situation may be still further com- 
plicated by Leavy snow falls. 

It is estimated that there are 75,000 ties on the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway between Stephenson and 
Powers. The ties are being loaded by a special crew and 
shipped into Escanaba. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is sur- 
veying a 25-mile line between Crystal Falls and Iron 
River. It is said that construction will start at once on 
this extension, which will tap a rich mining, farming 
and hardwood timber country. 

The Northern Lumber Co., operating at Birch, is hav- 
ing one of the most satisfactory winter runs it has 
experienced since the plant was built. The mill has a 
daily output of 50,000 feet of lumber. 

The Marinette woodworking plant has changed hands. 
A. C. Merryman, of Marinette; L. B. Lesh, of Chicago, 
and 8. D. Hanna, a capitalist, of Ft. Wayne, Ind.; are 
hack of the new enterprise. George W. Price, who was 
the president and active head of the old concern, will be 
retained as manager. 

Vice President M. A. Doty, of the Superior Veneer & 
Cooperage Co., has returned from a successful business 
trip through the East. The company is lumbering on an 
extensive scale near Sand River, and ,expects to put in 
about 3,000,000 feet of hemlock, pine and hardwood tim- 
ber, to peel about 1,500 cords of hemlock bark and te 
take out 75,000 pieces of cedar. 

The cut at the sawmill of Samuel Eddy, Lake Linden, 
is expected to be unusually heavy. Extensive repairs 
have been made, including the building of a steel boiler 
house. 

W. W. Parker, of Hiawatha, in Manistique recently, 
reports that he has finished his logging operations for 
the South Side Lumber Co. and that in a week’s time the 
company will be through sawing. Mr. Parker has en- 
tered into a contract with a Munising company to build 
lumber camps in the vicinity of Little Indian River. He 
states that operations there will last three years. 

The fact that the Keweenaw Mining Co. is offering 
for sale the timber rights on 20,000 acres of land will 
probably result in the establishment of an extensive 
lumbering industry in Keweenaw County. 

Andrew Rian, Swan J. Peterson, Carl A. Carlson and 
Branback & Sandstrom are operating lumber camps in 
the Felch district in the vicinity of Iron Mountain. 
Andrew Rian expects that his input will be about 1,000,- 
000 feet of logs, 10,000 railroad ties and 32,000 posts 
and poles. 

The Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co. will cut 8,000,000 
feet of pine, hemlock and hardwood logs and 1,500,000 
feet of cedar logs. In addition it will have a large cut 
of ties, posts and poles. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MIcH., Feb. 26.—J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
of Menominee, has received its first order for its diamond 
hard maple flooring from Los Angeles, Cal., and is start- 
ing what is expected to be a big business, shipping 
this product to the Pacific coast. The company is getting 
orders from all over the country thus early for this floor- 
ing and expects it to be nation-wide in its scope. 

The continued thaw is proving a decided setback to 
lumbermen, who had been making rapid progress until 
the wet weather set in. It is feared the loggers’ harvest 
wil! fall far below the normal this year. 

The Solper & Kobesson mill at Koss, that has been saw- 
ing lumber since its 1ecent opening, will also open a 
lath and shingle mill. 

Peterson & Jacobson, Dunbar, Wis., jobbing this winter 
for the Ford River Lumber Co., Ford River, have just 
completed their operations. 

Peter Le Combe, of Escanaba, is superintending the 
loading of the tie train on the North Western Railway. 
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The A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 
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C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


J. M. Hastings, President. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
‘HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., . 
NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Eastern Storage Yards: 
East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 














Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled a a for seastiotig | Ocean freight contracts and effecting 

‘om 


quic e handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the $90 page book ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
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A Few Items We Want to Sell. 


Write for special prices. 
POPLAR 


5-8 1st and 2nds oS: _ Et. 

4-4 No.1 Com. - 12s. ‘O00 = 

4-4 No.2 Com. - 0,00 

4-4 No.3 Com. - $20,000 a 
ASH 

4-4 lstand 2nds - 50,000 Ft. 

4-4 No. 1 Com. «+ ,000 

4-4 No. 2 Com. = 225,000 “ 

4-4 No.3 Com. - 127,000 “ 


BASSWOOD 
4-4 Istand 2nds - 48,000 Ft. 
R 134,000 
CHESTNUT 


4-4 ea Sd Wormy 28,000 Ft. 
Sound Wormy 61, 

5-4 Sound Wormy 53,000 
4-4 Noi 2 Sd Wormy 48,000 
4-4 No.3 Sd Wormy 200,000 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


: 














If Your Trade 
Demands Quality 


It is time you were get- 
ting acquainted with our 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, 
Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door and Win- 
dow Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves, Headings. 


We can ship promptly at prices you’ll like. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
SALES OFFICE: 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, O. 








THE KOSSE, SHOE & SCHLEYER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We Want To Buy 


Output of two good Band Mills producing 
largely Plain and Quartered White and 
Red Oak and Poplar. We always want 


WALNUT LUMBER 


TERMS: SPOT CASH. 
Main Office: 410-411 Provident Bank Building. 


ED—_ 
GUM 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 




















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








There are about 75,000 ties along the line between Powers 
and Menominee. 

The A. Spies Lumber & Cedar Co., of Menominee, is 
shipping large quantities of logs by rail to its Menominee 
yards. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Georgian Bay District Favored by Weather Conditions 
Will Yield Heavy Output—Bad Storm Blocks Oper- 
ations in Saginaw Valley. 

Bay Ciry and Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 27.—Reports 
from the Georgian Bay district of Ontario, which con- 
tributes 75,000,000 feet of pine lumber annually to 
dealers in the Saginaw Valley, state that the winter thus 
far has been the most favorable for logging operations 
in years. The larger portion of the prospective cut of 
lumber in the upper portion of the district for the 
coming season has already been contracted for. Prices 
there are about the same as last winter, with the excep- 
tion of mill culls and lumber for box material, which is 
50 cents to $1 higher. E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, 
operate a sawmill of their own at Thessalon, which 
manufactures about 20,000,000 feet; and other mill firms 
also cut lumber for the Bay City concern, which handles 
50,000,000 feet annually. The Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Co. takes a large portion of the output of the sawmill 
plant of Eddy Bros. at Blind River, and purchases of 
other mill concerns enough additional stock to fill out its 
quota of 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet. 

The week has been a bad one for the lumber business, 
owing to the worst snow and windstorm which this sec- 
tion has experienced in forty years, blocking railway 
and other traffic. The winter weather has interfered to 
a considerable extent in handling logs by rail. Condi- 
tions for handling logs from the tree to skids have been 
excellent, but the railroads have been unable to handle 
the stock to the mills expeditiously. During the last 
month a number of sawmills were forced to shut down a 
part of the time for lack of logs. The Wylie & Buell 
Lumber Co. has 10,000,000 feet waiting for transporta 
tion to the Saginaw river. 

Flooring manufacturers report that trade is not up to 
expectations, particularly as to prices. The usual quan- 
tity of stock is being manufactured and worked off, but 
manufacturers are not satisfied with the returns. 

The hemlock lumber trade, which was dull during the 
latter portion of last year, is reported by manufacturers 
and dealers to be showing more life. There is more 
inquiry, and prices are more firmly held. 

Eastern Michigan made a fairly good showing last 
year in point of production. This section includes the 
Saginaw Valley, Lake Huron Shore and Michigan Cen- 
tral—Mackinaw division mills. The output in these dis- 
tricts was: 


Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 

Saginaw Valley....... 114,264,184 feet 14,942,300 18,618,000 

Huren Shore mills....148,805,170 feet 31 "21! 5,450 438,641,000 
Mich. Central-Mac kinaw 

division . . .106,022,957 feet 21,929,300 49,111,000 

TOtTAIS 141s Sr $9,092,291 feet 68, 087,050 111, 370, 000 


Some portions ‘of the Huron Shore output are moved 
to market by water, but in the other districts the output 
is distributed entirely by rail. 

Local interest was centered on a decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week. The Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association recently filed com- 
plaint against the 85-cent freight on lumber shipped from 
Michigan points to the Coast. The commission last week 
ordered the railroads to give an 80-cent rate to all 
Michigan points south of a line drawn across the state 
from Muskegon to Saginaw and Bay City, via Sparta, 
Sheridan, Greenville, Edmore, Alma and St. Louis, excep- 
tion being made to a chunk of the ‘‘Thumb’’ district, 
east of Vassar and north of Fort Gratiot. On shipments 
north of this line the 85-cent rate still prevails, which 
places a penalty of $2 a thousand feet on that section. 

The planing and heading mill of the Batchelor Timber 
Co., at West Branch, was damaged by fire Wednesday 
evening to the extent of about $1,000. 

Trade in box material is holding up well. The fac- 
tories have all been able to operate and a good demand 
for lower grade lumber has been the result. This grade 
of lumber, both in soft and hardwoods, has held firm 
thus far during the winter. 

The Cheboygan Cedar Co. is shipping five cars of cedar 
ties a day from Trout lake to Indiana points. 

The Carter Hub Co., of Saginaw, has 100,000 feet of 
elm hub timber which is to be moved by rail to Saginaw. 

The common council has granted the request of the 
Bay City Industrial Works Co. to close the foot of 
Columbus avenue in order to enable the company to 
double the capacity of its plant, and increase its working 
force to 2,000 hands. With other projected improve- 
ments Bay City promises more than ordinary industrial 
and business activity the coming spring and summer. 

Paul.H. Hoeft, of the Loud-Hoeft Lumber Co., operat- 
ing at Rogers City, has gone to the Pacific coast to visit 
relatives. The Loud-Hoeft Co. is getting out 900 large 
beech, tamarack, spruce and norway spiles which will form 
the foundation for the loading dock of the Michigan 
Limestone & Chemical Co.’s plant at Calcite, about two 
miles from Rogers City. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, MicH., Feb. 27.—Detroit lumbermen are 
harassed by a transportation condition that is almost 
unprecedented here. Between the weather and a short- 
age of cars, the railroads seem to be simply over- 
whelmed. The blizzard of last week put them far 
behind and in spite of frantic efforts they have not 
improved to any great extent within the last few days. 
One large firm down the river has over 60 ears in transit, 
some of which have been on the road eight weeks. In 
some instances it has taken two weeks to have a car 
of lumber transferred from one section of the city to 














another. The dealers and manufacturers whose yards 
are well stocked are not worrying a great deal, but to 
those not so well provided the situation is becoming 
serious. 

The consolidation of the Grace Harbor and State Coal 
& Lumber Companies, reported last week, has been com- 
pleted, and the name of the former will be retained. 
There will be no change in the management, for the 
present at least, all the present officers of the Grace 
Harbor Co. remaining. 

A. E. Silverthorn, of the Interstate Lumber Co., Colum 
bus, Miss., spent a few days in Detroit last week on busi 


A. B. Lowrie and F. J. Robinson, of the Lowrie & Robin 
son Lumber Co., axe on their annual trip to the Bermudas. 
. ae: Koteher writes his Detroit friends from Dayton: 
Fla., that he is enjoying to the utmost his cruise on the 

southern seas. 


ON LITTLE BAY DE NOQUETTE. 

EscANABA, Micu., Feb. 28.—Weather conditions are 
ideal for logging. The I. Stephenson Co., of Wells, Mich., 
has logged about 50,000,000 feet since January 1, and 
expects to harvest over 60,000,000 feet before hauling 
breaks up. They will have to continue logging all 
summer. 

Connors & MacCafferty, of Ralph, will be through 
about Mareh 15. They will have harvested about 7,500,- 
000 feet of logs besides cedar products. John Duncan, 
of Cornell, Mich., will finish his job early in March. His 
output will be somewhat over 3,000,000 feet. Both the 
above named parties are jobbing for the I. Stephenson 
Co. Both mills at Wells are running day and night. 

The I. Stephenson Co. is enlarging its flooring plant, 
having ordered several new machines. Its dry kiln 
capacity has been doubled, and it expects to manufacture 
20,000,00 feet of flooring during this year. Its flooring 
is now known all over the world, and shipments this 
month will reach about 1,225,000 feet. The increase in 
its plant is necessary to keep up with the demand. 

This concern also reports its export business excellent, 
and has orders on its books for South America, South 
Africa, India and Japan. 


EXPORT MATTERS 














DELAYS IN FORWARDING. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 27.—Wharf congestion and 
delays in the forwarding of stock to Europe seem to be 
growing no better. The joint committee of exporters and 
ship agents appointed some days ago to devise plans for 
relief has held several conferences behind closed doors. 
The export representatives reported last Saturday at an 
‘‘executive meeting’’ of their local confreres. Though 
nothing is given out for publication,-it seems to be the 
general impression that an arrangement has been made 
whereby the situation will be relieved. An order of the 
Dock Board, limiting the free time on wharves to 10 days, 
is putting a good deal of a burden upon the railways, 
whose local representatives complain that the agents are 
slow about ordering lumber tonnage to the wharves. They 
are considering the advisability of charging demurrage, 
after the lapse of a reasonable free time allowance, on 
shipments moving on through lading bills. This is said 
to be the practice of certain other ports and its adop- 
tion may spur the steamship lines into action. Whereas 
they have hitherto been permitted to use both the wharves 
and the railroad cars as temporary warehouses for any 
indefinite period, enforcement of such a demurrage rule 
as is proposed by the railway folk might compel the 
steamship folk to bear a considerable part of the losses 
caused by the delay and bring about their reform. That 
is the theory, at any rate. 





CONGESTION OF EXPORT TRAFFIC. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 27.—Immediately following the 
visit of several prominent exporters to New Orleans to 
look into the lumber situation there, the cotton men of 
Memphis held a meeting and appointed a committee of 
five cotton buyers to make an investigation of the conges- 
tion at New Orleans on export traffic, fix the responsi- 
bility and report back to the exchange. Both the lumber- 
men and the cotton men feel dissatisfied over the conges- 
tion which has existed in that center and they are making 
it warm not only for the railroad lines operating from 
Memphis into New Orleans, but also for the steamship 
lines handling export traffic to Europe. Lumbermen here 
say that they have cars of lumber strung all the way to 
New Orleans along the line of the Illinois Central system. 
The cotton men have been a little more fortunate in this 
respect for the reason that their shipments have been 
handled mostly in special trains. Export lumber business 
has been very seriously interfered with by the prevalence 
of such unsatisfactory conditions at New Orleans and 
local lumbermen are prepared to cooperate in the move- 
ment looking to a relief of these conditions. 





SCARCITY OF COAST TONNAGE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 26.—There is still a great scar 
city of lumber- carry ing vessels on the Pacific coast, prac- 
tically ev erything being engaged for months ahead. This 
condition is the cause of considerable worry and some 
loss to shippers to and from the Orient. China and Aus- 
tralia are demanding a great quantity of Pacific coast 
lumber products, and shippers are having a hard time 
finding vessels to transport their cargoes. It is to be 
hoped that these inadequate shipping facilities will not 
result in directing what should be cargo business into the 
rail trade, as with the great number of mills on the 
Coast, a large percent of which are now operating, the 
cargo business is an outlet that is largely depended upon 
for the disposal of the enormous amount of lumber being 
sawed. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Evidences of a Marked Revival in Demand at Better 
Prices—Shingle Outlook Bright—Prospective Tim- 
berland Sales. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 27.—Lumber conditions look 
most favorable in Seattle and its vicinity. A good feel- 
ing is evident on all sides, and it is likely that from 
this time on both demand and prices will improve. John 
D. Collins, sales manager of the Old Oregon Lumber Co., 
this city, states that January and February have been 
fairly good months and better than the same months of 
last year. His company is having a good business at 
increased prices. 

The shingle situation is also bright. Better prices are 
being received for shingles than for months, and the 
demand is steadily increasing. Fred A. Traill, manager 
of the Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, is 
well pleased with the outlook, and is of the opinion that 
while shingles will not jump in price, there will be a 
gradual improvement from now on. 


Charter Situation. 
Recent fixtures are: 


Schooner C. 8. Holmes, Puget Sound to San Francisco, 
$4.75; barkentine Gardiner City, Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco, $4.50; schooner Forester, Puget Sound to Santa 
Rosalia (p. t.); barkentine James Tuft, Puget Sound to 
Sydney, 43s 9d, Brisbane, 46s 3d, Valparaiso, f. 0. b., 52s 6d. 

A remarkable performance for a sailing craft was the 
recent trip of the lumber carrier County of Linlithgow, 
a Chilean ship, from the Sound to Valparaiso and return. 
Between Cape Flattery and San Pedro on the way down 
it made the passage in three days, averaging close on 
300 miles a day. Sixty-one days were taken for the 
trip from the Sound to Valpariso, the Linlithgow besting 
the German bark Maz, which left the Sound at the same 
time for the same destination, by 40 days. 

W. I. Ewart, well known timberland dealer of Seattle, 
who spent a month in the Middle West, returning a week 
ago to this city, states that conditions are noticeably 
brighter as to prospective timber sales. Mr. Ewart vis- 
ited Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago and the 
Twin Cities, and had conferences with a number of those 
who are expecting to invest in western timber soon. Re- 
garding the lumber situation Mr. Ewart states that the 
southern mills are loaded with railroad orders and that 
the buyers are beginning to look to the West for stock, 
as many of the large southern manufacturers can take 
on no more business for some time. 

The Seaton shingle mill at Quilcene will hereafter be 
operated on the cooperative plan. It has been closed for 
some time and has resumed operation. The workmen 
hereafter will draw only a part of their earnings, the 
balance to be accredited to them as their interest in the 
mill. W. G. Gun is manager. 

C. W. Willette, Pacific coast manager of the Phoenix 
Manufacturing Co., builder of sawmill machinery, is of 
the opinion that depressed conditions of the lumber busi- 
ness have been due to too many mills in the Northwest. 
He is a consulting and constructing engineer of prom- 
inence, and besides handling the Phoenix line of ma- 
chinery, sells the ‘‘ Willette line’’ of heavy sawmill 
equipment, the various machines of which he is the 
inventor. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Co., which 
through its Seattle buying office has been taking a 
large amount of North Coast lumber, is again in the 
market for a large order of about 1,500,000 feet of car- 
building and roadbed material, and some timbers. This 
company is a consistent buyer of fir lumber, each month 
purchasing in large lots. 

H. H. Hatswell, assistant to Manager M. D. Haire, 
of the western office of Wickes Bros., Saginaw manu- 
facturers of sawmill equipment, went to Salt Lake City 
last week relative to a large inquiry for water tube 
boilers. The Wickes people will also furnish three 300- 
horsepower vertical water tube boilers for the Stimson 
mill that will be erected at Ballard on the site of the 
present plant. 

R. L. Mader, western representative of W. B. Mer- 
shon & Co., with headquarters in Seattle, has done a 
large volume of business during the last two weeks. 
Among the orders closed during that time have been 
two of the latest 7-foot band resaws and a band ripsaw 
to the Stimson Mill Co., for its new mill at Ballard; 
a latest make 66-inch band resaw to the American Mill 
Co., of Aberdeen; a 54-inch horizontal hopper feed box 
machine and a band ripsaw to the Anacortes Lumber & 
Box Co., Anacortes; a 54-inch hopper feed box machine 
to the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis; and a 
46-inch band resaw to the Alaska Lumber Co. for its 
Mukilteo plant. Mr. Mader is naturally well pleased 
with business and states that in his travels in the North- 
west he has found an improved condition in all lines. 

The Stimson Mill Co., which has been manufacturing 
lumber at Ballard, a suburb of Seattle for many years, 
will rebuild the plant throughout, tearing out the old 
mill and putting in entirely new machinery of the latest 
type. The mill will be electrically driven, and will be 
erected at a cost of about $250,000. With the opening 
of the Lake Washington Canal it weuld have been neces- 
sary to abandon the old plant, and the Stimson company 
decided that the present is an opportune time to do its 
rebuilding, and it will spare neither pains nor expense 
in making this one of the model plants of the North- 
west. J. F. Ives, the manager of the company, 1s an 
experienced millman, and will personally supervise con- 
struction. 

‘¢Seattle’s Shingled Homes’’ is the name of an at- 


- City, stopping at St. Paul and Chicago en route. 


tractive booklet which the Red Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Seattle is sending out to those 
interested in red cedar shingles as roofing or siding for 
residences. Several pages are devoted to photographs of 
thirty or more beautiful Seattle residences, covered sides 
and roof with shingles. The booklet also contains a 
photograph of one of Seattle’s fire department stations 
entirely covered with shingles. This picture is used with 
the idea of refuting the argument put up by other roof- 
ing makers that shingle covered buildings are breeders 
of conflagrations. The association will soon have sey- 
eral thousand bungalow books for distribution, in which 
will be shown several pages of attractive bungalows and 
floor plans. Needless to say specifications for all of 
the buildings shown call for shingles as the roof and 
side covering. 

Walter Starrett, who represents the Day Lumber Co. 
of Seattle in Nebraska, where he has traveled for sev- 
eral years for this concern and is well known to the retail 
lumber trade, writes regarding the situation there as 
follows: 

I think the outlook for this year is very good. We are 
having a good old-fashioned winter. The ground is now 
covered all over the State with 4 to 8 inches of snow. 
The wheat is not hurt and this will tend to make one of 
the largest crops in years. ‘There is a much better feeling 
all over the State and most of the dealers look for a good 
deal larger volume of trade than last year, although on 
account of the weather not much is doing at present. The 
Day company is getting its share of the business, and is 
pleasing its many customers by prompt and careful han- 
dling of orders. 

Jay S. Bennett, well known Seattle lumberman, who 
recently disposed of his interest in the Chippewa Lumber 
Co., Lake Ballinger, near Seattle, returned last week 
from California where he spent two weeks in San Fran- 
cisco and the San Juacquin Valley with his brother, Ira 
B. Bennett, who until recently was one of the principals 
of the Sanger Lumber Co., Sanger, Cal. Mr. Bennett 
looked into lumbering propositions in that State, and is 
very much pleased with the business situation as he 
found it in California. 

R. H. Grinstead, a former Minneapolis lumberman, 
who for the last two years has been engaged in apple 
and peach raising near Roseburg, Ore., was in Seattle 
a few days this week visiting with his brother-in-law, 
i. J. Brent, a Seattle lumber wholesaler. Mr. Grinstead 
is quite enthusiastic over the possibilities of fruit raising 
in southern Oregon, as being superior to the lumber busi- 
ness during the last few years. 

Wiley Hooper, of the D. W. Baird Lumber Co., whole- 
sale lumber concern of Chicago, is visiting Puget Sound 
and Grays Harbor points, looking after lumber ship- 
ments. E. W. Curtis, of Kansas City, is on the Coast 
after silo stock. The plow concern that he represents 
is an extensive manufacturer of silos and buys a great 
deal of fir lumber for that purpose. 

C. H. Cobb, well known logger and timber land owner of 
Seattle, accompanied by Mrs. Cobb have left for California. 
They will probably be gone about two months. 

S. E. Hayes, formerly sales manager for Schwager & 
Nettleton, Seattle, has opened an office at 1327 Fourth 
Avenue, this city, and is entering into a lumber selling 
enterprise of his own. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was John Walter, of John 
Walter, Limited, Strathcoma, Alberta, a manufacturer of 
spruce lumber. Mr. Walter has been engaged in lumber 
manufacturing for the last twenty years. He states that 
lumbering conditions in Alberta are good. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 26.—George S. Long, secretary 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., returned last week from 
a brief business trip which took him as far as New York 
Mr. 
Long states that there is every prospect of a good crop 
year, and the banks never have had as much money as 
they have now. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, left last week with Mrs. Griggs for 
California. He expects to be away about two weeks, 
combining business with pleasure. 

Tributary to the Tacoma Eastern branch of the Mil- 
waukee system steps are being taken for a sales agency 
that will handle the output of six of the largest mills 
in the district with a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
lumber and 350,000 shingles—the Pacifie National, the 
Pacific States, the Eatonville, the Mineral Lake, the Big 
Creek Shingle Co. and the D. & M. lumber companies. 
E. W. Demarest, of the Pacific National, will be manager 
of the new agency and K. B. Kellogg, of the Mineral 
Lake company, will be his assistant. The Tacoma & 
Eastern Lumber Co. is the tentative name selected. 
Formal announcement of the new agency and its pians 
will be made as soon as organization is completed. 

At the annual meeting of the Mineral Lake Lumber 
Co. George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., was elected president, taking the office left 
vacant by the late Robert Laird McCormick. J. G. 
Dickson was elected vice president, Hugh Stewart secre- 
tary and Albert Cookingham treasurer. 

FE. P. Blake, manager of the Washington Logging & 
Brokerage Co., estimates that the camps of the Puget 
Sound district are operating to about 50 per cent capa- 
city, and will soon be operating to about 70 per cent. 
Fir log prices have remained stationary since about Sep- 
tember. The supply of logs in the water is below normal. 

The Danaher Lumber Co. has filed with the county 
auditor a list of its officers, as follows: CC. D. Danaher, 


president; F. S. Blattner, vice president; Lewis Fred- 
erick, secretary and manager; E. E. Hamilton, secretary- 
‘treasurer. The company has lately started its sawmill on 
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is doing a Jarge share of cargo business. 
mill is still idle. 

Proof of improved business conditions which came as 
good news to local millmen was the announcement last 
week that the Northern Pacific Railway Co. will place 
its South Tacoma car shops on full time for the first time 
in two years. For months the shops have been running 
short hours and generally five days a week. The number 
of employees at the shops will be gradually increased 
from 700 to 1,200 men. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. has been getting out three 
large cargo shipments at its mill, two for the domestic 
trade and one for the offshore market. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Co. filed a list of its officers for 


The shingle 


record with the county auditor. John Snyder is presi- 
dent, William Ferguson, vice president and W. C. Davie, 


secretary and treasurer. The company operates a large 
sash and door plant in the East End with its own sawmill 
to supply factory stock. The plant is running steadily 
and is well supplied with orders. 

The Local Lumber & Fuel Co., operating a plant in the 
West End, which recently passed into the hands of Beall 
Foster and associates, has named its officers as follows: 
Mr. Foster, president; J. A. Jardeen, vice president; 
D. A. Swan, secretary and treasurer. 

The Union Lumber Co. has closed its sales offices in 
the Bankers’ Trust Building and has moved its sales 
office to the mill at Lacey, on the Olympia line of the 
Northern Pacific, with W. M. Chattan and C. J. Burch- 
ard in charge. 

An example of the way freights have jumped in the 
last year is shown by a freighter that recently loaded 
foreign at the Defiance Lumber Co.’s plant. A year ago 
the same vessel loaded at the same mill and its charterers 
paid $113 a day; this time it received about $300 a day. 

The cargo demand for lumber is brisk and prices are 
likely to be foreed higher as a result of high charter 
rates and the scarcity of tonnage. Both steam and sail 
ing vessels are hard to get for the offshore trade and 
freight rates are correspondingly high. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 26.—Coastwise and rail ship- 
ping were active during the week and lumber manufac- 
turers are getting many orders for spring business from 
the retail yards. Although the shingle production has 
been largely increased, mill owners are sean a ready 
market and the heavy railroad business out of Everett 
is due to this class of shipments as well as that from 
the lumber mills. Some shingles have been shipped by 
water to California points but the total is not large. 
I. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., said: 

Business was very unsatisfactory during the 
spring 


week. The 
outlook is good and we have no cause for complaint 

All the mills at Hartford are in operation and the out 
put is large. 

The American shingle mill at Sultan will resume opera 
tion soon. About a mile of railroad is being constructed 
to handle timber. 

The Sioux Shingle Co. has bought the shingle mill 
operated by C. L. Wiley for $18,000. The mill is located 
near Edmonds. The Sioux company was organized re- 
cently and W. A. Marphy, J. T. MeElroy and Charles 
S. MeCluren are the trustees. 

Norman Lind, of the Pacific Timber Co., has returned 
from Minneapolis, where he visited relatives. 

It is stated that the Port Blakeley Mill Co. is con- 
sidering a proposal to buy the Cascade Lumber Co.’s 
lumber and shingle mill at Snohomish. The mill was con- 
structed a year ago, but has not been operated. 

The week’s coastwise shipping: 

Steam schooner F. S. Loop loaded a cargo of peles for 
San Francisco for the National Pole Co.; steamer Willa- 
mette loaded 400,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco at 
the Weyerhacuser mill; schooner Lahaina is at the Weyer 
haeuser mill to load a cargo for Sydney, Australia; steam 
ship City of Pueblo took 160 tons of paper from the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Co.’s mill for San Francisco; steam schooner 
Thomas L. Wand cleared for San Francisco with 600,000 
fet of lumber loaded by_the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. ; 
barkentine Kellogg is loading 700,000 feet of lumber at the 
Clark-Nickerson mill for San Francisco; Nome City is load- 
ing 1,000,000 feet of lumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill 
for San Francisco; the Charles Nelson and the Graywood 
are loading lumber at the Clark-Nickerson and Crown mills; 
steam schooner Bee loaded 400,000 feet of lumber at the 
Crown and 250,000 at the Clark-Nickerson mills and a quan- 
tity of shingles at Fort Williams and cleared for San Fran- 
cisco 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., Feb. 26.—An effort 
is being made by the millmen of South Aberdeen to: in- 
duce the Northern Pacific Railway to abolish its switch- 
ing charge from South Aberdeen to the present station, 
giving them a flat rate. A flat rate is desired by the 
millmen and an agreement made so that a short haul 
can be made over the new Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Co. bridge. 

Active work has begun on the installation of a burner 

and the making of repairs at the plant of the Bay City 
Lumber Co. The mill is one of the best equipped for 
cargo business on Grays Harbor and by its purchase 
Anderson & Middleton are placed in very advantageous 
position to handle all lumber business that may arise in 
connection with the expected development of new mar- 
kets through the opening of the Panama Canal. 

The mill of the Wilson Lumber Co. in East Aberdeen 
will be closed in the near future for a month or so, 
during which time extensive repairs will be made: A 
steel steamer is in process of construction, to be operated 
between San Francisco and Grays Harbor in expecta- 
tion of the business that will come to this harbor with 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 

The American Mill Co. has bought a retail yard site 
near its property in Aberdeen in order to expand its 
yard room. 

The Aloha Lumber Co.’s plant at Aloha has been 
closed for two weeks, during which time a log tunnel 


has been dug under the tracks of the Northern Pacific 
to the mill. 

In an address by President E. C. Miller, of the Aber- 
deen Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting of real estate 
men, the importance of bringing industries to the Grays 
Harbor country was strongly brought out. Mr. Miller 
pointed out the large profits to be made in the manu 
facture of hardwood furniture and stated that hard- 
wood can be brought to this port from South America 
and Australia at a cost very little in advance of that 
of the local wood. Vessels leaving this harbor with 


Jumber consigned to the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, 
South American ports and Australia will solve the 


transportation question. 
always return empty. 

Nelson & Shaw have resumed operation at their log 
ging camp on Deep Creek and expect to run throughout 
the summer. 


At present these vessels nearly 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 26.—The local trade is still 
improving. Building in the immediate, vicinity is very 
gratifying, due to railroad development. Considerable 
building of residences and business blocks is being done 
near Ilwaco. ‘The logging companies are getting in 
shape to start. The mills are running with one excep- 
tion, and while business is not as satisfactory as had 
been hoped, the conditions are more satisfactory than a 
year ago. 

Napavine will feel the improvement when the mill 
belonging to Sommerville Bros. is again started. The 
mill has been in the hands of a receiver for some time, 
and has not been running very steadily, but now that the 
court has ruled that the owners are to take hold of it 
again operation will be steady. 

There was a slight improvement in both lumber and 
shingles last week, more in the volume of business than 
in an advance in price. Many of the mills that have 
been closed for months are starting, and by the first 
Monday in March nearly every plant in this section will 
be running on regular schedule. Manufacturers are 
getting much comfort from the fact that local business 
is inereasing rapidly. 

The shingle mills of Castle Rock are nearly all run 
ning full time and the output is about 10 cars a week. 
The mills have not been able to run steadily for months, 
but the improved conditions have made it possible for 
them to start up. The completion of the Northern 
Pacific Union Depot at Castle Rock last week was the 
oceasion for a very enthusiastic meeting, which ended 
with a general celebration. 

Forest protection is coming in for even a_ larger 
share of notice than heretofore, and meetings are al- 
ready being held for the purpose of getting ready for 
an effective summer campaign. Both Oregon and Wash- 
ington timber owners are at work on plans, and while 
a few owners are still careless in the matter, most of 
them are keenly alive to the possibilities of the situ- 
ation. 

The mill known as that of the Harm-Brown Lumber 
Co. has been sold at receiver’s sale and the price real- 
ized was sufficient to satisfy one of the mortgages. The 
successful bidder was Mr. Brown, of Chehalis,- who 
owned the plant before it was sold to the Harm-Brown 
company, and was the holder of a second mortgage. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 26.—Many men have been 
idle through the winter months and are now back at 
work for a number of months at least. The lumber indus- 
try is now in full swing. Prices on the output are better ; 
more orders are coming in and prospects for the year 
are good. 

The Whatcom Falls Mills & Timber Co. started opera- 
tion last Wednesday. 

Ten upright shingle machines are now running the plant 
of the Larson Lumber Co., turning out about 250,000 
shingles a day. 

The Drayton Bay Shingle Co., at Blaine, formerly 
known as the Stout-David mill, has started operation. 
There are eight upright machines in the plant. A third 
dry kiln has been built. 

Lumber mills in this part of the State are making an 
effort to pile up good stocks of silo material to supply 
the market during the coming year. 

The Bennett-Whitney Land Co. has been incorporated 
and hundreds of acres of logged-off lands will be opened. 





ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 26.—S. A. Kendall, vice president of 
the Kendall Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh Pa., is in Portland 
on a tour of the State. Mr. Kendall is interested in 14,000 
acres of very fine fir timber on the north fork of the Umpqua 
River. He and his associates also have an electric power 
and light plant at Roseburg, Douglas County. 

F. A. Sullivan has resigned his position as assistant Sales 
manager for the Douglas Sales Co., of this city, to become 
local manager for the Lester M. David Co. Mr. Sullivan 
has many years’ experience in his chosen line and enjoys 
a very extensive acquaintance. He will be succeeded by 
Cc. C. Patrick, formerly sales manager for the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co. 

J. P. Keyes, of St. Paul, formerly connected with the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and for 
the last two years identified with the interests of the com- 
pany at Powell River, B. C., has been elected manager of 
the Bend Co., at Bend, Ore. 

Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., 
San Francisco, arrived in Portland this week to arrange 
for the establishment of a shipyard at St. Helens, where 
will be built the company’s steamers in future. Mr. Mce- 
Cormick is head of the St. Helens Mill Co. at St. Helens, 
and the Charles R.-. McCormick Steamship Co., which owns 
and operates a number of steamers in the lumber trade 
between the Columbia River and California ports. 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. has ac- 
cepted the offer of the Federal Government for $375,000 
for the Willamette River locks at Oregon City, and all 
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that remains to give free navigation on the upper 
Willamette is the signing of the papers transferring the 
property. The Government will expend about $300,000 
improving the locks and the canal. 

The J. S. Miller Logging Co., of Cathlamet, Wash., 
has contracted to log about 225,000,000 feet of timber 
owned by the Bradley Logging Co., of Portland, on 
Elokomin, Wahkiakum County, Wash., and on Beaver 
Creek. Twelve miles of logging railroad and the entire 
logging equipment of the Bradley Logging Co. have 
heen leased by the J. S. Miller Logging Co., title to pass 
to the latter upon expiration of the lease. 

Stewart Bros. have taken the Portland agency for the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of New York, with a 
western branch at Seattle, Wash. 

The Randolph Lumber Co., at Prosper, Ore., . will 
build a logging railroad to its Bear Creek camp. Man- 
ager KE. E. Johnson expects to have the road ready 
July 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 











An Important Tapline Project—Encouraging Pros- 
pects in the Fruit Box Industry—Verdict Against 
Railroad in Fire Damage Suit. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 26.—The building of a railroad 
three miles in length at a cost of $30,000, tapping tim- 
ber land containing from 60,000,000 to 120,000,000 feet, 
mostly yellow pine, is planned by the Bradford-Kennedy 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, which maintains an office in the 
Realty Building. The road will run from Hauser June- 
tion, Idaho, on the Spokane & Inland Railroad, to New- 
man Lake, Wash. The company has 100 men working 
near Newman Lake. About 75,000 feet of logs are being 
eut each day, running about 85 per cent yellow pine. 
Another camp at Kill Island in the Ceur d’Alene’s is 
putting in about 50,000 feet a day. Besides this amount, 
the company has nearly 3,000,000 feet of logs in Coeur 
d’Alene Lake. 

At Nelson, B. C., a verdiet has been rendered in favor 
of the King Lumber Mills (Ltd.), which claimed $140,000 
damages for fire on its property near Yahk. The jury 
found that the blaze originated on the railroad’s right 
of way and that the railroad was negligent in failing to 
maintain a clear right of way, and failing to attend 
properly to the fire when it was reported. The amount 
of damages to be paid the plaintiffs will be decided by 
the supreme court. ‘The case lasted 10 days. The fire 
oceurred several months ago. 

The town of Nakusp, across the border in British 
Columbia, promises to be a busy lumber center this 
season. The Quance Lumber Co. has 2,000,000 feet of 
logs at its millsite. Two pole yards and a lumber and a 
shingle yard will be established in the town in the near 


future, 


FF. A. Blackwell, president of the Blackwell and Pan- 
handle lumber companies, has returned from a 2-month 
stay in California. 

George L. Curkendall, manager of the Canadian-Amer- 
ican Lumber Co., is in Seattle and Portland this week on 
business connected with the newly organized company. 

P. M. Lachmund, representing the Potlatch Lumber 
Co.; J. E. Rhodes, of the Cascade Lumber Co., and F. 
S. Jacobson, of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., conferred 
last week with local box manufacturers, to discuss the 
outlook. From figures obtained from railroads and other 
sources manufacturers report that the fruit production 
in the Northwest will be from 50 to 75 percent greater 
than in 1910, a banner year. Barring unforeseen set- 
backs, as a heavy frost late in the season, the manufac- 
turing of boxes will be one of 1912’s main industries in 
the Inland Empire. Local concerns make the boxes of 
pine. The only competition is along the Yakima and 
Wenatchee border, where some orders are placed by 
Coast firms for boxes made of spruce. 

The Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., which maintains of- 
fices in the Paulson Building, G. A. Rogers, manager, 
has closed an order for 2,500,000 feet of white pine for 
shipment to seaboard States and foreign markets. Mr. 
Rogers reports that trade conditions show more strength 
than last year, though the market is still under the nor 
mal. Prices, he believes, will show a steady increase 
within a few months. James G. Wallace, member of the 
company, of Minneapolis, is now on the Coast. It is 
reported that the Dalkena Lumber Co.’s mill, which is 
controlled by the Waliace-Ballord interests, will start 
operation about March 15, or as soon as weather con- 
ditions will permit. The company has 12,000,000 feet 
of logs at the mill ready for the saws. 











FOUR YELLOW PINE LOGS, 2,300 FEET, AT NEWMAN 
; LAKE, WASH 





INLAND EMPIRE. MILL SHIPMENTS. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Fek. 26.—Forty-four mills of the 
Inland Empire, members of the Western Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association, shipped during January 39,317,- 
056 feet of lumber, according to a report of Secretary 
A. W. Cooper. The cut of eight mills eperating during 
the same period was 19,717,973 feet. Thirty-six mills 
Were not in operation during the month. Eighteen mills 
with an approximate annua! production of 455,000,000 
feet report stock on hand February 1 as 375,494,694 
feet. Although the shipments for January this year were 
432 cars less than for the same period one year ago, 
when 49,563,208 feet were disposed of, many districts 
show a decided gain. The Canadian market continues 
strong, 2,896,625 feet having been sold last month. The 
Atlantic States bought 1,404,988 feet, as compared with 
423,610 feet one year ago. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, MONT., Feb. 26.—During the last 10 days 
prices have been advanced on many items, and most of 
the larger mills have enough business booked to keep 
their shipping departments busy several weeks. Many 
inquiries are being received and traveling men report 
that the outlook is exceptionally bright for good spring 
trade. From all indications February shipments wili be 
nearly double those of February, 1911. The manufae- 
turers are planning to curtail their output as much as 
possible the coming season, and with a fair demand 
stocks on hand will be reduced considerably at the close 
of the sawing season. The repairing of mills is about 
completed and many will begin operation as soon as 
weather conditions permit. All rivers and storage ponds 
will be cleared of logs preparatory to heavy logging 
operations next winter. 

W. E. Wells, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Co., left Thursday on a business trip to Great Falls and 
other points in Montana. Mr. Wells states that work on 
the company’s new mill is progressing rapidly and that 
two cars of machinery are now being installed. If there 
is no delay he states that the mill will begin operation 
about the middle of May. 

B. J. Boorman, president of the Boorman Lumber Co., 
who has been absent from the city two months, returned 
Wednesday from Seattle, where he attended the meeting 
of the Western retailers’ association. Mr. Boorman 
states that he will begin the erection of his new planing 
mill at Fortine about April 1. 

Brooks Bros. have about completed their logging opera- 
tions for the season, having banked approximately 4,000,- 
000 feet of logs. These were cut from the 15,000,000 
feet of timber purchased from the Government last fall 
and upon which they will operate every winter until 
completed. The logs will be floated down the Kootenai 
River in the spring to the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co.’s 
mill. 

Shipments of lumber for January as reported by mem- 
bers of the Montana Larch and Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association were 2,628,930 feet, as compared with 2,165, 
876 feet for the corresponding month of 1911, an increase 
of 463,054 feet, or 21.4 per cent. These members report 
112,000,000 feet on hand February 1, as compared with 
100,000,000 feet February 1 last vear, an increase of 
12,000,000 feet. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 

LisBy, Mont., Feb. 27.—Telephone communication will 
soon be established between the Kootenai forestry head- 
quarters at Libby and the Swamp Creek ranger station, 
25 miles away. The line will afford direct communica- 
tion between Libby and the entire Fisher River country 
and will be an important feature in the plan of fire con- 
trol which is being worked out for the forest. 

Twenty-eight Forest Service timber sales, some of 
them quite large ones, have been in progress on the 
Kootenai National Forest during the present winter. A 
number of the sales are nearing completion and the field 
force of forestry officers who have been employed on the 
sales are making preparations for the coming season’s 
field work, which, owing to the early spring, will begin 
quite extensively in March. 





‘‘GOOD ROADS’’ PROPAGANDA. 

The United States Department of Agriculture an 
nounces a project to disseminate knowledge relating 
to good roads. In cooperation with B. F. Yoakum, 
president of the Frisco railway system, a ‘‘Good 
Roads’’ special train consisting of four specially 
equipped cars will be sent over the entire Frisco sys 
tem, covering about 15,000 miles of track and stopping 
at about 300 towns where illustrated lectures will be 
given to the farmers and road supervisors. Models 
of every type of road construction will be exhibited; 
also miniature road machinery and rock quarries in 
operation; as well as the most approved types of 
bridges and culverts. The tour will be conducted by 
experienced highway engineers, who will officially 
represent the United States Office of Public Roads. 

ee ee 


BUILDING PROSPECTS GOOD. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.. Feb. 26.-—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I hope that conditions will favor effective association work 
in our territory this year. Nothing has been done for the 
last year or two, owing mainly to the uncertainty as to what 
could be done without infringing on the law. 

Purely local Memphis prospects in the lumber and building 
trades are good, though the low price and short crop of cot 
ton will seriously affect business in the adjacent towns and 
in the rural districts. The winter has been the most severe 
and prolonged that we have experienced in many years, and 
the movement of lumber has been almost nothing. 

Wishing you all possible success in your untiring efforts 
for the good of the trade, which effort is, I believe, to be 
one of the most potent influences in its development and 
prosperity, IT am Yours sincerely, 

E. MONTGOMERY, 


Selling Lumber 
Today Depends A 
Lot on the Dealer— 


not alone in his salesmanship, but also 
in his judgment of what is best for his 
trade. Quality these days is a big factor 
because the general public is becoming 
more and more educated to getting 
their money’s worth. For real value in 
lumber we defy anybody to offer you 
stock that will outclass the products 
our eighteen modern mills can supply 


you in 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


Soft, Oderless PR E. For Yard or 
4 Factory 
Milk White Purposes. 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 


Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 


Combined Annual Capacity: 
1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 

300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO—438 Marquette Building 
A, J. SINE, District Manager. A. A. BOND, District Salesman 
MINNEAPOLIS—530 Lumber Exchange 
M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G. CRULL, District Salesman 
E. F. TOBIN, District Salesman. 
KANSAS CITY—1415 Long Building 
J. A. SHAW, District Manager. J.J. BONEKEMPER, District Salesman 
DENVER —903 First National Bank Building 
T. P WHITE, District Manager. 
SALT LAKE—307 Main Street 
J. J. STEWART, District Salesman. 
SPOKANE—P. 0. Box 1269 
C. H. DITEWIG, District Manager. 
TACOMA~—P. O. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 
NEW YORK— 2789 Valentine Avenue 
C. E. LITTELL, District Salesman. 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. McCOLL, District Salesman. 


PHILADELPHIA—Greens Hotel 





R. 
General Manager Lee Lumber Co 


W. H. BIGBIE, District Salesman. 
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ME PACIFIC COAST. “am. 





FLOORING 
FINISH 
SIDING 
CEILING 
MOULDINGS 


TIMBERS 
DIMENSION 
SHIPLAP 
TOWER STOCK 
LATH 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated ) 


MONROE, WASH. 








Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 














California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


Fi. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











; : 
Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


“Crown” Colonial Columns, 
No. 2200 Columns, 


Porch Rail, Patent Tank and Silo Staves, Etc. 

















RAILROAD TIMBERS AND PILING 
IDAHO WHITE AND WESTERN PINE 


— AND — 
COAST FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 

















In Western Pine, Coast 


H. J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., ‘Spoxkttt” Wii 
Fir and Spruce— 


Shop Lumber Western PineYard Stock 


Shipments via all Transcontinental Railroads. 


Canadian-American Lumber Company 
Paulsen Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 











ZEsop was a philosopher, but he never was in a 
lumber business. He never wrote any wise sayings 
about us. 


Resawed Fables 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
supplies the deficiency. This new book, just published by 
the American Lumberman, is a collection of the funniest 
prose writings of “the lumberman poet.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business—or any other business. That’s its purpose. 

It is the everyday experiences of the lumberman told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. 

The price is One Dollar, postpaid —a permanent invest- 
went yielding steady dividends of laughter 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
\ 41 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. f 




















LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Healthy Tone to Trade—Rain Needed in the Agricul- 
tural Sections—Good Prospect of Advance in Prices 
—Exposition Notes. 


San Francisco, Feb. 26.—The tone of the lumber 
market is healthy and there is a good volume of whole- 
sale business in the aggregate. Shipments of fir and red- 
wood to this port by water are about normal. Curtail- 
ment of the cut of fir at many nothern mills since the 
holidays has had a salutary effect and if resumption on 
full time is not effected too rapidly prices can be main- 
tained easily in this market. Twelve dollars delivered 
San Francisco and $12.50 south are still quoted and 
there is no cutting to speak of. With improved eastern 
rail trade, as well as a healthy demand from Trans- 
Pacific ports, West Coast and the Isthmus of Panama, 
both wholesale and retail prices should advance. 

About the only weak point in the situation is the scar- 
city of rain. There is a good deal of building activity 
in the interior of the State, but two weeks of rain would 
be a vast benefit. Increased buying of cargo lumber by 
local retailers is reported, but there is still room for im- 
provement in prices. 

Shipping News. 

Among the offshore lumber shipments from San Fran- 
cisco during the last week were the following: 

Steamer Wilhelmina, Honolulu, 9,600 feet lumber ; 
Enterprise, Hilo, 206,000 feet lumber; steamer 
Japan, 39,000 feet lumber. 

Schooner Forester, Grays Harbor to Santa Rosalia, Mex- 
ico, put into this port with 10 feet of water in the hold. 
During a hurricane off this coast the vessel came near foun- 
dering and lost 200,000 feet of lumber from the deckload. 


Recent Lumber News. 


steamer 
Korea, 


Emil P. Secker, commercial agent of the Bureau of 
Manufactures, Department of Commerce and Labor, has 
left San Francisco for Portland, Ore., on a tour of the 
world, for the purpose of solving the problem of market- 
ing the surplus lumber produced in the United States. 
He will proceed to Europe, after making a thorough in- 
spection of the lumber industry in the Puget Sound 
region. 

Several San Francisco concerns are preparing sealed 
proposals on a requisition of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion for a total of about 652,000 feet of fir, or longleaf 
pine, for delivery at Ancon or Colon. Bids are to be 
received at Washington, D. C., up to March 6. The 
largest item in the schedule calls for 75,000 feet, b. m., 
ceiling 1x6, kiln dried. Another large item is 45,000 feet, 
2x8, 12-inch, S28. 

The Weed Lumber Co. plans for the installation of 
much additional machinery in its big lumber and manu- 
facturing plant at Weed. The company will also remodel 
the Hotel Florence at Weed, making it a first class com- 
mercial house. A large clubhouse is being erected, by 
persons interested in the mill company, adjoining the 
hotel. Billiards and other forms of amusements will be 
provided. 

The first train from Camino since 1909 over the Placer- 
ville, Camino & Lake Tahoe Railroad entered Placerville 
last week. Workmen have been engaged, since the recent 
purchase of the property by the C. D. Danaher Pine Co., 
in repairing the road. Regular train service between that 
city and Camino, where the company’s cutting up shop 
and yards are located, will soon be resumed. The saw- 
mills of the company, at Pino Grande, are being over- 
hauled and preparations are being made for active work 
in all of the logging camps. The resumption of cutting 
at the company’s mills will furnish employment to a 
large number of men. 

Articles incorporating the California State Forest 
Protective Association, which are being drawn by Messrs. 
McKenzie and Arnold, will soon be filed and then the 
timber land owners will get down to business in the line 
of fire protection for timber. A larger attendance is 
expected at the next meeting. 

Henry Marks, a lumberman of Quincy, and F. P. Gal- 
lagher, head of the Gallagher Lumber Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, recently spent a few days at Keddie looking over 
the Maurer milling plant. It is reported that if a large 
tract of merchantable timber can be bought the mill will 
be established by these interests. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


A definite plan for the arrangement of grounds and 
buildings of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposi- 
tion has just been announced by the architectural com- 
mission. The general plan, as roughly sketched, calls 
for an esplanade along the water front at Harbor View, 
backed by a great avenue and garden laid out parallel 
with Chestnut Street and extending the full length of 
the site. The main court of honor, running north and 
south, will open upon the esplanade at the water’s edge 
on the north. At its southern end will be an immense 
dome. This will be the main right of way or axis of 
the ground plan. There will be a series of secondary 
and smaller courts. 

Personals. 

Emil Schulze, who ships hardwood from the Orient on-a 
large scale, is on the Coast looking for vessels suitable for 
transporting Japanese oak to the United States. 

J. Humbird, prominent millman and timber owner of 
Sandpoint, Idaho, recently spent several days in this city. 

S. M. Hauptman, of the yg oy? Hauptman Lumber Co., 
motored to the Hotel Del Monte to spend the week-end. 

H. P. Dutton, manager of the Beaver Lumber Co., Pres- 
cott, Ore., has left for the north after an enjoyable visit. 

D. McGowan, an Oregon lumberman, has arrived from 
Portland, as have Frank Frane, of Gridley, and L. J. King, 
of Fellows. ¥ 

W. H. Hanson, head of the Tacoma Mill Co., has returned 


“ San Francisco after a business trip, accompanied by Mrs. 
anson. 

Charles R. McCormick, this city, is at the plant of the St. 
Helens Lumber Co., in which he is interested. The Mc- 
Cormick interests are about to establish a shipyard at St. 
Helens, Ore., near the mill, and will construct a steam 
schooner for their lumber fleet. 

Cc. F. Flinn, superintendent of the L. E. White Lumber 
Co.’s redwood mill plant at Greenwood, has returned to the 
mill after visiting H. B. Worden, the general manager, at 
the San Francisco office. A Terry steam turbine has been in- 
stalled at the mill and boilers have just been ordered for 
installation in the power plant now under construction. 
They are of the Dutch-oven type and will carry 150 pounds 
of steam. 

Robert A. Johnson, formerly at the head of the box de- 
partment of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., at Bay Point, an- 
nounces that he will at once begin the erection of a box 
factory at Klamath Falls, where a site was donated. The 
capacity of the plant will be large. 

Paul C. Brizard, a lumberman- of Arcata, is in the city. 
as are T. E. Carland, of Seattle; H. B. Muir, of Irving & 
Muir, of Willits, accompanied by William Muir, and J. R. 
Gray, of Chico: H. L. Middleton, of Boulder Creek ; LG. 
Shepard, of Sacramento. 

William W. Carson, of Dolbeer & Carson, is still at 
Eureka, where he went several weeks ago on hearing of the 
serious illness of his father, William Carson, who died 
February 19. 


AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EvurEKA, CAu., Feb. 26.—A final report has been issued 
by the Board of Harbor Commissioners covering the ex- 
ports and imports from Humboldt Bay for 1911, which 
amounted in all to $14,652,687. Of this amount $93,- 
913.08 represented exports, of which $6,805,583 con- 
sisted of lumber. In 1898 the total lumber exports were 
$1,373,512, showing an increase in the offshore redwood 
trade of 495.49 per cent. 

From indications business from foreign fields will be 
far greater in 1912 than ever before, in spite of the 
lower market prices that are prevailing. 

The shingle and shake market is in better shape. The 
continual call for redwood shingles and the low stocks 
will cause another advance in prices unless the weather 
clears up so as to permit shingle and shake bolt makers 
to get an early start, as very little surplus can be found 
at any of the mills. 

Eastern buyers continue to call for quotations on fin- 
ish and siding, these commodities having found many 
new fields in the last few years. One of the greatest 
outlets for siding is the Mississippi Valley, clears being 
demanded farther east. 

Forest Supervisor W. A. Huestis, of the Trinity For- 
est Reserve, states that over 10,000 acres of timberland, 
with an estimated stand of 98,000,000 feet of timber 
on Grizzly Mountain, is open to purchasers. The area 
is heavily timbered, containing what is known as ‘‘The 
Mad River Block.’’ The stand is matured merchant- 
able timber, of which approximately 40 per cent is yellow 
pine, 40 per cent Douglas fir, 12 per cent sugar pine and 
8 per cent cedar and white fir. 

J. H. Price, who has superintended the Bendixen yards 
for the last three years, has announced that he will erect 
a ship building plant for the Charles R. McCormick Co., 
St. Helens, on the Columbia River. William McDade, who 
has worked at the yards here with Mr. Price, has been 
appointed as his successor by the Hammond Lumber 
Co., which will again lease the shipyards for the pur- 
pose of constructing another steam schooner for its own 
use. 








FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Deco, Cau., Feb. 26.—The Buchanan Lumber Co., 
composed mainly of lumbermen from Olympia, Wash., 
has made application to the common council for a 25-year 
lease of tide lands between Twenty-seventh and Twenty- 
eighth Streets, upon which it is planned to erect wharves, 
mills, factories, warehouses and such other structures as 
are needed in a general lumber business, the cost not to 
be less than $40,000. This company is incorporated 
for $100,000, with San Diego as its main place of busi- 
ness. J. C. Buchanan is president; P. H. Johns, vice 
president, and Thomas M. Leovy, secretary. 

Francis M. Fegan, of the San Diego Planing Mill, is 
erecting a warehouse at the northwest corner of Eleventh 
and K Streets, 50 by 100 feet, at a cost of $3,000. 

A branch establishment of the W. D. Hall Co., of 
El Cajon, has opened a lumber yard at Lakeside. <A 
warehouse 24x60x70 feet is being erected. 

The third annual Industrial Fair is in progress in this 
city, with an average daily attendance of over 5,000 
people. The chief lumber exhibit is that of the Benson 
Lumber Co., which has a log cabin containing many inter- 
esting photos and exhibits. Among the latter are sec- 
tions of the great chains which are used in binding 
together the big log rafts which the company brings 
down each summer from the Columbia River. A slab 
picture frame holds a view of one of the big rafts. 
Coonskins on the door and outside of the cabin lend to 
the pioneer effect. Weldon’s Planing Mill has an exhibit 
of wood work, which attracts much attention. 

Recent arrivals for local yards include the Wellesley 
from Eureka with 575,000 feet of redwood for the San 
Diego Lumber Co.; the Alvena from the Columbia with 
a eargo of lumber for the McCormick Lumber Co. and 
ties for the Santa Fe Railroad; the Shoshone with ties 
for the same road; the Klamath with a cargo for the 
Russ Lumber & Mill Co. 


NEW SAWMILL OPERATION IN VIRGINIA. 

The Swartz-Miller Lumber Co. will begin operating 
a new sawmill at Cedar Bluffs, Va., within the next few 
weeks, and will manufacture a considerable amount of 
fine white oak for furniture and export trade as well as 
some wide yellow poplar for automobile body stock. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrTaAwA, ONT., Feb. 26.—The net results of 1911 build- 
ing in the Dominion as a whole show a remarkable in- 
crease over 1910—nearly 35 per cent. Such a mark of 
prosperity and progress is of the deepest interest not 
only to Canada herself but to the world at large. Con- 
ditions point to a probable big increase in 1912. This 
is judged by the amount of orders in architects’ hands. 

An amendment to the Criminal Code has been pro- 
posed in Parliament to make guilty of an indictable 
offense and liable to three years’ imprisonment anyone 
who takes possession of or conceals drift timber of any 
description, effaces any mark of ownership on it or 
refuses to deliver it up to its owner. 

For about 600 miles along either side of the Petawawa 
River there is a stand of white pine from 15 to 40 years 
old, at present under timber lease from the Ontario 
Government. The present holders are: J. R. Booth, 
Hawkesbury Lumber Co., Pembroke Lumber Co., MeLach- 
lin Co. (of Renfrew) and others. These present holders 
are willing to release their claims for $300,000. It is 
supposed that this timberland to be acquired from the 
Government will be worth millions in 20 years’ time. 
There are not many white pine limits to be acquired in 
this Province now and the object of the Government in 
acquiring this tract is to preserve the white pine of the 
Province. 

Shantymen are early in coming down from the woods, 
because the timberland has been cut over so much that 
no logs remained to be cut. This is the explanation made 
by the men. All the camps around Webwood are closed 
down and the men discharged. On the other hand men 
are still being brought up to the shanties along the 
Kippewa and Temiskaming country. A number of men 
went up to the woods this week. 

Lumbermen of the Ottawa Valley have been more or 
less worried all winter on account of the remarkable 
series of weather changes. Taken all together, many 
have confidently predicted a smaller season in the shan- 
ties, a reduced output of logs, than for some years. In 
the truth or error of these prophecies lies the whole 
future season before the mills of this valley. From 
very detailed statistics just compiled it is shown that 
the total lumber production of this section of Ontario 
and Quebec Provinces last year amounted to 550,000,- 
000 million feet. The important question now being 
asked by all the lumbermen of this district is, ‘‘ Will the 
logging operations of this winter be so impeded by vari- 
ous untimely weather conditions that next season’s pro- 
duction must be reduced?’’ 

Fortunately, the long, steady zero spell eventually was 
broken. The snowfall was just normal and the hauling 
for the last few weeks has been ideal. But a veritable 
blizzard swept over eastern and upper Ontario, and the 
protracted cold spell has frozen the Ottawa River to a 
depth of over nine feet. 

While lumbermen do not overlook. the exceptional dif- 
ficulties encountered in their work by reason of the 
present erratic winter, the consensus seems to be that 
despite these handicaps the bushmen will be able to 
make a normal season’s record in felling the trees and 
in hauling them to the river or other outlet. It will 
mean a somewhat delayed season for this line of work, 
but apparently the weather will suit this readjustment. 

Local trade is at its dullest season. Stocks of last 
year’s manufacture are in almost every case well cleared 
up, and the big mills are busily preparing for the re- 
sumption of operations in early spring. The Booth mills 
have a considerable number of logs already on hand, as 
the low water on the Ottawa River compelled the mills 
to close last season before the full supply of logs had 
been consumed. The Gilmour and Hughson mills, of 
Hull, are being renovated and enlarged in preparation 
of a larger production than last year, which equalled 
about 25,000,000 feet. 5 

An optimistic view of the coming season is taken by 
most larger manufacturers. The prices on the best 
grades remain at top-notch figures, and the hopeful as- 
pect in prospects is that prices for the medium and lower 
grades are still rising. While the export trade to the 
United States is frankly unsatisfactory to almost all 
dealers they find satisfaction in the bright outlook for 
an increased demand in Canada during the coming spring 
and summer, consequent upon the increased activity in 
building. , 

Premier R. L. Borden has announced that the Terri- 
tory of Ungava, 480,000 square miles, will be added 
to Quebec. Several Ottawa lumbermen own timber con- 
cessions on Ungava. The forests are confined to the 
river valleys and consist of spruce. ‘The territory will 
now be administered by the Quebec Crown Lands depart- 
ment. 

The Ottawa authorities blame the city’s annual visi- 
tation of smallpox on the lumber camps of the Ottawa 
valley and have asked the Provincial government to 
provide compulsory inspection. Senator Edwards, the 
dean of the local lumbermen, has made a public state- 
ment that in 49 years’ experience he has not known 
smallpox to originate in a lumber camp. There are 
25,000 shantymen working in the area tributary to 
Ottawa. : ‘ 

The coming building season will be the busiest in 
Ottawa’s history. Activity in house building will help 
the market for low-grade lumber. : 

The Canadian Northern Railway Co. has incorpo- 
rated a subsidiary company with a capital of $20,000,- 
000 to acquire timber limits. ‘ 

Several prominent western lumbermen, representing 
every large company west of Winnipeg, waited on the 
Government a few days ago to urge the imposition of 











a duty of $2 a thousand feet on rough lumber. It is 
unlikely that their request will be granted, as the senti- 
ment of the West is strong for free lumber. 

The Ontario Government has decided to spend $500,- 
000 in developing New Ontario, building roads and 
encouraging settlement. This will mean much to the 
lumber trade, as there are large areas of timber which 
are now inaccessible but which will be manufactured 
when transportation is finished and a market created by 
settlers. 

The Bee Lumber Co., of Ste. Cecile du Bee, Que., 
has been incorporated. 

The Knight Lumber Co., of Meaford, has been char- 
tered to manufacture lumber, woodenware and boxes. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has been required 
by the United States District Court to pay damages 
amounting to $139,400 for timber destroyed by fires set 
from the railroad in Franklin and Somerset Counties, 
Maine, in 1908. The largest claimants were the Great 
Northern Paper Co. and the Bradstreet Lumber Co. 

The average size of the logs driven down the Ottawa 
River is decreasing 8 to 10 feet b. m. yearly. A few 
years ago the average log contained 150 board feet; the 
average log in 1911 contained about 48 board feet. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 26.—Preparations are being made 
for a very active building season and many contracts 
are being placed. Demand for lumber shows steady im- 
provement. The calf for mill culls and hemlock is par- 
ticularly noticeable and prices are stiffening. There has 
lately been an increased demand from the United States, 
and dealers hope that improved conditions there will 
curtail shipments of yellow pine to the Canadian market, 
at prices against which they find it difficult to compete. 

The construction of towns in the Porcupine mining 
region has created a great demand for lumber and large 
supplies have gone in from the mills in northern On- 
tario, the price being greatly increased by transportation 
difficulties. A year ago as high as $65 a thousand feet 
was paid for lumber brought from a distance... The camp 
is now supplied by four local mills, two of them operated 
by Timmins Bros., near the Mattagami River; one by 
Joy Bros., at South Porcupine; and one by Golden City 
parties on the banks of Shallow Lake. The principal 
woods available in the neighborhood are small jack pine, 
spruce and tamarack. As the timber can be taken only 
where the title to the land has been granted by the 
Government it is being petitioned to allow the cutting of 
timber on public lands where there is danger that it 
will be destroyed by fire. 

The contract for supplying the lumber required by 
Toronto has been awarded to Reid & Co., a proposition 
that in future all lumber required for civie purposes 
should be purchased in open market being defeated. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 26.—Lumbermen in Montreal 
and eastern Canada are pleased with the business done 
so far and with the prospects for 1912. All agree that 
January was the best month in several years. Prices 
show a gradual upward tendency, due to a brisk local 
demand and slightly improved orders from Great Britain 
and the United States. However, manufacturers are not 
eager to sell, as they believe that higher prices will 
prevail before spring. 

Reports from various lumber camps state that owing to 
favorable weather a much larger cut than usual will 
result. 

Activity continues in all branches of the pulp, paper 
and lumber industries. Recent incorporations in eastern 
Canada bear out this contention. From Bathurst, N. B., 
it is reported that the Bathurst Lumber Co. has acquired 
the property of the Nepisiguit Lumber Co. and will begin 
the construction of a pulp and paper mill in the spring. 
The Dressing Lumber Co., Cedar Hall, has just heen 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The South Shore 
Power & Paper Co. (Ltd.) has been incorporated by 
Montreal capitalists for $2,000,000 to carry on a lumber 
and pulpwood business. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 26.—Demand is still quiet, but 
the outlook continues to improve as the season advances. 
There are very strong indications of a brisk building 
season in the cities and the rural parts of the coun- 
try. The farmers have much work in this line that they 
were prevented from doing last year on account of un- 
favorable conditions of weather and crops. The building 
inspectors of cities west of Lake Superior report numer- 
ous inquiries regarding building regulations, and already 
a large number of permits have been issued. Last year 
was a record building year in Winnipeg, and the ag- 
gregate of permits issued since January 1 is considerably 
ahead of the total for the corresponding period of 1911. 
There is no change in local lumber prices, and the mar- 
ket for all classes of building supplies appears to be very 
steady. 

Collections are still somewhat slow, but there is a 
healthy feeling in trade circles. It is estimated that there 
are about 60,000,000 bushels of wheat in the country to 
be marketed, and doubtless when the farmers receive the 
return for this grain money will be in better circula- 
tion. Preparations are under way for a great amount 
of industrial work in the West, and the railways are 
arranging programs for spending many millions of 
money on extensions. This, too, is an important factor 
in the matter of money distribution. A promised record 


year in immigration is to be included in the count. In 
general, prospects in western Canada were never better 
at this time of year. 

The Whitemouth Lumber Company is starting a retail 
business at Whitemouth. 





Buying is your busines 
Selling is ours 


YOU Have the MONEY and want LUMBER 
WE Have the LUMBER and want MONEY 


To Serve Your Interests we have 
the production of fourteen of the best 
saw mill Companies on the Coast, com- 
plete in every detail, manufacturing the 
best timber grown into the best lumber 
produced—insuring up to grade stock— 
The large output we have to draw from 
enables us to take care of your orders at 
all times, giving you PERFECT Ser- 
vice, our combined production is more 
than 


750,000,000 Ft. Annually 


OF 


Dimension, Timbers, Flooring, Finish, 


Ceiling, Siding, Special Material, Etc. 


IN FACT 


“Every Thing Made From A Saw-Log” 


MILLS: 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Curtiss Lumber Co. 
Falls City Lumber Co. 
Peninsula Lumber Co. 
Sheridan Lumber Co. 
Silverton Lumber Co. 


West Side Lbr. & 
Shingle Co. 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co. 
Portland Lumber Co. 
Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 
Wind River Lumber Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
403-4 Gt. Northern Bldg. 3077 Metropolitan Bldg. 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, 

616 Brandies Bldg. 712 Youngerman Bldg. 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY, 

502 Bank Block 606 Judge Bldg. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
P. 0. Box 675 428 Plymouth Bldg. 


MAIN OFFICE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


YEON BUILDING 


DOUGLAS FIR SALES Co. 


L. J. WENTWORTH, President DIRECTORS: 
A. C. DIXON, Vice-President R. A. COWDEN 
O. M. CLARK, Treasurer F. C. KNAPP 
E. B. HAZEN, Secretary G. B. McLEOD 


G. M. DUNCAN, Manager. 
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RED CEDAR | 


We invite your inquiries for RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING, Clear “A” and B, in straight carlots or mixed 
with RED CEDAR SHINGLES. We can also ship 
promptly RED CEDAR FINISH, Mouldings, Lath and 


other stock. 


We furnish FIR in any form. 
FIR SILO STAVES in carlots. 
We give our usual quick dispatch and our stock will be 











—00' 


300c 


00 00€ 


We make a specialty of 


sure to suit you. 
Wire us for prices on anything from the Coast by night 
letter, at our expense. 


Alaska Lumber Co., | 


I 0c 














= SEATTLE, WASH. 
Coie — i 00€ 
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High | Altitude Soft 


White Pine 


eal California 
Southern Oregon 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


We are long on and want orders for 


1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


cota PARSe. eesunvenaesinatiad 








Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


) | CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles 














We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace- Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 114x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, ee 








| California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
| and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








D. M. Lacey, of the Continental Lumber & Tie Co., 
Houston, Tex., was a Chicago visitor this week. 

R. W. Fullerton, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chieago this week 
ealling on the trade. 

Ben Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., Beaumont, Tex., spent several days in Chicago this 
week calling on the trade. 

C. J. True has forgotten all about business cares and 
is playing golf on the noted links of Augusta, Ga. He 
expects to return to Chicago about April 1. 


L. B. Moses, manager of the Tie and Timber depart 
ment of the Kettle River Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., spent several 
days in Chieago this week on business. 

G. Von Platen, of Boyne City, Mich., has opened an 
oftice in the Murray Building at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which will be his sales office for the selling of the 
hardwood products of his Boyne City mill. 

Ernest A. Sterling announces that he has resigned 
as forester of the Pennsylvania Railroad and has 
opened an office in rooms 1331-32 Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., as consulting forester and 
timber engineer. 

J. C. West, president of the Midland Lumber Co., of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was in Chicago this week. He took 
a rather hopeful view of the business situation, believ- 
ing spring had many good things in store for the hard- 
wood manufacturer. 

M. J. Hale, who recently resigned the salesmanagership 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., has 
been elected secretary of the Central Lumber Co., yellow 
pine manufacturer, with headquarters at Brookhaven, 
Miss. 

J. F. Mullin, vice president of the Montgomery & Mul- 
lin Lumber Co., which operates a wholesale yard at 
Redondo, Cal., and retail yards at eight points in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, is about to leave Los Angeles for 
a trip around the world. 

The Valley City Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has moved its offices from the Michigan 
Trust Building to 509-510 Murray Building. Douglas 
Sinclair is now treasurer and manager of the concern, 
and will continue the business of dealing in northern 
and southern hardwood lumber and crating stock. 

Otto C. Stegath, of the Stegath Lumber Co., of Esea- 
naba, Mich., paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a much 
appreciated call last week Saturday. He stated that 
his concern had been doing a good, steady business 
notwithstanding below zero weather which his town had 
been having. He said that Escanaba is growing; that 
it had recently erected a 5-story hotel and that the 
business men of his town are all looking for a good 
business during 1912. 

Reports from San Diego, Cal., indicate that one George 
M. Wright, on the pretext that he expected to buy a 
home in that city and make his residence there, suc- 
ceeded in borrowing money in small sums from several 
real estate men and lumbermen. One dealer says that 
he knows of several people who would very much like 
to locate Mr. Wright at his permanent address. He told 
a plausible story to the effect that he was a retired 
lumberman trom Humboldt and made good by retiring 
when it came time to pay back what he had borrowed. 


W. Tf. Sullivan, general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., passed through Chicago this 
week enroute homeward from New York. In company 
with Lamont Rowlands, vice president and treasurer of 
the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., of Tomah, Wis., with 
headquarters in Chicago, and a stockholder of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Mr. Sullivan paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN # valued call on Thursday. Both gentlemen 
were enthusiastic over the current business situation, Mr. 
Sullivan especially finding oceasion to name numerous 
instances justifying his freely expressed confidence in 
both present and prospective conditions. Foreign and 
railroad demands, he said, had not only absorbed his 
company’s product in the meantime but since January 1], 
1911, had redueed its stock from 29,000,000 to 22,000,000 
feet. 





A TRIBUTE FOR LONG SERVICE. 

Elmer Wheaton, who for the last 21 years has been 
the city representative of the Lumberman’s Credit 
Association, was the recipient this week of a hand- 
some solid gold watch and chain from his former em- 
ployer, William Clancy, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association. As stated in the issue of January 
27, Mr. Wheaton has severed his connection with the 
credit association for the purpose of entering the 
real estate business in Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Clancy 
paid Mr. Wheaton a splendid tribute for loyalty, hon- 
esty and fairness in handling credit information and 
rating. 

The outside of the watch bears Mr. Wheaton’s mono- 
gram, while on the inside is the following inscription: 

‘“Presented to Elmer Wheaton by William Clancy 
in recognition of 20 years of faithful service, February 
24, 1912.’’ 





LUMBERMAN DISCUSSES ECONOMICS. 

One of the speakers before the conference on regula- 
tions of industrial corporations held by the Western 
Economie Society in Chicago Friday of this week was 
Charles C. Batchelder, treasurer of the Boston Lumber 
Co., Boston, Mass., and a well known student of economic 


questions. Mr. Batchelder was formerly president of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and has been identified with the Board of Trade and 
other association activity in the Bay State for a num- 
ber of years. Discussing the Sherman Taw and the 
trusts Mr. Batchelder said: 


The American people are dissatisfied with the results of 
the Sherman Act. ‘They want decreased prices, and an 
increase in the number of independent business men, not 
mere dissolution of the trusts. Instead they have business 
stagnation, and armies of unemployed workmen, and see 
the millions needed to develop our industries lent to Ger 
many to extend hers. 

Killing off competitors will not foster competition, and our 
laws allow existing trusts to crush small concerns by cut 
throat competition, and forbid the formation of new corpo 
rations with capital enough to dispute the field. We want 
reorganization of our industries, not disorganization. 

A trade commission should license all interstate corpo- 
rations, with power to insure fair play to all forms of 
industry, and sternly repress all unfair competition, dis- 
crimination, fraud and extortion. It should be composed 
of men of experience representing the public, labor and 
eapital. 

Corporations offering stock to the public should give 
complete information as to earnings, assets and liabilities, 
just as the pure food law makes an honest label show the 
contents of the package. 


Rigid Law Enforcement. 

The Sherman Act should be rigidly enforced, but large 
combinations should be given IFederal incorporation under 
laws providing, for the protection of the stockholders, 
workmen and society, that all stock should be backed by 
actual assets, that the hours of work should be limited to 
a reasonable amount, that the proper provision should be 
made for industrial insurance, and that dividends should 
not be increased above a rate high enough to attract capital, 
unless the corporation lowers prices, or pays higher taxes 

We can not fix prices, as that always drives out capital, 
which serves its own interests best by securing the good 
will of the public, by sharing with consumers and employees 
the immense saving in cost “eaused by improved machinery. 


Maintaining the Trade Balance. 

We must soon stop exporting raw materials, and pay 
for our imports with manufactures. Foreign trade is best 
earried on by cartels like those of Germany, which are 
not opposed even by the socialists. If we ‘do not allow 
capital to cooperate, Germany and China will drive us out 
of the markets of the world. 

It is not a political question between “progressives” and 
“standpatters,’ but concerns the vital future of our coun- 
try. Business men must stop complaining, agree upon a 
definite plan, and educate the public to call for necessary 
legislation. 

In the past, : a motto of business has been “every man 
for himself, and the devil take the hindmost;” now it 


must be “one for all, all for one.” 





ENTERS CYPRESS FIELD. 

March 1, T. A. Moore, better known to the lumber 
fraternity as Tom Moore, will become Chicago: repre- 
sentative for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New 
Orleans, La. While Mr. Moore is new to the cypress 
end of the lumber business, his knowledge of the 
lumber business, his genial disposition, and the fact 





T. A. MOORE, OF CHICAGO ; 
Representing the Louisiana Red Cypress Co, 


that he is a good mixer should make him a factor in 
the disposition of cypress in this territory. 

Mr. Moore has been in the lumber business since 
1899, starting in St. Louis with George T. Mickle, 
under the name of the Mickle-Moore Lumber Co. He 
later became vice president of the Colonial Lumber & 
Timber Co., and in October, 1905, he organized the 
Moore Co., which handled yellow pine, hardwoods 
and Coast lumber and shingles in a wholesale way. 
About four years ago he came to Chicago and since 
that time has been doing a commission business under 
the name of the T. A. Moore Lumber Co. 





LUMBER INSURANCE AGENCY FORMED. 


A. C. Bensen, well known among lumbermen of the 
Middle West as an expert in lumber fire insurance, 
has opened an office at 69 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich., 
as general agent of six of the leading fire insurance 
companies, as follows: Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Mansfield, Ohio; Indiana Lumbermen’s Mu 
tual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Van- 
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Wert, Ohio, and the Fitchburg Mutual Insurance Co., 
itchburg, Mass. 

Mr. Bensen is regarded as a specialist in retail yard 
insurance, and with his wide acquaintance and com 
plete knowledge of the business should have no diffi- 
culty in building up a strong general agency. 





‘‘SEE AMERICA FIRST.’’ 


When any movement gets a lumberman behind it 
it is apt to make some progress. The ‘‘See America 
lirst’’ idea is in that fortunate position, having en- 
listed the services of William D. Gill, of William D. 
Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md. He is chairman of the 
central committee on ‘‘See America First’’ of the 
Greater Baltimore committee, which has for its pur- 
pose the promotion of the National ‘‘See America 
tirst’’ Association. 

About 290,000 Americans went abroad during the 
fast fiscal year and spent fully $200,000,000 on passage 
across the Atlantic, hotel bills, railway transportation, 
amusements and for miscellaneous purposes, according 
to a statement specially prepared for Secretary Nor- 
man M. Parrott of the Greater Baltimore committee 
by John Ball Osborne, Chief of the Bureau of Trade 
Relations, Department of State, Washington. Of this 
number 220,000 were about equally divided between 
first and second cabin passengers, with an average 
expenditure of $800, and the balance steerage. These 
figures do not include the large sum annually spent 
for jewelry, clothing and other articles. 

‘*A large part of this vast amount is undoubtedly 
spent in France, particularly in Paris,’’ said Mr. Os- 
borne. ‘‘While I was in that city last summer I dis- 
cussed this topic with an American citizen who is a 
keen observer and has lived in Paris continuously 
many years. IJ suggested that American tourists spend 
annually at least $100,000,000 in France. He replied 
that he believed that sum was dropped by our com- 
patriots in the little Rue de la Paix for jewelry on 
one side of the street and gowns in the other.’’ 

While the primary object of the Greater Baltimore 
committee in launching the ‘‘See America First’’ 
movement and the committee of prominent Balti- 
moreans now in charge of it is educational, the ulti- 
mate result will be that many of the good American 
dollars that otherwise would be spent abroad will find 
their way into the various avenues of American trade. 
The convention will be held in Baltimore in May, 1912. 

Howard Elliott, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, in discussing the enormous amount of money 
Americans spent in European tours, said: 

If our own land were better known, much of this eco- 
pomic loss could be stopped, and the passenger man has an 
attractive field of work in so placing before the average 
American citizen the beauties and advantages of his own 
country that he will spend an increasing share of his travel 
time and these enormous sums in this country, thus keeping 
American money at home, and aiding in the development 
of the regions which offer so much, not only to the tourist, 


but to the homeseeker. Much of what we have to offer 
is unique and can be seen by the traveler in no other 
country, 

—~ 





A COMMUNITY WORKER. 

H. R. Isherwood, general manager of the Sawyer Lum- 
ber Co., of Sawyer, Wis., was a Chicago visitor three 
or four days during the last week and was a caller at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Isherwood 
had nothing but praise for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
‘*Community Development Campaign,’’ and told of the 
work accomplished in his home town. He said that 
Sawyer, which is really the fourth ward of Sturgeon 
Bay, has about 1,400 people catered to by 41. business 
men. He was very modest when it came to telling the 
amount of work done by him personally in lining up the 
business men to form a club for the purpose of build 
ing up Sawyer. He was'made to admit, however, that 
he had called on every business man in the town and 
that although a number of them were skeptical about 
the amount of good that could be derived from such a 
campaign, he had induced them by moral suasion to 
give it a trial. The result of the trial is history. He 
said, however, that the officers of the development club 
were not going to rest on laurels already won, but they 
were going to keep hammering away for the uplift of 
the community. 

Mr. Isherwood said that the Sawyer Lumber Co. 
had four yards, which are located at Sawyer, Forest 
ville, Algoma and Casco, Wis., and that he intended in 
the course of the next week or two to interest the busi- 
ness men of Casco and have them devote a day to enter- 
taining the good folks of that town and vicinity. 

Concerning the mail order house evil, Mr. Isherwood 
said that the Sawyer Lumber Co. had nothing to fear 
from that source, and he further punctuated this remark 
by saying that no other live business concern would have 
reason to fear the mail order houses if it would only 
study their methods of doing business. He said that he 
had catalogs of every mail order establishment which 
catered to the territory in which he did business; that 
he studied their methods and was therefore in a position 
to fight the enemy with its own ammunition. As an ex- 
ample he stated that if a man came into his yard and 
asked for prices on a house bill, he was ‘n a position 
to go into the matter intelligently with the buyer and 
nine times out of ten was able to prove to him that he 
would really save money by placing the order with the 
Sawyer Lumber Co. instead of the mail order house. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 

The Oaks rolled with ouly four men, consequently 
the Hardwood Mills had a remarkably easy time in 
taking three games and pulled away farther in the 
lead, as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN five dropped one to 
the Hettlers. The Sash and Door team is coming fast, 
rolling three remarkably consistent games, for an 


average of 84614, taking all three from the Chestnuts. 
The team standing and seores for last Monday night 
follow: 





TEAMS— W. L. PC: 
Hardwood Mills... 36666 008 née ae 12 .714 
AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN...........--- 26 16 .619 
BOSD ONE OOS ea. 6 os ene ae ees ao eies 25 17 59D 
i. Spee ree pieaeieaecwe aes 9 19 23 .452 
ME Shes 6:6 ao dee Sa ORS 2 OH OE Hie KW ie 13 29 .309 
MRM MIAR IS Coie 9 Sa cose 61-48 4: tw aN SS OO fs Bs 1:3 29 309 

I’pwoops. ist. 2d. 3d. OAKS. 1st. 2d. Sd. 
MONEE Say + 1382 1838 201 Dempsey ....147 1384 124 

eras 169 168 159 Wagner ..... 173 180 188 
Arnemann ..132 167 149 BGGs casein ania 100 100 100 
i 151 130 1386 Maiheson ...164 148 165 
Bennett ....155 190 211 LAYEOM «...2<. 145 1386 168 

Totals....7389 838 856 Totals 740 

AM. L’B’MAN, 1st. 2d. 3d. HEeTTLERS. 1st. . 8d 
OMG aon ek ssra 147 187 168 Brailsford ...126 116 183 
PRAGOe oe esd 155 128 127 Westphal ...178 165 148 
Staehlin ....205 145 162 McGrath ....127 112 141 
OO eae 124 157 167 POUMOO ons. o-oc0ne:< 1638 2038 156 
Darlington ..174 128 192 Albrecht ....177 159 155 

Totals....805 745 816 Totals....771 755 783 

S.& Doors. ist. 2d. 3d. CHESTNUTS. 1st. 2d. 3d. 
Ehrhardt ...178 162 155 Weiker ....:. 177 160 142 
Vorkellar ...186 181 178 Grennan ....128 130 134 
W. Liddell...163 141 185 Wager ..:.. 137 145 148 
F¥. Liddell...143 164 146 Smith ...141 158 214 
HGWis® so. oc 153 212 192 Quixley ..... 121 156 138 

Totals....8283 860 &56 Totals....699 749 T76 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 

In honor of its fiftieth anniversary, the Lunken- 
heimer Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, tendered its employees 
and their families an elaborate entertainment and 
dance Saturday evening, February 17. The affair was 
given at the O. N. G. Armory, which is the largest 
gathering place for events of this character in Cin- 
cinnati. More than 4,000 persons were in attendance, 
including many children, for whom special entertain- 
ment was provided. Refreshments to suit the taste 
of all were served in abundance. 

Some idea of the remarkable growth of the Lunken- 
heimer Co. may be inferred from the fact that when 
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RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION TENDERED THE 
LUNKENHEIMER CO. 


the late Frederick Lunkenheimer laid the foundation 
of the company in 1862 it was but a small one-man 
shop. By the production of only the highest grade 
engineering specialties he created a demand that ne- 
cessitated larger facilities and more workmen; and 
this growth and expansion have continued up to the 
present, the company now occupying magnificent fac- 
tories, covering acres of ground, in which are em- 
ployed 1,500 men. The products of the company have 
gained an international reputation by virtue of their 
extensive use all over the world. Some conception of 
the magnitude of the concern may be gathered from 
the great variety of its manufactured articles, chief 
among which are brass, iron, semi- and cast-steel 
valves; water columns and gauges; ground key work, 
whistles, injectors and ejectors, inbricators and oiling 
devices, automobile and motor boat specialties. 





AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE ORGAN. 

‘*The Blow-Off’’ is the title of a neat publication 
issued by the Yarnall-Waring Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of ‘‘Simplex’’ pipe clamps and blow-off 
valves, and Lea water flow recorders. The booklet is 
issued monthly and contains editorials, technical ar- 
ticles, ‘‘short lengths,’’ jokes, trade notes and adver- 
tising, covering in all about 12 pages. The subjects 
treated pertain mainly to the valve and pipe clamp 
industry, but matters of general interest also are 
treated. Edited and made up in good taste, the book- 
let deserves a full measure of appreciation. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


W. A. McFadden, of Williamson County, Texas, recently 
bought 2,100 acres of timberland on Cuthand Creek, Red 
River County, Texas, the consideration being $63,000. A 
sawmill will be installed at once. 














The David Crockett Lumber Co., of Atlanta, Ga., last week 
bought 30,000 feet of virgin timber in Calhoun County, 
Georgia, for $5,500. Two mills will be put to work as soon 
as the weather permits. 


ik. F. Cawood, of Harian County, Kentucky, and others, 
have bought a tract of coal and timber land lying on Clover 
fork of the Cumberland River, 21 miles east of Harlan, Ky. 





W. H. Cox & Co., of Seneca, Pa., recently bought from the 
Standard Oil Co. and the United Natural ‘Gas Co. 2,200 
acres of timberland in Richland Township, Pennsylvania, 
eye as the Russell Park tract; consideration about 
$30, a 


R. L. Muse & Co., of Gould, Ark., have bought from the 
trustees of the Shirey bequest to the Odd Fellows of Ar- 
kansas 1,300 acres of timber land owned by the grand lodge 
near Minturn, Ark.; consideration $13,000. 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


GENERAL OFFICE: Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 


. | Monroe, Miss. 
MILLS: : Pinebur, Miss. 


Our Specialty: Timbers and kiln dried 1”’ stock 








W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 

Mills at Falcon, Miss. Chicago. 
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Pilsen Lumber Company! 
WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 


Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 

CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 











WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 


* 513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 





Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR ] Mills at Mattoon, Wis. |] Fir & Red Cedar 





D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas. 
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Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 




















J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish fo Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street <2 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. i 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 


2244-2252 Laflin Street, - CHICAGO. 
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TIMBER cer stock 
f OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 


SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 














A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men contractors purchas- 
ing agents. bookkeepers in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1 postpaid. 


° . Dearbo eet, 
American Lumberman, ** écxco ui 











GARYVIE 


VIL 
RED CYPR 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Be 
Satisfied 


that they are getting good 
lumber if you sell from stock 
ordered of us. You can be 
sure that our 


OLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


will make good any strong 
assertions you may make to 
your customers. It is per- 
fectly milled and carefully 
graded. We can fil your 
orders promptly. 

















TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| Show Your Customers 
how particular you are about the 


stock you handle and_ they'll 
understand why you offer them 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, etc. 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, RICHMOND, VA. 








Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W.D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Colum 
bia, N. C., Ahoski, N. rollt Capacity 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 





Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall,Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Falk-Secruggs Co. is out of business. 
Lytle & Ralston are out of business. 





Birmingham—tThe 
Guntersville 


Arkansas. 
Paragould—Hickson Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Hickson-Rogers Manufacturing Co. 
Paragould—The Rogers-Meiser Manufacturing Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hickson-Rogers Manufacturing Co. 
Pine Bluff—The McDaniel-Baughman Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from §$15,C00 to $30,000. 
Connecticut. 
Portland—Strong & Hale have been succeeded by the 
Strong-Hale Lumber Co. 
Delaware. 
The G. E. Hukill Estate has sold out to I. 





Middletown— 
D. Short. 
Georgia. 
Atlanta—The Calmes Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Atlanta—Herbert W. Fry has been succeeded by the Fry- 
Rushton Hardwood Co. 
Indiana. 
Monticello—The Monticello Lumber 
ereased its capital stock by $10,000. 
South Bend—The Three States Lumber Co. 
business. 


& Coal Co. has in 
is out of 


lowa, 

Beaver—The Beaver Co-operative Co. has 
capital stock to $20,000. 

Cedar Falls—Joseph Cowman and Charles J. Connell 
have bought the lumber and coal business of the C. W. 
Chapman “Lumber Co. 

Fenton—Stamer & Reimers have sold out to J. H. Queal 
& Co. 

Hancock—The Des Moines Elevator Co. 
the H. Seiffert Lumber Co. 

Manilla—Isaac Hird has sold out to the Neola Elevator 
Co. 

Tabor—E. B. 
to J. T. 


increased its 


Wadhams has transferred his lumber yard 
and F. I. Henshaw, of Downing, Mo. 


Kansas. 
Germantown—Curtis & Roberts have been succeeded by 
Lew Roberts. 
Woodbine—The Westrup Lumber Co. 
by the Westrup & Kohler Lumber Co. 
Kentucky. 
Paducah—The Paducah Cooperage Co. 
eapital stock to $125,000. 
Louisiana. 
Lake Charles—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. will remove its 
export office from this city to Beaumont, Tex., March 1. 
Lake Providence—Walker & Fischer have been succeeded 
by Joseph L. Fischer. 


has been succeeded 


has increased its 


Massachusetts. 


Falmouth—Greene & Wood, of New Bedford, have bought 


the business of James Cameron at this point, and will 
operate as the Wood lumber Co. 
Michigan. 


Adrian—tThe Gray 
tal stock to $40,000. 

Calderwood—The DeLaittre-Mercer Lumber Co. 
succeeded by DeLaittre & Anderson Co. 

Portland—Frank E. Casewell has sold out to Charles 


Este 
* Hillierd & 


Furniture Co. has increased its capi- 


has been 


Wayne—M. J. Hillierd has been succeeded by 
Reiser. 
Minnesota. 
Clinton—The Geier Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Steinke-Seidl Lumber Co., headquarters Sleepy Eye. 
Montevideo—S. S. BPyholt has been succeeded by M. J. 
Oliver. ; 
Mississipp!. 
Eden-Valley—The McGraw & Curran Lumber Co. 
succeeded by McGraw & Curran. 


has been 


Missouri. 


Forrest City—Richardson & Lease have been succeeded by 


W. E. Richardson. 
Harris—Dickson & McCullough have been succeeded by 
A. D. Dickson. 


Union Star—Moyes 
Charles Corder. 

Belgrade—The Belgrade Co. 
Boorman Lumber Co. 


& Corder have been 


(Ltd.) 


succecded by 
has sold out to the 


Nebraska. 
3oelus—F. W. Berck has sold out to the F. H. 
Lumber Co. 
Norfolk—The Bingenheimer-Ivans Co. 
by the Evans-Brown Lumber Co. 
South Omaha—The Dimock Lumber Co. is closing out. 


New Hampshire. 
Wadleigh & Keiser are out of business. 
New York. 


Gilchrest 


has been succeeded 


North Sutton 


Watkins—James TP. Drake has sold out to the Fixture & 
Lumber Co. 
North Carolina. 
3ethania—George H. Hauser is out of business. 


Ohio. 
Canton—C. D. Bartlett has bought out the D. H. Holwick 
Lumber Co. 
Glade—Wittman Bros. have dissolved partnership ; William 
Wittman continues. 
Springfield—The Foos Manufacturing Co. 
ceeded by the Barnes Bros. Co. 
Oklahoma. 
Cestos—The Updyke Lumber Co. 
IHIoldenville—The Hart 
Hughes County 


has been suc- 


_is closing out. 
Lumber Co. has sold out 
Lumber Co. 
Oregon, 
Merrill—The Lost River Lumber Co. 
by Turner Bros. 


to the 


has been succeeded 


Pennsylvania. 
Chaney & Thompson have 


South Dakota. 
Castlewood—-The Winnor-Torgeson 
out to L. A. Paulson. 
Eagle Butte—The J. H. 
business. 


ort 
by B. 


Matilda been succeeded 
Thompson. 


Lumber Co. has sold 


Schroeder Lumber Co. 


Texas. 

Grape Vine—A. V. Mabry has sold out to the Utterback 
& Harris Co. 

Washington. 

-The Howell Lumber Co. 


Seattle is out of business. 


Wisconsin, 


Elcho—The Fish-Johnson Lumber Co. has 


changed its 
name to the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. : 


has sold out to, 


is out of - 


Reedsville— 


-A. H. Rusch has been succeeded by A. H. 
tusch & Son. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 
Lacombe—The Bowman-Sine Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Atlas Lumber Co. 
Saskatchewan. 
Foam Lake—M. Craig sold out to Robertson & Birt 


. ee Melville Lumber Co. has sold out to W. E. 
ell. 


has been suc- 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 
Dyas—The Home Gardens Coeaeaggln 
thorized capital $5,000; W. W. Olney, 
Robeson, jr., an others, 
Arkansas. 
Lumber Co., 





& Shingle Co., au- 
L. B. Lawrence, E. J. 


___Helena—The 
$5,000. 

Pine Bluff— 
$125,000. 


Darnell authorized capital 


The Triangle Lumber Co., authorized capital 


Connecticut. 
Portland—The Strong & Hale Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $30,000; John C. Barry, John A. Dodd and others. 
Putnam—The Putnam Box Corporation. 
Delaware. 


Wilmington—-The Automatic Wagon & Truck Co 


., author- 
ized capital $100,000. 
Florida. 


Jacksonville—The Cable-Chase Piano Co., authorized capi- 
tal $75,000. 


Jacksonville—The Jacksonville Lumber Co., 


authorized 
capital $50,000. 
Georgia. 


American Lumber Co., authorized capital 
R. Chambers, M. J. Ellis and John B. Harris. 
Idaho. 

Lumber Co., 


__Macon—The 
$5,000; W. 


Star—The 
$50,000. 


Eldorado authorized capital 


Illinois. 
Armington—The Farmers Grain Co. (lumber, grain, etc.), 
authorized eapital $5,000. 
ool C. Baird & Co. (chairs, cte.), 
- $10,000 
Geneva——The Geneva Lumber & Coal Co., authorized capi- 
tal Wau 
Noreen the Harvey Coal & Lumber Co., 
tal $50,000 ; 


authorized capi- 


authorized capi- 
Theodore A. Peerson and Alfred G. Foster. 


lowa. 


Dubuque—The Standard Lumber 


Yard Co., 
capital $125,000 


authorized 
Kansas. 
ot he Moore Bros. Furniture Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000. 
Louisiana. 
_ Monroe—The Louisiana Wagon Wood Stock Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $75,000. 


Maine. 
Lisbon Falls—The Lisbon Falls Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—The Summerfield Co. (furniture manufacturer), 
authorized capital $60,000. 
Minnesota. 


Elbow Lake—The Eibow Lake Hardware & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 


Missouri. 


East St. Louis—The Central Illinois Lumber Co., author- 
— capital $42,000; B. W. and N. C. Zimmerman and 
others, 
_ St. Joseph—The St. Joseph Box Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; B. T. Forbes, B. G. Voorhees and S. C. Cook. 

St. Louis—The Forest County Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; C. J. Wolf, president-secretary; W. F. 
Nahlik, vice president ; HM .. J. Wolf, treasurer. 


New Jersey. 

Jersey City—J. & B. Cosgrove’s Sons (general cooperage 
business), authorized capital $30,000; Francis Cosgrove, 
James J. O’Donnell, James Cosgrove, jr. 

Paterson—The Paterson Box Manufacturing Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; W. Smith, R. J. Hillis, W. A. Sumner. 

New York. 

Brooklyn—The Square Lumber Co., authorized capital 
aa 000; Harry A. Rakoff and George ‘Sang, of New York; 
Phillip W inorsky, of this city. 


New York—The East Tennessee Lumber & Development 


Co., authorized capital $300,000; J. McLaren, EF. J. Farhan, 
I’. B. Knowlton. 
New York—The Export & Domestic Hardwood Co., au- 


thorized capital $20,000; 
Isaacksen and others. 
New York-—The National Match Co., 
$10,000; V. C. Bogardus, A. L. 
others. 
North Tonawanda—Van Willi & Co. 
authorized capital $1,000; Wil 
and M. J. Van Slyke. 


Elmer §. Anderson, Henry F. 
authorized capital 
Friedburg, I. Friedburg and 


(silos, lumber, etc.), 
liam H. Griffin, C. R. Phillips 


North Carolina. 


Elizabeth City — The “\eiaaiaal Derrickson Veneer Co., au- 
thorized capital. $125,000 " 
Ohio. 


Dayton—The Buckeye Veneer Co., 
$20,000 : C. H. Frank, 8S. P. 
others. 

Dayton—The Mariette Fruit Package & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $27,000; K. D. Marsch, C. W. Schramm, 
Krank Ford and others. 

Marion—The Marion Woodworking Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; J. B. Peoples, of Columbus, and others. 


Oklahoma. 


Kiowa—The Culbertson Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; J. W. Culbertson, Charles E. Culbertson and others. 
Muskogee—The Marshall Lumber Co.. authorized capital 
$20,000; John S. Marshall, Richard 8. Marshall and others. 


Pennsylvania. 


wad Ta al The Canonsburg Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
ta 5,0 

Lititiz—The Keath-Shields Planing Mill Co., authorized 
eapital $10,000; Charles K. and Michael Keath and others. 


South Carolina. 


Spartanburg—The Davenport Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; L. M. Davenport. M. L. Hart and others. 


authorized capital 
Chandler, John H. Miller and 


Texas. 
Amarillo—The Amarillo Lumber Co., authorized capital 
B. Newby and J. C. Galbraith. 


$40,000; H. W. Galbraith, L. 
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El Paso—The El Paso Milling 
$500,000. 

Waco—The Waco Hardware & Furniture Co., authorized 
oe $10,000; Edward Sweeney, W. B. Yeates and Joe 
avidson. 


Co., authorized capital 


Washington. 
Aberdeen—The Bay City Lumber Co., authorized capital 


$200,000. 
West Virginia. 

Kingston—The Kingston Land Co, (lumber, coal, etc.), 
authorized capital $200,000; Walter L. Keen, Louis C. 
Jones and Morton D. Whitford, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Romney—The South Branch Tie & Lumber Co., authorized 
— $30,000; John S. Pancake, Thomas IF, Martin and 
others. 

Sutton—The White Oak Stave Co., 
$5,000; H. H. Dean, T. G. I 
others. 





authorized capital 
Jean, George F. Skidmore and 


Wisconsin. 

Antigo—The Wolf River Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; J. H. Worden, E. P. Faust. A 

Kenosha—The Paul H. Smith Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
—— Peter Fisher, Irving Tower and S. A. Long- 
ridge. 

Plymouth—The Reliance Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
a ae capital $25,000; R. R. Schorer, O. C. Schorer and 
others. 

Sheboygan—The Sheboygan Woodworking Co., authorized 
capital $12,000; Louis H. Engelking, Edward Landwehr 
and others. 

Wyoming. 


Pinedale—The.Fremont Lake Lumber Co., authorized capi- 


tal $25,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 
Winnipeg—The Farmers’ Lumber Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.). 


Quebec. 


Cedar Hall—The Dressing Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

Montreal—The South Shore Power & Paper Co. 
authorized capital $2,000,090. 


NEW VENTURES. 


(Ltd.), 








Arkansas. 
Bigelow—Gwinn & Freeman recently entered the sawmill 
trade. 
Califonia. 
Doyle—Durley & Herrick recently entered the planing mill 
business. 
; Colorado. 
Pueblo—J. A. Lockhart recently established a box factory. 
District of Columbia. 


Washington—Gallaher & Huguely recently entered the lum- 
ber trade. 


Florida. 
Hague—L. B. Williams recently entered the sawmill busi- 
ness. 
Idaho. 


Coeur d’Alene—C. E. Stevens recently entered the lumber 
trade. 
Illinois. 
Sullivan—FE. A. McKenzie recently entered the commission 
lumber trade. 


Michigan. 
Tower—The Corbin & Hill Co. recently entered the 
shingle trade. 
Minnesota. 
Avon—Frank Schmid is establishing a yard at this point. 
New York. 


New York—The Atlantic & Gulf Lumber Co., 29 Broad- 
way, bas been organized. ; 
“ New York—The Louisville Co., 37 East Twenty-eighth 
street, recently entered the wholesale lumber business. 


North Dakota. 
Bottineau—Scheer & Lawin have formed a partnership 


to conduct the sash and door factory formerly operated 
by J. W. Scheer. 





Tennessee. 
Algood—The Algood Column Co. recently began business. 
Texas. 
Taylor—The Murphy Lumber Co. has been organized 
recently. f 
Wisconsin. 


Ladysmith—Gillette & O’Lary, lumber dealers of St. Paul, 
Minn., will open an office at this point in the spring. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Georgia. 


Thomasville—Homer Williams will erect saw, stave and 
lath mills. 








Indiana. 
South Bend—The Studebaker Corporation will erect in 
this city a monster dry kiln, to cost $1,000,000. 
Michigan. 
Owosso—The Estey Manufacturing Co. will rebuild fac- 
story recently destroyed by a cyclone. 
Minnesota. 
Big Falls—A. Shipley, of Virginia, is contemplating build- 
ing a mill at this point. 
Mississippi. 
Columbia—The J. J. White Lumber Co. is planning the 
erection of a large mill at this point. 
North Dakota. 
Wahpeton—N, P. Clarke will erect a mammoth saw mill. 
Pennsylvania. 
Reading—The Penn Planing Mill Co. will rebuild plant. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
New Brunswick. 
Bathurst—The Bathurst Lumber Co., which recently 
acquired the property of the Nepisiquit Lumber Co., will 
construct a pulp and paper mill in the spring. 


CASUALTIES. 


Indiana. 
Lanesville—The stave factory of Martin Howk was de- 
stroyed by fire recently; loss $5,000, no insurance. 
Pennsylvania. 
Hauto—Richard Miller’s saw mill near Hometown was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $4,000. 
Texas. 
Hillsboro—The Hillsboro Planer Mills were destroyed by 
fire February 20; loss $6,000, insurance $2,300. 
Wisconsin. 


Wabono—Peterson & Lonier’s shingle mill, located five 
miles west of this place, was burned last week. 











TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











Appointment of Receiver Asked. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 27.—It is reported that some of 
the stockholders of the International Lumber & Development 
Co., of this city, have filed a bill in equity in the United 
States district court asking for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the corporation, alleging fraud. 

The International Lumber & Development Co. has its 
headquarters in the Drexel building, this city, from which 
point it has sold a great deal of stock in a development ven- 
ture in Mexico, The promoters of the concern are Markley 
& Miller, contractors. ‘Lhe corporation was chartered under 
the laws of Delaware, with an authorized capital of $6,000,- 
000, and was organized to develop timber and agricultural 
lands in Mexico. An agitation against the concern followed 
the loss of the company’s steamship Vueltabajo. 

In answer, the company issued a statement to its stock- 
holders which said in part: 

The contract, when fully performed, gives the shareholders 
of this company much more than agreed upon in the contract 
of purchase. 

The company owns 288,000 acres of land in Mexico, of 
which 18,625 acres, planted in henequen, rubber, cocoanuts 
and bananas, are in satisfactory state of tropical cultivation, 
the remainder of the land being in its original undeveloped 
condition. 

The company has received as profits from the operation of 
the property and the marketing of its products over 
$1,600,000, out of which, including the dividend payable Feb- 
ruary 20, 1912, was distributed about $1,500,000, leaving 
$100,000 to be used for dividend purposes only. 

The company has no connection or community of interest 
with any other enterprise with which either of the contract- 
ors may have had business relations. 

The successful future of the company is assured by the fact 

that the property has been turned over to and will be oper- 
ated under the direct management of the board of directors, 
the work being performed by the contractors under the 
supervision of one member of the board who has been ap- 
pointed financial agent and resident director on the planta- 
tion and another member who has been appointed managing 
director of the company for Mexico. The contractors are to 
receive for their sole compensation 5 per cent of the net 
profits. 
F The International company estimates its lumber assets at 
320,000,000 feet of mahogany, spanish cedar and other 
tropical woods, at a profit of $26.25 a thousand feet, show- 
ing a value of $8,400,000. 

March 5 is the date set for the hearing of the argument 
for the appointment of a receiver. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 28.—A bankruptcy petition has 
been filed against the Greenfield-Talbot Furniture Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 28.—Franz & Gerver, planing 
mill operators; receiver applied for. 
_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 28.—The American Box & 
Lumber Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

ALBANY, GA., Feb. 


Y 27.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed against the Prince Lumber Co. 





_ ALBANY, GA., Feb. 27.—-A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed against the Boggs & McNeill Co., lumber dealers. 





Troy, N. Y., Feb. 27.—The Rensselaer County Lumber 
Co.; A. B. Wolf appointed temporary receiver. 





WATERTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 28,—Hodge & Mange, planing 
mill operators, ete. have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Huntineton, W. VA., Feb. 28.—The Miller-Crosier Lum- 
pee i petition in bankruptcy; assets $45,912, liabilities 
S98, . 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 27.—George Edward Patrick, 
lumberman of Micaville, Yancey county, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy; assets $9,218, liabilities $4,482.05. 


New York, Feb. 28.—Schedules in bankruptcy of Henry 
Guttman, furniture manufacturer, 127 West Twenty-fourth 
street, this city, show liabilities of $125,776, of which $30,- 
821 are secured, and nominal assets of $192,823. 


CHEHALIS, WASH., Feb. 28.—The saw mill and real estate 
belonging to the Harm-Brown Lumber Co., of this city, 
were sold February 10 to foreclose a mortgage. Brown 
Bros., who took over the property, will start up the mill 
about April 1 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—Circuit Judge C. C. Allen last 
week sustained a demurrer in the receivership suit against 
the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co. of New Jersey, and 
two companies in Missouri of the same name, brought by 
George W. Walker, formerly in business under the name 
of the Walker Stave Co. 


Worcester, MASS., Feb. 27.—At_ receiver's sale of the 
property of the Hardware & Woodenware Manufacturing 
Co., maker of toys and novelties, all the real estate of the 
concern was sold for $410,000 to R. B. Fentress, represent- 
ing a syndicate of Baltimore, Md., men. 





BuFrraLo, N. Y., Feb. 27.—A meeting of creditors of the 
Builders’ Planing Mill Co., recently petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy, was held last week, and as a result an effort will 
be made to have a lumberman trustee appointed. Indebted- 
ness is said to be about $90,000, with assets $130,000. 
There are about 140 creditors. : 


Boston, MASs., Feb. 27.—The Pope Lumber Co.. of this 
city, Benjamin Pope, treasurer, has filed the following 
statement:  Assets—real estate $11,474, machinery, etc., 
insurance $1,515, cash and debts receivable $62,031, mer- 
chandise $94,551, rolling stock, horses, ete. $5,615, total 
$175,189 ; Liabilities—capital stock $75,000, accounts pay- 
able_ $65,293, funded indebtedness $11,000, surplus $23,896, 
total $175,189. eat 


New York, Feb. 26.—Deputy Sheriff Burnes has _ re- 
ceived an attachment against’ Ludwig Zodikow, furniture 
manufacturer, 340 Stanton street. in favor of the Mutual 
Alliance Trust Co. for $3,001. The writ was granted on 
the ground that Zodikow had transferred his property. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 27.—At receivers’ sale last week 
the assets of the bankrupt Washington Manufacturing & 
Mining Co., of Park's Ferry, the Deposit Bank of Carlisle 
bought the saw and planing mills and other realty for 
$6,000, and also secured timber holdings of the concern in 
Morgan and Fleming counties. A large stock of lumber was 
sold to various purchasers in small lots. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 28.—Creditors of the 
Kk. & P. Lumber Co., of Covington, have been informed 
that a dividend will be forthcoming in the near future. 
Otto Pfleger and Phillip Renner are joint receivers. 


bankrupt 


CADILLAC, MicH., Feb. 27.—The Cadillac Manufacturing 
Co. has started suit in the United States district court for 
the eastern district of Michigan against the Butcher Folding 
Crate Co., of Vassar, this state, and Mineola, Tex., to 
restrain them from further manufacturing folding crates 
protected by the Cummer patents. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 27.—Special Master Billings last 
week recommended that the recent sale of the Greenlaw 
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these days by dealers who cater to an 
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and constantly carry a large stock on 


hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet 
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N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 

















Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Iron Bldg., New York, 


























Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers Band Sawed 
Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 


Finest 
Long Leaf Pine 
Timber in the World 


Perfect Machine Work 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 
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Lumber Co.'s property for $66,000 be not approved, it be- 
ing averred that the property is worth much more and that 
au prospective buyer has been found who, in the event of 
another sale being ordered, will bind himself to bid not less 
than $83,000. 


MEMPHIS, 'TENN., Feb. 28.-Max Sondheimer, president of 
the E. Sondheimer Co., is authority for the announcement 
that the receivership, which has been in foree for a number 
of months in connection with that concern, will be dis- 
continued within the next two weeks. All arrangements to 
that end have been made and the actual discharge of the 
receivers only awaits the expiration of the legal notice re- 
quired in Louisiana. The announcement from Mr. Sond- 
heimer is contirmed by T. C, Vinton, president of the Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co., which was one of the largest 
creditors and which helped to bring about an adjustment of 
the affairs of the concern. Mr. Sondheimer says that the 
business will be carried on as heretofore. He stated that 
the mills will be operated and that the management of the 
affairs of the concern will revert from the receivers to the 
original stockholders. 


OBITUARY 














Christian Wildner. 


After a prolonged illness, Christian Wildner, secretary 
of the Adam Schillo Lumber Co., succumbed to Bright’s 
disease at his residence, 37389 Evanston Avenue, Chicago, 
February 22. Mr. Wildner was born in Newburg, Wis., 53 
years ago, and for 27 years was associated with the Adam 





THE LATE CHRISTIAN WILDNER. 


Schillo Lumber Co. He was prominent in local lumber 
circles and among builders and contractors, and was well 
known among the pine and hemlock lumbermen of the 
Lake States. During the years Mr. Wildner was identified 
with the industry he gained a host of friends and enjoyed 
the reputation of sound character and business probity. 
lie aided materially in the growth and development of the 


Adam Schillo Lumber Co. Mr. Wildner’s home life was 
very happy. His widow and two daughters, Mrs. Julius 


Seng and Mrs. George N. Kauss, survive. Burial occurred 
February 25. Interment was at St. Boniface cemetery. At 
the funeral obsequies were present a large number of Mr. 
Wildner’s friends among the trade. 





C. A. Paxon. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 28.—C. A. Paxon, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Hudson River Lumber Co., of DeRidder, died 
at his home in that city February 19 from paralysis. Mr. 
Paxon was 45 years of age and is survived by his widow 
and 9-year-old son. He was prominent in Masonic and 
church work. Aside from his lumber connections, Mr. Paxon 
had other business interests, among which was the State 
Bank of DeRidder, of which he was president. Mr. Paxon 
was a brother-in-law of C. B. Sweet, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 





A. J. Rust. 


A, J. Rust, of Eau Claire, Wis., died at his home Tues- 
day cf last week and was buried at Eau Claire the follow- 
ing Saturday. Mr. Rust, one of the best known lumbermen 
in the North with many interests in,various parts of the 
country, was born 58 years ago in Saginaw, Mich. He 
was secretary of the Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, 
Wis., and was actively identified with the Three States 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Rust was an uncle 
of Frank Gilchrist, of Laurel, Miss., and W. A. Gilchrist, 
of the Three States Lumber Co. and the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Co., Memphis. Both gentlemen were in attendance at the 
funeral. 





J. F. Bitner. 


RACINE, Wis., Feb. 25.—J. F. Bitner, salesman .in south- 
ern Michigan for the Racine Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
died February 21 at the Borgess Hospital. His remains 
were taken to Spring Mills, Pa., for interment. Mr. Bitner 
had been associated with the Racine Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. since October 1, 1911, previous to which time he 
was with Mowbray & Robinson at Quicksand, Ky. 





H. H. Cust, Jr. 


NeW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 29.—A telegram from Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., announced the accidental killing February 23 of 
H. H. Cust, jr., son of H. H. Cust, of Arbo, Miss., president 
of the Mineral Lumber Co. and of the South Mississippi 
Pine Association. The unfortunate youth, who had been 
taking a course in mechanical engineering, was studying 
and experimenting with a traveling crane, from which he 
fell. 





Edward Douglas. ; 

NEw York, Feb. 28.—Edward Douglas, one of the best 

known lumber dealers of this state in his time, died last 

week from old age. He was born in this city in 1838, son 
of John Dunean Douglas, a lumber dealer. 





T. J. Parker. 


San FRANcISCO, CAL., Feb. 27.—T. J. Parker, manager 
of the Pioneer Lumber Co., died last Monday on the 
steamer State of California, while en route from San 


Diego to this city 


Frank Kidder. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 28.—Frank Kidder, of the saw mill 
and cooperage firm Wilkenson & Kidder, East Pembroke, 
was fatally injured February 20 at his mill, death resulting 
four hours later. His widow, two brothers and one sister 
survive. He was 47 years of age. 





H. E. Wood. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 26.—H. bk. Wood, veteran lum- 
ber salesman, died February 17 at Litel Hospital in this 
city. For 22 years he had traveled in this territory. Mr. 
Wood was 66 years of age and a native of Lewiston, Me., 
where the remains were taken for interment. A widow, one 
daughter and one son survive. 
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IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 27.—A very strong market dis- 
tinguished the trade this week, according to reports from 
dealers. Prices continue firm at the recent advances and 
orders are piling up. All dealers and manufacturers say 
they are in receipt of many large orders. The continued 
severe weather is hampering shipments, but most of the 
mills in Virginia and the Carolinas are in operation, and 
shipments will be largely in advance of last month. 

The demand for roofers and building material is the 
feature of the pine business, although the market in 
practically all lines is brisk. 

In hardwoods the domestic demand for oak car stock 
by car construction companies and for oak by ship- 
building companies are the features. Export trade is 
hampered by high ocean rates and by the congestion 
which continues in South Atlantic ports. There is a 
brisk demand for oak wagon plank from foreign manu- 
facturers. Prices are reported to be advancing, and 
trade is good in spite of shipping conditions. 

The Ward Lumber Co. has bought 3,000 more acres 
near Pheenix, Charlotte county, Va., which increases its 
holdings in that section to more than 5,000 acres. It will 
build a railroad to connect with the Virginian Railway, 
enabling shipments to be made with greater rapidity. 
President Ward says he expects the rails will be laid 
by the end of March and that the new road will then be 
ready for use. The company has been in operation at 
this point about six months, running two circular mills. 
The operations, Mr. Ward states, have justified under- 
takings on a larger scale. The timber on this tract is 
chiefly a fine grade of white oak and poplar, with about 
25 per cent of good quality yellow pine. The company 
expects the mills to be operating at capacity as soon as 
the road is completed. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 27.—During a considerable part 
of last year many lumbermen preferred to stay at home, 
but the situation seems to have changed much since 
then, and buyers are industriously covering the different 
sections, presumably in search of supplies. Among the 
lumbermen here last week were John H. Rice, of the 
John A, Cranston Lumber Co., Wilmington, Del.; F. E. 
Swain, of the H. M. Bickford Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., 
and L. D. Tanner, of the Montgomery Lumber Co., New 
York and Suffolk, Va. The first two mentioned are whole- 
salers and have been in the: South to see what the 
offerings are. Both stated that they found assortments 
at the mills to be very small and appeared impressed 
with the marked deficiency. They found prices moving 
upward and were unable to make arrangements for meet- 
ing their wants, even at the higher prices asked. Mr. 
Tanner’s company is a manufacturing concern, and he 
joined in the statements of the other two. 

W. F. Harrison, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, of this 
city, North Carolina pine handlers, outlined the situa- 
tion as resembling conditions in 1906, when the holder 
of stocks did not know what to ask, for by the time 
he was ready to load a vessel the price had gone up 
perhaps $1 per 1,000 feet, the market being of the run- 
away order. Mr. Harrison said box grades are so 
searce that the manufacturers have been cutting up 
joists to make box lumber and taken other low grade 
stocks as substitutes. 

A large attendance of Baltimoreans is promised at 
the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Louisville, Ky. Among those 
expected to attend are President Theodore Mottu, of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange; Lewis Dill, of Lewis 
Dill & Co., one of the board of governors of the 
Wholesalers’ Association; E, P. Gill, of W. D. Gill 
& Son; and G. W. EHizenhauer, of the LEisenhauer- 
MacLea Co. It is also possible that Daniel MacLea, 
of the latter concern, will go. Mr. Hisenhauer is likely 
to run over to Louisvillé from Asheville, N. C., where 
he expects to spend a month or more in recuperation. 


Walter Sharp, of Churchill, Sim & Co., of London and 
Liverpool, stopped in Baltimore on his return from an ex- 
tended trip South and West. He had seen many of the mills 
in the sections visited and is about to return. home. 

Another foreign visitor was J. P. Jellie, of Bryce, Juno 
& Jellie, of Liverpool, who was also winding up a trip 
which took him as far as the Gulf States and into the 
hardwood sections of Arkansas and adjacent States. He 
confirmed the reports about stocks being very low and ex- 
pressed the belief that prices would advance. As to the 
situation in Great Britain, he was in a hopeful mood, stat- 
ing that if there were no disturbances, such as the threat- 
ened coal strike, a good business might be looked for. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lumber 
Co., is at Hot Springs, Va., undergoing treatment. He has 
not been well since the holidays, and at times has been 
almost constantly under the care of a physician. His con- 
dition, however, is not alarming. Meanwhile Parker D. 
Dix, secretary of the company, is looking after office mat- 


ers. 

Richard P. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., a hardwood 
concern, is on a 2-weeks’ trip South, where he will visit 
the firm’s mill near Mobile, and then continue on to New 
Orleans. He will also stop at different points on the road 


and study trade conditions, making arrangements for stocks 
wherever possible. ‘ , 
Holger A. Hoppel, a hardwood exporter and Danish vice- 
consul, intends to sail June 6 for Copenhagen, returning two 
He will visit his home in the Danish cap- 
cen- 


months later. 
ital, 
ters 


and go to England and the Continental trade 


on usiness. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 


It is the consensus that if it were not for the gener- 
ally adverse weather conditions that have lately pre- 
vailed throughout the larger part of the country, lum- 
ber movement would be much larger than in 1911. 
The severe and prolonged winter condition has played 
havoe with outdoor work, especially in the building 
line. However, inquiries are heavy; estimating on 
house bills are numerous; permits are growing in num- 
ber daily, and with the coming of spring weather this 
class of work in Chicago and vicinity will reach really 
large proportions. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended Febru- 
ary 24 aggregated 36,474,000 feet, against 34,994,000 
feet for the corresponding ‘week in 1911. Total receipts 
from January 1 to February 24 amounted to 233,684,000 
feet, a decrease of 22,248,000 feet from the correspond- 
ing period last year. Receipts and shipments of shingles 
—for the week and total—show good increases. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. of the Board 


Stone, secretary 
of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 24. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ORAS oars citennces ik ort ste Pe ie a ieee eS eats 36,474,000 8,436,000 
ETE ER et ere en Goer nea Men rar 34,994,000 4,834,000 
PRONE R BI orcs aie calc ees. 1,480,000 3, 602, 000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 24. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
LY [2 ee ae ee 233,684,000 50,028,000 
STH oo casa esp Aeversudie aces etere ane a arb a4 1s ce Oe 49,794,000 
cL 2c): SNe oem ae aor RA eran C HA ace Pa 234,000 
NE as ho brad sor ee sind D2 OAR OOD casera baie 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 24. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
MM cic Vata cere tel ong ara aeiacne-eostar ees rn ged 7,914,000 
(Teen SOAR bnioeh eS 15,432,000 4,801,000 


MRO OR GO i gai cha cares ce edna ee 1,970, 000 3,113,000 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 24. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
NN = oo ore eyo ni & skp le oe male oes tar 101,423,000 43,172,000 
DME cicienaie aoa bos ocd wie 5. Sestesaegeene 106,467,000 By 7,632,006 
EE Eee ee eee ee ee 5,540,000 
BOCEOR BO 66 5m s, 510.3152) ere cic rok BOSSOOO | esecavsisiezeiere 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 


the week ended February 28 were: 


CLASS— No. Value. 
LEPC EN ae U1 (i nee ee oa ae ae ne eae 2 8,006 
© 1,000 and under $ 5,000.....0..605 3 101,650 

5,000 and under CY a eee 25 180,740 
10,000 and under 25,000 Die eeare, Creare arece 21 302,200 
25,000 and under BON cs. cie we see cis 1 45,006 
50,000 and under 100;000............ 1 65,000 
E. S. Deegan, 3-story brick apartment. 1 120; 000 
Board of Education, 3-story brick addi- 

Peele vetbie ac Ris al oie cis nie ele thee (ole ayes’ 6 '¢ 1 100,000 
David Mayer, 8-story brick office build- 

PE SCR Aes Hsbc eee ees ae ae ee ee a0 1 100,000 

BR ee POOR SERCO TORRE EON ee err 97 § 1,022,590 
Averdge valuation for week........... ats 10,542 
Totals DECWIOUS. WEEK wien sisis-9 ors. 6 sie 4. + 114 are 

ee eee OL 


Average valuation previous week 
28, LOt2 


Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 5,266,040 








Totals corresponding period UU ae 9,070, pa 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 71 1: 9,7 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 1,355 15, 300°650 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 903 ote 600 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 948 7,253 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 938 8,254,825 

NORTHERN PINE. 
Chicago. Demand throughout the market seems to be 


stirring into new life. On 
searcity on all grades it is thought that prices will 
advance in a short time. Owing to traffic conditions it is 
almost impossible to get in a supply in any quantity from 
primary points, with the result that wholesale vards are 
running rather low. 


account of the increasing 


Minn. Manufacturers 
ness is getting better and they are 
sized orders for immediate delivery, and some larger 
ones for delivery a month or so later. Cold weather 
is still holding and there is not much retail trade, but 
building prospects are good. Yard demand is satis- 
factory for the time of year, showing improvement from 
week to week, and northern pine mills are in good shape 
to handle the trade, having ample and well balanced 
stocks of everything but low-grade boards. The box 
trade is not so active in buying and low-grade stock 
is in less demand. Logging conditions continue good 
after a slight thawing season. 


Minneapolis, report that busi- 


placing moderate 


Bay City and Saginaw. It is estimated that over 100,- 
000,000 feet of pine is in the yards of mills and factories 
here, the bulk of it carried by half a dozen concerns. The 
market for the cheaper grades has been active and firm 
and prices for lumber for making boxes have hardened 
some. There is a good demand for this class of stock. 
Although temporarily handicapped by the weather, dealers 
have experienced a fair trade. The general price list is 
firm. 


New York, Demand is not stable and although prices 
hold well, weather conditions have combined against ma- 
terial resumption in orders from outlying yards. Manu- 
facturing trade is fairly active but the market lacks the 
snap which prevailed at the beginning of the year. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Bad weather has lessened the call for 
building lumber, but the trade this spring is expected 
to be good and an improvement is looked for soon. 
Prices are firm in all grades and in box lumber stocks 
of No. 4 boards are very hard to find. Yards have not 
been doing much buying, but are figuring in instances on 
paying pretty fair prices, although it is expected as usual 
that there will be enough lumber in most grades to go 
around. High grade lumber continues strong. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The worst storm of the win- 
ter prevailed on Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
and put operations in the yards and mills on the shelf 
for three days, caused further inconvenience from the 
car shortage and proved a generally detrimental blow 
to the trade. Normal conditions have been resumed and 
business is moving along @bout as usual at this time 
of year. Stock is wanted badly in some sections and 
dealers are doing their best to supply it under the un- 
favorable conditions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Some inquiries reported this week in- 
dicate a slightly increased interest. Increasing activity 
in the foundry and casting trades has stimulated demand 
for pattern lumber, and it is this grade that is moving 
best. Otherwise, the white pine trade is quiet and sales 
are small. Better weather conditions, which will likely 
broaden out the building operations in the spring, will, 
it is believed, open up the market more actively 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. Yards are buying assorted stocks but not a 
great deal of straight cargo business is booked. Prices 
are satisfactory, but yards are carrying stocks large 
enough for current wants and are reluctant about com- 


mitting themselves until the weather and the building 
situation are more uniform. 
Boston, Mass. The market for spruce lumber ruled 


rather quiet last week. Retaiiers’ stocks are not large 
and with spring trade near at hand it is thought that 
demand will improve. Building is checked, owing to the 
cold weather. The proposed ordinance for extension 


of fire lines has created activity in building 3-family. 


type of wooden houses. Dealers are asking up to $24.50, 
but little business is being done at better than $24. 
There is talk of a $25 market as soon as spring trade 
starts. Random is in rather small offering and prices 
are firm. Dry spruce boards are in small supply. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is better than for a long time. 
The general trend of buying is more liberal as to volume, 
and prices have shown more strength as a result, There 
is not a large amount of stock available and dry stocks 


are broken. Mills are running steadily and shipments 
are large. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Conditions are reported rather quiet, as buy- 
ing for spring has hardly opened up, but the volume of 
inquiry indicates that demand will be heavy a little 
later on, Trade in posts is still fair and is increasing. 
Pole trade is rather slow, but it is said that prospects 
are good for this season’s demand and holdérs are 
expecting to clean up. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Railroads and telephone compa- 
nies are sending out inquiries for poles, and the rail- 
roads are buying some cedar ties, so the market is de- 
cidedly looking up, as the post trade continues to be 
good and in fact a prospéct of shortage in some lines 
of dry post stock is already facing the dealers. Pro- 
ducers are worried by soft weather conditions, which 
have been threatening to break up ice roads almost any 
day, and the situation as to getting out the present 
season’s stock is critical. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. As the season advances a much stronger po- 
sition of hardwoods becomes increasingly manifest. The 
supply of dry lumber is scarce and the weather at times 
has been detrimental to the drying process, except where 
kilns are employed. In northern hardwoods birch and 
maple are still leaders, with prices steady. No par- 
ticular change is reported in basswood. tock elm 
and soft elm are in fair demand. In the southern woods 
plain red oak still retains its vigor, prices and demand, 
and quarter sawed product is stronger and advanced. 
White oak is also reported to be firmer. Cottonwood in 
all grades is in good demand, with stocks scarce, which 
has resulted in the advancement of prices by several of 
the large operators. Gum still retains its strength, with 
prices firm. AS a matter of fact the prices of hard- 


woods have been remarkably steady throughout the last 
vear. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Demand is growing for the kinds 


of stock that dealers most want to move, including the 
better and medium grades of oak, basswood and maple. 
Birch is a good seller and is in 
grades. Prospects are getting better and prices are 
firm in all lines, with the railroads becoming purchasers 
to an extent, and the furniture and woodworking fac- 
tories coming into the market more all the time. Low- 
grade stock is scarcer than ever, but the volume of 
demand for it is not so great. 





Bay City and Saginaw. The hardwood lumber trade is 
in good form and the feeling more cheerful than before 
in a long time. The call for leading hardwood commo- 
dities, such as maple, birch, beech and basswood, has 
been good. The trade has been hampered the last week 
by adverse weather conditions, and to some extent by the 
mills shutting down more or less on account of lack of 
logs, but the movement has nevertheless been better than 
usual at this time, and prices are firm. Dry maple, 
birch and basswood are low in stocks and the demand is 
good. Maple stocks are reported much lower than usual 
at this date. The market is stronger and a little better 
in the mater of prices, 


St. Louis, Mo. Trade is quiet in both the consuming 
and manufacturing end of the business, due solely to 
unsettled weather. There is an excellent spring demand 
in sight in this city and its outlying territory, but 
buyers will not place their business until the state of 
the weather is more favorable. Wet woods have prac- 
tically put a stop to logging operations, and the mills 
that do not have logs in their ponds are unable to 
run. Stocks at distributing points are low and broken. 
Cars are scarce. The only noteworthy feature of the 
local market has been an exceptional demand this week 
for maple. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oak flooring stocks are light and 
the demand is improving. In the last few weeks the 
price has advanced from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand, 
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Hazelwood <= 
Veneered Doors 


And Interior Trim to match as 
manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co- 


Macon, Georgia. 


“ Beauties.” 
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STUART LUMBER CO. 


BRINSON, GA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
LUMBER 


Rift Flooring and Car Decking 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
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LUMBER CITY, GA. 


Manufacturers of 


RED GUM 


Extra Wide Panel. 


YELLOW PINE 


Band Sawn Lumber. 
Complete Planing Mill. 


Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


—YELLOW PINE— 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling; etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO.,OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co.,.62 Pine St. 


On Your Way to the Southland, 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful hi 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 


4 The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 
assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. : 
Selling also output of Maron County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 


DAILY CAPACITY : 
Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 
_ 4 Arringdale,Va. Wilmington, N.C. 
MILLS: ? Franklin, Va. Butterworth, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEWYORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITISBURGH: Frick Building, - - GEORGE L.CAMP, Manager 


If It’s Made—We Make It. 











dealers report. Timbers remain unchanged, with about 
the usual demand. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand has been very good during 
the last few weeks and buyers are showing gradually in- 
creasing interest. Meantime the stock of dry lumber is 
decreasing, with resultant firmness in prices. The fea- 
tures are plain oak, red gum and the lower grades of both 
cottonwood and gum. Box manufacturers continue to do 
an exceptionally heavy business and the call for the 
lower grades of both cottonwood and gum is insistent. 
Cottonwood is relatively more scarce than gum and 
brings proportionately better prices, although gum, suited 
for use in box manufacture, is in splendid demand. The 
supply of low grade gum is lighter now than it has been 
for several years at this time. The upper grades of 
sap gum are in increasing demand and show a better 
undertone. There is no difficulty about selling plain oak 
in any grade. Quartered red oak is in reasonably active 
demand. Quartered white, however, is still somewhat 
slow. Some members of the trade say they are able 
to dispose of all the cypress they have without any 
particular difficulty, though others comment upon the 
gieater relative strength shown by the lower rather than 
the higher grades, Ash is somewhat irregular, but a 
good demand is noted for dimension stock as well as stock 
1% inches or thicker. Thin stock is in somewhat limited 
request. Export business is still interfered with by the 
unfavorable conditions obtaining at New Orleans regard- 
ing the movement of lumber cargoes to Europe. 


Nashville, Tenn. The opinion among most members 
of the local trade is that present conditions are better 
than they have been since 1996. Export interest is im- 
proving, several good foreign shipments being recently 
reported, including one of four cars of quartered oak 
strips to Germany for flooring purposes. Other large 
shipment of logs from the upper Cumberland River 
section are expected on the present high tide replen- 
ishing local stocks. <A desire to locate good, dry stocks 
of hardwoods is shown in the inquiries received. Re- 
tailers continue*a little slow in their demands. The 
railroads are doing more buying. 3uilding prospects 
continue bright. Millwork concerns, planing mills and 
sash and door houses are mapping out much work. 
More buying is being done by box manufacturers, per- 
haps, than any others among the consuming factories. 
The furniture and piano makers are making good orders. 
Dry ash, plain oak and hickory are leaders in the hard- 
wood demands. Cypress shows some improvement. 


Louisville, Ky. Lumbermen report a stimulation of 
both demand and prices. The latter have not advanced 
to a marked extent, but have been strengthened appre- 
ciably, and in a number of cases lumber has been sold 
at quotations several dollars a thousand higher than 
three months ago, It is generally believed that the out- 
look will continue to improve, and that with railroad 
buying to help out the market, and with furniture and 
other large consuming manufacturers operating heavily, 
as they are expected to do, the situation should continue 


favorable. Quartered oak is selling much better, and 
though prices have not yet advanced are expected to 
show some improvement before long. Plain oak continues 
to sell well and is probably leading in point of volume. 
Poplar is also in good demand, and thick good poplar is 
rather scarce. Ash and chestnut are waking up. Cot- 
tonwood and gum have continued strong and are selling 
briskly at rising prices. Mahogany is selling well and 
prices are strong. 


Ashland, Ky. Business continues to come in well and 
the tendency seems to be to run to high grades. From 
the mixed conditions of most orders stocks are apparently 
very short in the hands of consumers. Inquiry is good 
all through the list, with firsts and seconds leading in 
poplar. In oak there is a good demand for everything 
except No. 3 common, plain. Quartered oak is better than 
for several months, especially in 1s and 2s and No. 1 
common. Inquiry for ash continues heavy, with very 
light stocks on hand. Chestnut seems to be increasing in 
demand with considerable inquiry for thick stock. Bass- 
wood is probably the slowest item on the list. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


New York. The market as a whole shows up well, and 
while retailers are not laying in supplies notably, they 
are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, and this aggregate 
shows up well. Stocks at mills are considered broken and 
well informed lumbermen think that it will not be long 
before many stocks will be scarce and selling at higher 
prices. Wholesalers are careful about booking business 
ahead. Chestnut has not advanced very much, although 
it moves in fair volume. Quartered oak is better taken 
and plain oak is strong. Hardwood flooring is in good 
demand, 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is generally called fair for the 
season, although it is being held back by the unusually 
severe weather. Orders have been postponed in num- 
erous cases until such time as buyers could be sure 
of delivery and, where the lumber is wanted for building 
work, of more open weather. In most sorts of lumber 
prices have been holding firm, and in plain oak espe- 
cially the lack of good dry shipping stock has made 
quotations very strong. Activity is being distributed 
over a number of woods. 


Baltimore, Md. Hardwood men report that they are 
doing about as much business as could be expected at 
this time, and that they will run ahead of the same 
month of last year. 3altimore salesmen on the road 
report almost without exception that they have been 
doing well. Some disposition to defer plating orders 
until the lumber is actually needed still shows up here 
and there, but in the main the yards are buying and 
the movement is expanding. The range of prices is 
fairly steady. Exporters are aided by an improvement 
in shipping facilities, and altogether the outlook is en- 
couraging. } 





Columbus, Ohio. Trade is a!l that can be expected under 
the circumstances as the unfavorable weather has un- 


doubtedly cut in on the volume of business. Prices 
remain still in every grade and variety and in the lower 
grades of oak, poplar and chestnut advances have been 
announced recently. Stocks in the hands of the mill 
owners are not large. The indications are bright for 
active building operations in the spring and prepara- 
tions are being made for a good demand for hardwoods. 
The movement of the lower grades is good and there is 
no accumulation of stocks. Factories are buying better 
than yards. Collections are only fair. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand has steadily increased until 
now there is a real shortage, especially in plain oak, Nos. 
1 and 2 common being very scarce and bringing top 
prices. Most other hardwoods, especially in the lower 
grades, are in demand and are scarce. The lower grades 
of poplar are bringing advanced prices. Red and sap 
gum are active, as are basswood, ash and quartered oak. 
The beiter grades, of course, are in excellent call. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A fair buying movement has been 
maintained for good grades. There is a scarcity in 
good oak and prices are very firm. Chestnut is in fair 
call and some attractive sales are reported. Poplar 
is moving. Some shortage is reported due to the slow 
deliveries from mills. A few more inquiries are running 
for maple flooring than has been the rule and the in- 
dications point to a better condition in this line. The 
low grades of hardwoods are in fair demand and prices 
are steady, There is a good demand for hickory, but a 
searcity of the better grades. Prices are very firm. Ash 
is not so active, but the better grades are strong in 
price. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The market is still strong from ma- 
hogany down. For the first time in a long while one 
of the largest mahogany dealers is oversold, stock cleaned 
out, and is shipping within 10 days of the saw. All fancy 
and imported woods are promptly taken, as is about 
everything in high grade hardwoods. Plain oak, both 
red and white, birch, maple and thick good chestnut are 
sought. Low-grade hardwoods are lively and _ prices 
are firm. The'surplus of basswood seems to have been 
taken and prices are firm. Quartered oak has been sold 
up to cutting by some concerns which have had a large 
stock for many months. Poplar is firmer, but wide is 
not as strong in demand as other sizes. Gum is mov- 
ing freely at the advanced prices. 





Boston, Mass. The hardwood market is inactive, but 
several dealers report a good outiook. Buyers are be- 
ginning to make more inquiries leading dealers to be- 
lieve that the demand will improve. Quartered oak is 
still selling in small lots but a better market is re- 
ported for plain oak. Prices are steady. Maple is in 
fair call, with prices very well held. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. There is a good deal of interest shown in 
hemlock. At this time the belief seems to be pronounced 
that with the later season the renewed demand will 
have a decided influence on prices. The higher prices 
prevailing for yellow pine are helping manufacturers of 
hemlock. Supplies at the mill are low, shipments dur- 
ing January reported as being in excess of the cut. 
Country trade is reviving and wholesale dealers are 
shipping out a good deal of hemlock. With renewed 
activity in the construction of small residential build- 
ings in the outlying wards of Chicago and suburbs, 
the call for hemlock, piece stuff, siding and sheathing 
will be much heavier. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Not much stock is moving, as the 
weather has been unfavorable to building and has con- 
tinued so longer than usual. But dealers look for a good 
amount of activity when the spring trade starts up, 
as all indications points to a building movement that 
will pretty near make up for lost time. There is no 
oversupply of stock here; in fact some grades are re- 
ported to be very short and the mills are asking higher 
quotations than a few weeks ago. The outlook favors 
higher prices this spring. ‘ 





New York. A good tone prevails to the market, but 
orders run much smaller in quantity than usually are 
placed at this time of vear. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand continues active and prices 
are firm. Eastern buying is the more active, local 
trade is slightly improved and apparently only awaits 
mild weather to take a fresh start. Mills are operating 
steadily. Dry stocks are badly broken. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for boards is not heavy, but 
dealers are firm holders. Eastern hemlock boards, 
clipped, good dry stock, are in very small holding, and 
no increase is anticipated. Holders therefore are not 
anxious to make sales unless their full asking price is 
paid. Pennsylvania No. 2 boards have been selling in 
fair sized lots. 





Columbus, Ohio. Trade is rather brisk and prices are 
ruling strong. Dealers are stocking up for a rush of 
spring business. 





POPLAR 


Chicago. Poplar is stronger and in good request at cur- 
rent figures. Mills have large accumulations and their 
operations have been so interfered with by the weather 
as to leave no opportunity for the piling up of stock. 
The call is of such a nature as to cause wholesalers and 
the mill representatives to feel more than satisfied with 
the outlook for the balance of the year. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand is fair in both the domestic 
and in the foreign market, the only exception being 
extra-wide stock, which has not recovered from the 
decline suffered when the automobile manufacturers 
failed to keep up their urgent demand for it. Offerings 
suffice now to meet every requirement and the range 
of prices is by no means as high as, in the belief of 
the millmen, it ought to be. The other grades are in 
sufficiently active request to give a decided touch of 
firmness to quotations, and the demand from abroad 
helps to sustain values at a remunerative level. The 
mills are once more getting ready to carry on opera- 
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tions with regularity, 
are promising, 
progress. 


and the prospects in the main 
though no exceptional movement is in 





Buffalo, N. Y. Much of the poplar strength is in the 
low ends and there is a better range of quotations than 
a short time ago. In the upper grades trade is of fair 
size, but lacks the activity of some former seasons. 





Columbus, Ohio. Prices are ruling firm in every grade. 
Automobile factories are buying stocks better. Prices are 
firm as follows: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, 
$36; No. 2 common, $23, and No. 3 common, $16.50. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Demand for fir, spruce and cedar is en- 
couraging. This report is based on the number of in- 
quiries that are. being received from railroads, yards 
and other consuming interests. Last week was a good 
one with many of the wholesalers of fir and spruce and 
it looks as if spruce this year would be in short supply. 
Prices are much firmer. 








Portland, Ore. Conditions show considerable improve- 
ment, due largely to the curtailed output of the last two 
-months. Prices are firmer than at any other time since 
last fall and indications are for a steadier market from 
now on. Demand from foreign countries is good but dif- 
ficulty in obtaining tonnage continues and is felt keenly, 
hence a number of orders have beeen refused. Local de- 
mand continues active and indications are for a very good 
demand the coming summer. The log markets remain 
unchanged. Preparations are now being made for resump- 
tion of operations in most of the camps March 1, after a 
shutdown of three months. 





Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber is firm. The demand 
continues steady and there is good inquiry from the 
East. Prices hold steady on the lately improved basis 
and there is a very fair spring prospect if output is only 
kept on a par with demand. There has already been some 
tendency to overestimate the amount of business com- 
ing in. Foreign trade is upset by lack of tonnage and 
high charter rates and this too may soon throw con- 
siderable cargo output onto the rail market. 





Seattle, Wash. The demand for North Coast lumber 
continues good, and prices are firm. There is consider- 
able railroad buying, and the yard trade is holding up 
well. Lumbermen generally are optimistic. Cargo trade 
is still excellent in point of demand. 





Kansas City, Mo. The fir market is stiffening materi- 
ally. Flooring, ceiling and siding especially are showing 
especial strength, some dealers announcing an advance 
of $1 a thousand on all those items in the last week. 
Cedar siding also is strong, although there has been no 
general advance in that the last week. Reports indicate 
that the mills in the Northwest have not all resumed 
and the resulting shortening in the supply is noticed in 
the prices. Spruce shows practically no change, with 
only fair demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y. A large share of the fir moving is said 
to be in less than carloads. Prices are holding firm and 
no large supply is offering from the mills. Trade in 
spruce continues light. In red cedar siding the sale is 
very fair, with inquiries enough to indicate that the 
trade this season will be good. It keeps firm in price. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. There is little change in market conditions 
this week. Stocks of lumber are of such a nature 
that until the new cut shall be ready for shipment it is 
not expected that western pine will be pushed largely 
by the handlers of this product. There is no trouble 
in disposing of all the California sugar pine that is cut. 





Spokane, Wash. The market continues to develop 
strength. There is a better feeling among manufacturers 
who believe that within three or four months a general 
advance in prices will be noted. No. 4 boards are 
searce, with a big demand for this product. Those 
watching the situation see a general advance in prices 
all along the line. While the curtailment in production 
during 1911 was 350,000,000 feet over the year previ- 
ous, it is declared there will be even more decrease 
during 1912. 





REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Cal. Redwood lumber is in increased 
demand in all markets. The scarcity of 8, 10 and 12-inch 
boards continues, as a result of the heavy demand for 
ties and rough-clear for export. Common is consequently 
about $17 in this market. Owing to accumulations of 
clears, the latter are not commanding as high a price as 
they should. But the mills are now more disposed to 
insist upon a reasonable proportion of common and clear 
in accepting orders and this will cause clears to stiffen 





Kansas City, Mo. The market at a standstill. Un- 
favorable weather has put a brake on the campaign some 
dealers were waging for a wider use of this wood in 
this territory and there has been little demand for it the 
last week or two weeks. Dealers expect an advance in 


the price so soon as the season opens. Meantime they 
are waiting. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Water movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port has been seriously hampered by ter- 
rific storms. The greater portion of the lumber on board 
in this harbor is wanted badly and the delay is seriously 
affecting box makers in the North and East. Movement 
by rail has thus far shown no material increase as manu- 
facturers can not possibly with labor at hand ship any 
more lumber than they are now doing. Sales last week 
fell off about one-third, due not so much to lack of 
demand as that they are steadily turning down orders 
at good prices on account of being oversold for some 
time ahead and the present curtailment in output. Sales 
were of a diversified nature taking in nearly every item 


on the list. Two hundred thousand feet of 4x4 edge box 
was sold last week at $16 f. 0. b. Norfolk, but the general 
average of sales was $15, which seems to be the basis 
manufacturers are holding at. This was about the 
only change in market quotations during the week. Lath 
still continue in strong demand. 


New York. While wholesalers find it difficult to get 
some grades of North Carolina pine the situation as a 
whole is not considered satisfactory. Demand for roof- 
ers, box and Jow grade flooring continues strong, but 
much complaint is made that the margin of profit is ex- 
ceedingly poor considering the volume of this character 
of business. Straight yard stocks are moving slowly and 
retailers seem to have enough on hand to hold them 
over until the weather permits a more general opening 
up of the supply situation. 





Buffalo, N. Y. In spite of the season orders are in 
good number and prices continue firm. Some of the 
mills are in an oversold condition, while others are get- 
ting a higher range of prices than a short time ago, 
being in position to get it on account of the short sup- 
plies. The advances apply particularly to the low grades, 
and the strength of longleaf is an added reason for the 
firmness in shortleaf quotations. 


Baltimore, Md. Heavy rains have helped to lift the 
ice embargo in the bay, and it will not be long before 
vessels will be moving. Some divisions of the trade 
have begun to experience real embarrassment, especially 
as to box grades, the factories having had to pay pre- 
miums for stocks that could be delivered without delay, 
and having resorted to makeshifts in the way of using 
lumber not ordinarily cut up into boxes. Prices are 
about $1 higher than they were 40 days ago, and some 
North Carolina pinemen profess to entertain expecta- 
tions that the quotations will go higher. The yards, 
however, are disposed to hold back in the belief that 
the augmented receipts here will force some recession. 


Boston, Mass. There has developed a firmer market 
for North Carolina pine during the last week. Several 
manufacturers have advanced their askirg prices; others 
have withdrawn their prices and prepared a new price 
list. Stocks at the mills are not large. This, with the 
fact that demand will soon become more active, has 
brought about the firmer tone. Roofers are very firm 
and sell as fast as they are received. Rough edge is 
well held and partition is firm. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The yellow pine market seems to be gradu- 
ally getting back into the hands of the manufacturers. 
Lumber buyers who have been recent visitors to the 
South say that the mills are very strong when it comes 
to quoting prices on stocks wanted and they feel con- 
fident as ever that the current year will develop a large 
demand and that there will be a market for all the 
lumber they have to offer. In Chicago demand is much 
stronger than at this time last year and it has become 
more general. Railroad material, decking, siding and 
timber are reported scarce at the mills, with the result 
that wholesalers are hard put to buy stuff to fill orders 
already on their books. The yard trade also shows 
more animation and the outlook as a whole is considered 
very good, 


St. Louis, Mo. Lumbermen are contenting themselves 
with playing a waiting game, as the weather is holding 
back buying and at the same time retarding manufac- 
ture. Very little lumber was made this week, logging 
operations being practically suspended throughout the 
whole of the producing territory. Cars are also scarce 
and mills that have stocks on hand find great difficulty 
in making shipments. Most of the mill stocks are low 
and broken and under present conditions it will obvious- 
ly be a long time before dry stocks can be accumulated. 
There seems to be a good spring trade in sight, locally 
as well as on the outside, but there is very little actual 
buying on account of unsettled we&ther. The business 
that is being offered is mainly for immediate delivery 
and is confined to small lots. 


Kansas City, Mo. Prices are firm on mixed carlots, 
but city buyers are able to get lower quotations on 
straight car specials to such an extent that the market 
has been somewhat affected the last week. Some items 
of dimension and a few other staples, notably 10-inch 
boards, No. 1, are obtainable at a slight reduction where 
full cars are taken as a result of the specials. Mixed 
car orders, however, are hard to place, as is indicated 
by the fact that one dealer had only two quotations on 
an inquiry for such an order sent to seven mills. Car 
material and flooring are a trifle higher this week, but on 
the whole the market is unchanged. Additional heavy 
snow throughout this territory has smothered the line 
yard business, which was just beginning to show signs 
of life. Stormy weather in the northern part of the 
southern pine belt recently has interfered somewhat with 
logging as well as shipping and has resulted in some de- 
lays in filling orders. 


New Orleans, La. Aside from the better call for yard 
stock, the situation is not changed materially. Mill 
stocks continue broken and scarce items are quoted up, 
with no demur by urgent buyers. Local storms inter- 
fered with logging operations here and there last week, 
but most of the mills are at work and the output is close 
to normal. Were demand better balanced and quota- 
tions through the generai list on a par with those for 
lines in low supply manufacturers would have little to 
kick about. They have not much room for complaint 
as it is, though the one-sided call and the cutting of 
specialties tend to create stock conditions that may 
cause trouble later. Export demand is rated _ brisk, 
but the scarcity of steamer room and the congestion at 
poris restrict the movement rather seriously. 





New York. A number of good orders are booked and 
the railroads are in the market to a good extent. Some 
good business is in sight as far ahead as 60 days, but 
beyond that wholesalers can not see much certainty. 
Prices are well held and there is little urging of stock for 
quick sale. Yard supplies are lower than usual for this 
time of year and the general trend is upward. 


The Lumberman 
Needs 


gloves that afford real protection and 
service under the hardest conditions, 


“ASBESTOL” 
Gloves au Mittens 


supply this need as no other gloves or 
mittens can. The wfmost in glove value 
because made from “ASBESTOL” 
Eisendrath’s Celebrated Horsehide, 
the tannage of whichis a secret process 
that keeps the leather always pliable. 
It dries soft after wetting and washing. 
We make a complete line of lumbermen’s 
gloves and mitts—lined and unlined. Write 
today for catalogue showing best selling styles. 
EISENDRATH GLOVE CO. 
Department L CHICAGO 
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We have a very 
complete stock of 


HEMLOCK 


On hand in good shipping condition. 
Any one interested, we would be 
pleased to quote delivered prices. 





Also have 2 and 3" plank in Tamarack 
and can cut timber up to 10 x10—30'. 


Have you seen our latest 
Hardwood Stock Sheet ? 


The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


INSIN. 
y TOMAH, WISCONS a 














WANTED TO BUY 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
Yellow Pine and Oak 
Railroad, Car and Track 
Material and Ties 








ANGUERA LUMBER CO. 
| Fisher Building CHICAGO | 
MESS TENTS, COOKING 


T E N T TENTS, STABLE TENTS 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 

















210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 
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Be sure the belts in your fac- 
tory are the best from every 
standpoint. 


You cannot afford to take any 
chances with your power equipment. 
If you do, and the experiment is not 
a success, it will affect your profit and 
loss account on the minus side. 


Reliance 
And 


Sea Lion Waterproof 
Leather Belting 


are backed by our iron-clad guar- 
antee. We ask you to give them a 
trial, and if you have any particularly 
hard place in your plant, we can 
furnish the belt that will do the work 
with the highest efficiency. 





During the past twelve months we 
have mailed out over 5,000 of our 
80-page cataiogues. If you did not 
get one, mail us a postal card today. 





Chicago Belting Co. 


119 No. Green Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


Branches: 

















And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY—RIGBT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
ee 








Buffalo, N. Y. The shortage of cars affects deliveries 
from many of the mills and a good deal of annoyance 
has been caused shippers by the lack of shipping facili- 


ties. Reports come in that lumber has been several 
weeks on the way and remains still undelivered. Some 
of the largest mills say they are much oversold. Prices 
continue strong. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Yellow pine wholesalers are fairly 


busy, but it is too cold and a little too early in the season 
to expect very much activity in the retail market, but a 
little is doing all the time. Last year was a record-breaker 
in the building iine and this season’s business is expected 
fully to equal it in dwelling houses, but in big buildings 
1912 will be the banner yvear. The factory trade on yel- 
low pine is also very good and the shops are all expect- 
ing a good business much in excess of that of last year. 
Local yards are all carrying pretty fair stocks, and most 
of them have bought heavily, having anticipated an ad- 


vance, and are well prepared for it. Prices are firm and 
advances are asked for on some items. Railroad car 
stock and timbers are much sought after and hard to 


What few 
readily 


obtain. 
posed of 


transit cars there are are being dis- 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There is a brisk demand and some 
difficulty is reported in getting cars, while cars in tran- 
sit are badly delayed, owing to congestion at important 


points along trunk lines, due to the bad weather of the 


past few weeks. Pyices are firm and yard trade is 
better, as stocks are low. 
Baltimore, Md. Though the local trade in Georgia 


pine is said to be very quiet, the fact remains that 
wholesalers are on the lookout for stocks and that there 
is a genera! move among dealers to visit the producing 
sections and see what the conditions of supply there 


are. Reports frorn other markets are more encour- 
aging. 

Boston, Mass. Buyers are not ready to operate with 
any freedom and sellers are not forcing sales by price 
concessions. No. 2 common has been in fair call. Par- 


tition is still a and 


moderate only. 


little easy demand for flooring is 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Perceptible improvement of demand 
fs noted; prices are firm, but unchanged. The gain has 
largely been in the call for yard stock, which is more 
ictive than for some months, and is well distributed over 
consuming territory. Call for factory stock is about 
of the same proportions as at last report. Some good 
orders for cypress crossties have been placed. Sales at 
some of the mills are reported as about equal to cut. 
Along the Southern Pacific there is lusty complaint about 
insufficient car supply, and movement is hampered on 
that account. Mil! stocks are well assorted and with the 
trade already :leveloped the outlook is considered bright. 


Chicago. Unfavorable weather is still holding back de- 
mand to some extent. <A fair amount of business is 
moving and the call is well distributed throughout the 


list. Factory stock is in normal demand and the in- 


quiries lead to the belief that the demand for this class 
of material will be satisfactory throughout the entire 


season. Prices are firm and unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo. Demand has been fair, considering the 


adverse conditions attached to the business. While 
there is a fair volume of offerings, prices are not at- 
tractive and much of the business has been turned down. 


Loeal stocks are well assorted, but at the mills they are 
low and broken. Production is handicapped on account 
of the wet condition of the woods. Cars are scarce at 
the mills. A good spring trade seems to be in sight. 


Kansas City, Mo. Cypress is tending a shade higher, 
although the slump of a fortnight ago has not been en- 
tirely made up. The demand so far is very light, but 
lineyard men agree that the retail stocks in this wood 
are low in this territory and dealers believe they are 
justified in expecting a stiffening in the market. 


New York. ‘The continued unsettled weather accounts 
for the sluggishness in demand, but it is well distributed 
and prices are satisfactory. Straight car business is not 
as active as it usually is in February, and stocks among 
consumer, especially small purchasers, are low. The out- 
lying country trade has had a hard time of it and has 
left very little stock. The mill situation is such that 
prices are uniform and the situation as a whole is con- 
sidered very healthy. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The yards find a fair sale for finishing 
ljumber, though orders are not large in size as a rule. 
The wood retains its popularity for this use, especially 
in the section eastward. Prices have not shown any 
tendency to drop off and the outlook for business is con- 
sidered good. ‘Tank stock is in fair demand. 


Baltimore, Md. ‘he stocks here are not large, and 
the yards are still going on the principle that it is bet- 
ter to wait until a buyer is in sight before placing an 
order, even if they have to pay more, than to provide 
for probable future needs, even at concessions. The 
belief in some quarters that the quotations may ease 
off helps to encourage holding back. It is generally 
admitted, however, that the situation offers no real 
reason for a belief in lower prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. What little there is doing in the 
cypress field is with the factory trade, but if all signs do 
not fail there will soon be a good demand for this class 
of stock. Demand for stock for factory purposes has been 
much better during the last week. Prices are fairly firm. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is steadier and the vol- 
ume of business slightly larger. Prices are only fair, 
but there is not a great deal of shading. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago. The red cedar shingle market has developed a 
little strength during the week. The strengthening is shown 


in a general tone more than in actual demand, but with 
the building season so near and the supply low, the 
dealers should be coming into the market pretty soon 
to fill their wants. Retailers are taking more interest 
in offers than during the winter. White cedars are in 
fair request, with prices strong. Lath continue scarce, 
while consumption is increasing. Prices are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions in the West are said 
to be strong and prices are firm at former quotations, 
but nothing heavy is doing here. Orders are scattering 
and just about take care of transit stock as it comes in, 
which is slowly. tars are more active than clears, and 
some dealers predict that prices will soon be advanced 
at the mills. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles seem to be on the 
upward trend. Eastern prices are $1.50 for stars and 
$1.83 for clears, with the demand good and no large mill 
stocks to be disposed of. Shingle men are well pleased 
with the outlook for the spring business. 


Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle demand has 
been improving. Prices are firm and the March outlook 
is considerably better than that of a month ago. Shingle 
logs are easy. 


Kansas City, Mo. A basis price of $1.50 for red cedar 
extra stars and $1.83 for red cedar extra clears has 
been announced to go into effect March 1 by one whole- 
saler acting upon advices from the Coast. Other dealers 
expect similar advances in the near future. The shingle 
market has been quiet the last few weeks. One dealer 
who sent out 500 lists received only one order in a 
week as a result of the list. Lath are off about 30 cents 
from last year at this season, but have shown a 
tendency toward better prices the last week or two. 


New Orleans, La. Upper-grade cypress shingles are 
not in such brisk request as they have been. The lowers 
are moving well and the call for cypress lath is reported 
improved. No change in prices is noted. 


The firmer tone to prices is expected to 
be manifest for some time, owing to the lateness with 
which new receipts will come to hand this spring and 
the consequent depletion of supplies already here. With 
any sort of fair weather there will be a good deal of 
buying and a fair advance above present prices should 
be seen. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. With the approach of the opening up 
of the building season demand is becoming more active. 
Architects are advising builders to use stained shingles in 
place of slate, on account of the artistic finish and effect 








thus obtained. They are being used more each year, 
especially for bungalows. 
Columbus, Ohio. More activity has developed in the 


shingle market with prices showing more ‘firmness. 
provement is expected just as soon as the winter breaks and 
building operations begin. Prices on red cedar shingles 
are: Clears, $3.15; stars, $2.65; Eurekas, $3.65. The lath 
trade is more active and prices are firmer. 


Boston, Mass. Buyers are in need of small 
Manufacturers are not carrying large stocks 
holding prices at their present level, 
mand will become active as spring trade gets under 
way. For cedar- extras the asking price is $3.60 to 
$3.65, but no business has been reported at the outside 
price. Clears are firm at $3.25 to $3.35. For laths de- 
mand is still quiet. For 154 inch the asking price is 
$3.90 to $4 and for 1% inch $3.60 is asked. 


lots only. 
and are 
believing that de- 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Continued receipts of oil staves fairly supply 
the market, with no changes in prices, .Tierces are also 
steady at $1.65 for 8-hooped. Barrels are in light call. 
Iron hoops are used exclusively. There is an active 
search for 914-foot hickory box straps at $13 a thousand. 
Large quantities of lard are now shipped in 112-pound 
basswood kegs and are also.stored here in large metal 
tanks. <A little more inquiry is noted for beer staves 
and halves. Whisky and wine, 34x%, are selling fairly at 
$54 to $55 a thousand, Cirecled oil heading on contracts 
continues to meet the wants of the trade. Elm flour, 
white ash butter tub staves and square ash heading 
are especially being inquired for. Many buyers antici- 
pate a liberal trade the coming season, while southern 
mills have been idle on account of impassable roads, Ex- 
cited representatives from northern firms have furnished 
amusement for the owners of southern mills and through 
excessive competition have paid more than original own- 

















ers’ prices, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 
No. 1, 28-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

Eeariee evap pies ave coins te eto ie\ara orotere axe ioieie $9.00 

»-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

ROBES SSRs ice any Siar 9.00 
No. z inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17% -inch kiln dried basswood head- 
BURY, RMON: BEL «6: o)5. «is ce ss 910 oss v'iso sss cee ore-ots OT1% 

No. 1, 17%-inech gum heading, per set, 

BORMMOA occ ees spo sie st ease} oi Sisiste No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, No demand 
ee re eee eee 6.00 
I‘atent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 to9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 51%- -foot, per M... 9.00 to9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Ilalf barrel staves, elm, per OS PESO er err 6.00 to 6.50 
Ialf barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... 230 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... 60 
Ten-TOUNG HOCH HOTLElS. ...... 2... ese se 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............. 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barr¢ 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four oso and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
eer eer rere oT to 38, 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 13 00 to 12.00 
Klat ash, 51%4-foot hoop, per M........... 5. 

White onk oil staves, per M.............+% 34, oO to 35.00 
MIO MIND eg 5. 5\5 cee 4 ove 9.0 800.54 50.3 0 055-0 40s No demand 

Ee Ss AR) ae oc ah a a cr a ae are 12.00 to 13.00 
Ra MANS 8 oo 616.6 05s w'w5 4:59 8.54 5-5 re a 1.35 to 1.15 
Bee UREN ew so sock kao os 4 @e1ase OES .95 to 1.00 
UG I is sa te ia SW be 0° to 95 





